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IN THE COTTON STATES: II. 


THERE was a delicious after-glow over 
sky and land and water as I left New 
Orleans for Mobile one warm evening in 
March, the month which, in the South, is so 
radiant of sunshine and prodigal of flowers. 

Nothing in lowland scenery could be 
more picturesque than that afforded by the 
ride from New Orleans to Mobile, over the 
Mobile and Texas railroad, which stretch- 
es along the Gulf line of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama. It runs through sa- 
vannahs and brakes, skirts the borders of 
grand forests, offers here a glimpse of a 
lake and there a peep at the blue waters 
VoL. VIII.—33 
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BOUND FOR TEXAS. 


of the noble Gulf; now 
clambers over miles of 
trestle-work, as at Bay St. Louis, Biloxi 
(the old fortress of Bienville’s time) and 
Pascalouga; and now plunges into the 
very heart of pine woods, where the forest- 
ers are busily building little towns and fell- 
ing giant trees, and where the revivifying 
aroma of the forest is mingled with the 
fresh breezes from the sea. 

The wonderful charm of the after-glow 
grew and strengthened as the train was 
whirled rapidly forward. We came toa 
point from which I saw the broad expanse 
of water beneath the draw-bridge over the 
Rigolets, and the white sails hovering far 
away, like monster sea-gulls, on either side 
the railroad. The illusion was almost per- 
fect; I seemed at sea. Along the channel 
I could see the schooners, and now and 
then a steamer, coming from the deep 








canals that run from New Orleans to 
Lake Pontchartrain, and communicate with 
Lake Borgne. Ata little pine-built village, 
completely shrouded in foliage, and seem- 
ingly lulled to sleep by the murmurous 
song of the birds and drowsy hum of the 
insects, a party of roystering negro men 
and women left the forward car, carrying 
banjos and guitars on their shoulders. 
Suddenly my next neighbor said : 

“Did you see that white man _ thar, 
‘mong the niggers, with a beaver on, ‘long 
o’ that big black wench?” 

“Do you think he really was a white 
man?” 

“Yes, d—n him; p’raps his heart’s 
black, too. Looks like that big nigger 
was his wife.” 

Then the voice grumbled itself away 
into silence. 

This somewhat deadened the romance 
with which I was begining to invest the 
journey—for the mystical twilight creep- 
ing on, the strange panorama of vegeta- 
tion flitting before my eyes, the sudden 
transition from forest to Gulf shore, and 
the somber calm of the horizon where blue 
wave seemed mutely kissing bluer sky, all 
combined to throw one into delightful 
musings. I retired to the platform of the 
Pullman car, and was once more giving 
way to the spell of the sunset, when a sharp 
voice behind me said. 


“Cap'n, can’t you sit inside, 'n let us. 


shet the do’? The musquitoes is gitting so 
they bite powerful sharp.” 
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| suddenly, as it does in that strange South- 





ern land; and we rolled rapidly through 
the edge of Mississippi; past the pretty 
Gulfside towns, where beauty and fashion 
fly in spring and summer—past inlet, 
across river, and turned landward to 
Mobile. 

The lovely bay on which the chief city 
of Alabama is located extends thirty miles 
inland to the mouth of the Alabama river. 
One of the most charming promenades 
near Mobile lies on the Bay Shore. Bowl- 
ing merrily over the shell road one superb 
March day,I was impressed with the tran- 
quil beauty of the spot as never before. 
There was a light haze; Mobile Bay lay 
spread out before me, a dimly seen vision, 
the foreground dotted with masses of drift- 
wood brought in by the tide, and with the 
long piers running out to pretty bathing- 
houses. 

There was a strange and sleepy air of 
quiet about the place; a tropical luxuri- 
ance of sunshine and blossom, so strangely 
at variance with one’s preconceived no- 
tions of March, that it was a perpetual puz- 
zle! A gentle breeze blew steadily inland ; 
it seemed perfume-laden. The tide 
was coming in. Here and there we had 
glimpses of long beaches as fine in tleir 
rounded sweep as Castel-a-Mare, and mas- 
sive magnolias, sixty or seventy feet high, 
threw noble shadows over the sheeny 
water, from which the haze gradually lift- 
ed. Vines, water-oaks, and pines, tall 
enough for the masts of Vikings’ ships, 


Then darkness came treacherously and | bordered the way. Neat residences peer- 





ON THE BAY ROAD, NEAR MOBILE. 





ed from rose-smoth- 
ered gardens: negro 
women fished silent- 
ly in little pools and 
inlets, made by the 
tide, never catching 
any fish,and seeming- 
ly content to regard 
the reflections of their 
own ebony faces in 
the water; their swart 
husbands lazily fol- 
lowed the mule- 
drawn plows afield; 
urchins tumbled a- 
mong the snags and 
drift-wood hauled up 
to dry; and goats 
and kids lingered and 
skipped distrustfully 
on the knolls by the 
roadside. 
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Here was a garden 
filled with arbors and 


benches in cosy 
nooks: in its center, 
a latticed café, whose 
proprietor was open- 
ing soda bottles, and, 
bare-armed, dispens- 
ing cooling drinks to 
customers sprawling 
on seats, with their fa- 
ces raised to catch the 
inspiring breath of 
the sea. There was 
no whirr of gilded 
equipages; the long 
avenue seemed all 
my own; I could al- 
most fancy that the 
coast was mine, the 
islands and the light- 
houses were mine, 
and that the two negro hunters, loitering 
by. with guns on their shoulders, were my 
gamekeepers, come to attend me to the 
chase. The delicate hint of infinity on 
the mingled wave and haze-horizon; the 
memories awakened by the sight of the 
dim line of Blakely Coast ; the penetrating 
perfume wafted from magnolias and pines ; 
the soul-clarifying radiance of the sunshine, 
which industriously drove away the light 
mist, all conspired to surround me with 
an enchantment not dispelled until I had 
once more gained the streets of the town. 

We are indebted to Bienville, that prince 
of colonial guardians, for Mobile, as well 
as for New Orleans. He it was who,in 1711, 
built the defense called Fort Condé, on the 
present site of the town, and who gave the 
name of Mobile to the bay, because the 
Indians inhabiting that section called them- 
selves Mobilians. On the west side of the 
bay he at one time erected a fort called 
“St. Louis de la Mobile.” For half a 
century the present city was only a fron- 
tier military post, carrying on a small trade 
with the Indians, It was French in char- 
acter and sentiment, and although but few 
of the Gallic characteristics are now per- 
ceptible in the manners of any of its 
inhabitants, there are hints of the de- 
parted French in the architecture and 
arrangement of the town. It fell into Brit- 
ish hands in 1763, by the treaty of Paris, 
between Great Britain and France, and 
was too remote from the other colonies to 
succeed in doing anything against British 
rule during the American Revolution. 
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MOBILE. 


After the British came the Spaniards, 
who drove out the former, and partially 
burned Mobile during the siege. In due 
time, as tract after tract was wrested from 
the Indians, the territory of Mississippi 
was formed, with Winthrop Sargent of 
Massachusetts as Governor, and to this 
government Mobile and its tributary coun- 
try were accountable, after the departure 
of the Spaniards, until the thorough sub- 
iugation of the savage, and his expulsion 
from the Tennessee valley, and from his 
hunting grounds on the Chattahoochee, 
had opened the whole domain to the white 
man, and a portion of Mississippi territory 
was organized in March of 1817, under 
the name of “Alabama.” By 1819, white 
settlers had flocked into the country in 
such numbers that Alabama was admitted 
to the Union. 

Mobile is to-day a pretty town of thirty- 
five thousand inhabitants, tranquil and 
free from commercial bustle, for it has not 
been as prosperous as many of its southern 
sea-port sisters. Government street, its 
principal residence avenue, has many fine 
mansions situated upon it; the gardens are 
luxuriant, and give evidence of a highly cul- 
tivated taste. Superb Oak trees shade that 
noble avenue and the public square between 
Dauphin and St. Francis streets. The streets 
and shops are large, and many are elegant; 
but there is no activity; the town is as still 
as one of those ancient fishing villages on 
the Massachusetts coast when the fisher- 
men are away. Yet there is a large move- 
ment of cotton through Mobile yearly. A 
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cotton exchange has grown up there 
within the last two years, and when 
I visited it, already had one hundred 
members. Mobile annually receives 
and dispatches from 325,000 to 350,- 
ooo bales of cotton, most of which 
comes from Mississippi, whose car- 
rying trade she controls. Some of 
the cotton brought to Mobile goes 
eastward, but the mass of it goes to 
the foreign shipping in the “lower 
bay.” The port needs many improve- 
ments, and the government has for 
some time been engaged in a kind of 
desultory dredging out there, but 
has not yet succeeded in affording a 
sufficient depth of water to allow 
large vessels to come directly to the 
wharves; and the lines of artificial 
obstruction, built across the channel 
of the bay during the war, to impede 
the passage of vessels, have not yet 
been removed. 

In due time, with a revival of com- 
merce and the development of the 
immense resources in cotton, coal 
and iron in the State, the channel 
through the bay will be properly 
deepened, and Mobile will have a 
wharf-line along its whole front. At 
present, however, it seems that foreign 
captains rather prefer to have their ships 
loaded from small crafts which come 
twenty or twenty-five miles down the bay 
with the cotton, as they thus avoid port 
dues and the danger of desertion of sailors. 
It costs but twenty cents per bale to con- 
vey the cotton down the harbor, and the 
captains, anxious to get their lading and 
depart, have none of the customary port 
delays and exactions to complain of. In 
1867-8, Mobile exported 358,745 bales; in 
1868-9, but 247,348; in 1869-70, sent 
away 298,523; in 1870-71, the number 
rose to 417,508; but in 1871-72, fell again 
to 295,629; and in 1872-73 was over 300,- 
ooo. Of this cotton the greater portion 
was sent directly to Liverpool, the amount 
going northward yearly varying from 8o,- 
000 to 160,000 bales. Down the Alabama 
river, from the rich but lately unfortunate 
country around Montgomery and Selma, 
come thousands of bales on the light- 
draft steamers; and the river banks form 
one continuous line of cotton plantations. 
Nearly four hundred vessels, employing 
seventy-five hundred sailors, and having a 
tonnage of 275,000 tons, are annually em- 
ployed in direct commerce with the port. 








WAITING FOR A BITE. 


This cotton movement does not, however, 
make Mobile either specially rich or active 
as a town, inasmuch as, aside from a few 
manufactories of minor importance, it con- 
stitutes the sole business. 

The railroad connections of the tity are 
excellent, and her citizens are anxious to 
improve them still farther. The New 
Orleans, Mobile and Texas line gives di- 
rect communication with New Orleans and 
Brashear City, the point of departure of 
the Morgan steamships for Texas; the 
Mobile and Ohio road connects Mobile 
with Columbus in Mississippi; the Mobile 
and Montgomery gives it a highway to the 
State capital, and thence via the South and 
North Alabama road through the wonder- 
ful mineral region, to Decatur and Nash- 
ville. It is intended to create a road from 
Mobile to Tallahassee in Florida, in due 
time, and the city already has connection 
with Pensacola, the most important of the 
northern Florida ports. All that section 
of the “land of flowers” contiguous to 
Alabama, will doubtless be annexed sooner 
or later; there is a growing sentiment in 
both States in favor of annexation. The 
present route to it from Mobile is round- 
about; one has to make a triangular de- 
tour from Mobile to Pollard, on the Mont- 
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gomery road, and thence return coastward 
on the Pensacola and Louisville route. At 
present the only connection which Pensa- 
cola has with Eastern Florida is via steam- 
ers to St. Marks, and thence by rail across 
the peninsula to Jacksonville. Pensacola 
has one of the most remarkable harbors 
in the world; it is thirty miles long, from 
six to eight wide, and nearly thirty-five 
feet deep. The average depth on the bar 
at the harbor entrance is twenty-four feet. 
Any ship, however heavily loaded,can readi- 
ly approach Pensacola at any season of the 
year, and can reach the open sea in a 
couple of hours. The harbor is safe— 
differing in that respect from many of the 
Floridian ports, and is amply defended by 
three forts in good condition. A naval sta- 
tion, and boasting a marine hospital and a 
custom-house, Pensacola, with its four 
thousand inhabitants, already talks grandly 
of its great future. The immense quanti- 
ties of fine timber which grow in lower 
Alabama and upper Florida, furnish an ex- 
tensive lumber trade to Pensacola. The 
completion of the North and South rail- 
road gives it also almost an air-line to 
Nashville and Louisville, and promises to 
make it in future one of the outlets, like 
Brunswick on the South Atlantic Coast, 
for the trade of the West.* 
The Mobile and Montgomery 
road has done much for Mobile, 
placing the town upon one of 
the main lines of travel across 
the country. Two excellent 
bridges span the Mobile and 
Tensaw rivers; the old and 
tedious transfer by boats is 
done away; and to-day a 
stream of freight and travel 
passes through the city from 
North to South, bringing with 
it visitors and investors. The 
enterprise of the “Grand 
Trunk” railroad has not yet 
made much headway. It is 
intended to give an additional 
route from Mobile to the min- 
eral regions, and its completion 
would develop a large section 
of valuable country. It will 
stretch four hundred miles into the 
interior, making new trade for Mobile, 


* In 1872, eight hundred foreign ships entered 
Pensacola harbor, and probably a thousand come 
there yearly. Few come save in ballast, their object 
being to procure outward freights of cotton and | 
lumber. 








but it is not likely to be built at once. It 
has been completed to Jackson, 59 miles 
from Mobile. 

Mobile does not rank as high, as a com- 
mercial city, as in the palmy days gone 
by; but the peculiar advantages of her lo- 
cation, and the vast resources of the state, 
whose chief seaport she is, can but bring 
her a good future. At present her bank- 
ing capital is small, hardly aggregating 
over a million and three quarters, and out- 
side rates for money are ruinously high. 
There is a large and increasing capital 
concentrated in fire and life insurance 
companies; the manufactures are all of 
minor importance, except the Creole and 
the Mobile cotton seed oil works. Ala- 
bama produces nearly three hundred 
thousand tons of cotton seed annually, of 
which fully one half can be spared for 
sale. There is a similar prosperous fac- 
tory at Selma. This industry may attain 
large proportions. Mobile has made ac- 
tive efforts to become one of the principal 
coffee markets of the Union, and claims 
that direct importation from Rio to Mo- 
bile is easier, less expensive, and more di- 
rect than to New Orleans. The retail 
trade of the city has been greatly injured 





by the establishment throughout the State 





OUT FOR A DRIVE. 


of a vast number of new stores, where the 
freedmen on the adjacent plantations now 
purchase the supplies which they once 
bought in bulk in Mobile. There is some 
hope that the city may become the coaling 
station for the steam navigation of the 
Gulf; the Cedar Keys and Florida rail- 
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road is the medium of shipping much cot- 
ton and other produce directly to New York 
from Mobile, which would have been di- 
verted elsewhere were it not for this ad- 
vantageous route. 

The construction of the proposed ship, 
canal across Florida would be very bene- 
ficial to Mobile, affording cheap water 
transportation to her commercial routes, 
while those routes leading to the South 
Atlantic ports must necessarily be fed by 
expensive railroad transportation. 

My visit to Mobile was in Spring time, 
when the whole land was covered with 
blossoms. The drive along the quiet and 
secluded by-way to “ Spring Hill” remind- 
ed one of the rich bloom and greenness of 
England, save that here and there were 
semi-tropical blossoms. Climbing to the 
roof of the Jesuit College on Spring Hill, 
I looked out over a lovely plain, once 
studded with beautiful homes, many of 
which have now fallen sadly into decay. 
A dense growth of forest still shrouds 
much of the surrounding country: in the 
distance the faint line of the Gulf seemed 
asilverthread. Along the hills over which 
I wandered flourished all the trees pecu- 
liar to the far South, and the Scuppernong 
grape grew magnificently in the college 
vineyards.‘ The fresh and aromatic atmos- 
phere of the woods, mingled with the deli- 
cate breath from the sea, made it difficult 
for one to fancy that pestilence could ever 
spread its wingsabove Mobile. Yet there, 
as elsewhere, from time to time the death 
angel inaugurates his terrible campaign, 
and the citizens are compelled to flee to 
the mountains. 

Mobile Bay is replete with historic inter- 
est. One may perhaps think, in looking 
out over its placid waters, of Iberville’s 
colonists coming, a motley and sea-stdined 
gang, to land on Dauphin’s Island, in 1799, 
and finding there so many human bones, 
that they called it Massacre Island; but 
one cannot forget the mighty naval battle 
when grim old commander Farragut was 
forcing his way past the fire of Fort Morgan 
and Fort Gaines, whose Confederate guns 
were at all hazards to be silenced. Onecan- 
not remember, without a thrill, how one day 
the squadron, which had hung steadfastly 
at the mouth of the bay during three long 
years of war, transformed itself into a fiery 
antagonist—a war-fleet, breathing forth fire 
and destruction ; nor how, after the admi- 
ral had fought his way with his fleet 
past the forts into the harbor, the giant 





ram, the “ Tennessee,” the pride and glory 
of the Alabamians who built her, stood out 
to meet her formidable foes, although she 
had seen the decks of all her other Con- 
federate consorts transformed into slaugh- 
ter-pens. One cannot forget how, even 
after the harbor was taken, and closed 
against the blockade runners, the little city 
held valiantly out another twelve months, 
until the attack by Canby on the defenses 
along the eastern shore was crowned with 
victory, until the Spanish Fort and Blakely, 
Batteries Hager and Tracy were invested, 
besieged and taken, and the victorious 
columns, descending from Selma and 
Montgomery, had joined the others, bring- 
ing the coast under control of the Federal 
arms. 

Mobile is the home of some Southern cel- 
ebrities ; among them are Admiral Semmes, 
who lives peaceably and handsomely, 
following the profession of law; Madame 
Octavia Walton Le Vert, Augusta J. Evans, 
authoress of “ Beulah ’ and one or two 
other ultra scholastic novels, and Gen. 
John Forsyth, ex-diplomat, and one of the 
ablest journalists in the country. The 
“Register,” which Gen. Forsyth edits, 
is sometimes a little bitter in partisan 
politics, but altogether highly creditable 
to Mobile. The city is also famous for 
having inaugurated the masked secret 
societies, which have lately become such a 
feature of the Southern carnival, and which 
for several years held the field with the 
“ Cowbellions” and the “ Strikers,”” whose 
representations were always looked forward 
to with pleasure by the citizens of New 
Orleans and the whole Gulf coast. The 
Cowbellions, the Strikers, and the “ T. D. 
A.’s,” are New Year’s Eve societies; and 
among the Mardi-Gras companies are the 
“Order of Myths,” and the “H. S. S.” 
Not even the war and the depression of 
commerce have been able to deaden the 
jollity of the genial maskers. 

The home of many lovely women, Mobile 
has a thoroughly good society, cultivated 
and frank, and the assemblages of its citi- 
zens at church and theater are as brilliant 
gatherings as are to be found in the whole 
country. There are no public buildings 
of special beauty; the Custom House, the 
Odd Fellows’ and Temperance Halls, the 
Catholic Cathedral, the First Presbyterian 
and Christ Churches, Mobile College, the 
Academy, the Bank of Mobile, are all pleas- 
ing structures, but devoid of any remark- 
able features. Both Catholics and Protest- 
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ants have well-conducted orphan asylums ; composed of the State Superintendent and 


in the numerous public schools the white 
and black children are pretty well pro- 
vided for, education making progress as 
gratifying in the city as it is meager 
and discouraging in the country. Im- 
migration and manufactures would make 
of Mobile one of the most attractive of 
Southern towns; it needs but a little aid 
to establish itself firmly and handsomely. 
The cemetery is somewhat dilapidated, 
yet filled with pretty monuments and those 
sweetest memorials of the dead—a profu- 
sion of delicious flowers. 

Something should be done to arrest the 
drainage towards Texas; it is dwarfing the 
development of the Alabamian towns, and 
leaving them in an unpleasunt predica- 
ment. There is a very large discouraged 
class in the State—people who were willing 
enough at the close of the war to accept its 
main results, and to devote themselves to a 
rebuilding, but who have been so embar- 
rassed and hindered by the anomalous con- 
dition of labor and politics, and are so des- 
titute of means with which to carry on new 
enterprises, that they prefer to fly to newer 
States. The spirit of nationality among 
the people in those sections of Alabama 
which have suffered-most, has been some- 
what broken, yet, according to the state- 
ment made to me by one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Alabama’s citizens, these 
same people need but the return of a little 
prosperity to make them contented. 

The Commonwealth labors under a dread- 
ful burden of ignorance; the illiteracy in 
some sections is appalling. With a popula- 
tion of a little more than a million, Ala- 
bama has more than three hundred and 
eighty thousand persons who can neither 
read nor write; and of these nearly one 
hundred thousand are whites. There are also 
large classes who can both read and write, 
but whose education goes no farther. Among 
the one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
voters in the State, there is a newspaper 
circulation of forty thousand only. The 
negro does not seem to care for the papers. 
A good public school system was inaugu- 
rated in Alabama in 1854, and three 
years later nearly ninety thousand children 
were attending school in the State; but 
the advent of the war annulled the pro- 
gress already made, and since reconstruc- 
tion educational matters have been some- 
what embroiled. The conduct of the 


schools is now in the hands of what is 
known as the State Board of Education, 








two members from each congressional 
district. This board has full legislative 
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powers, the legislature being only revisory 
of its acts. The school fund receives 
from half a million to $600,000 annually 
from the State, one-third of it being in- 
terest on the fund bestowed by the gen- 
eral government, and the remainder being 
made up of one-fifth of the common- 
wealth’s general revenue—all the poll tax, 
the licenses, and the tax on insurance com- 
panies. This fund is nominally apportioned 
impartially to the whites and blacks in 
each county, and the trustees in each town- 
ship are informed what their share is. 
Under this system, the average attendance 
at the various schools opened throughout 
the State, was one hundred and fifty thous- 
and; but in 1873 the schools were all 
closed, (save those in the large cities,) on 
account of the inability of the State to pay 
teachers! This cessation has been pro- 
ductive of much harm and disorganization. 
Efforts have, however, been made to resus- 
citate the State University at Tuscaloosa, 
which is not in a flourishing condition, and 
a normal college, for teachers of both sexes, 
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has been started at Florence, in the north- 
ern part of the State. In Western Ala- 
bama, a colored university and normal col- 





MARINE AND CITY HOSPITALS, MOBILE. 


lege has been established at Marion, ana 
a colored normal school is opened at 
Huntsville. The American Missionary 
Society also maintains a college for colored 
people at Talladega. 

That which chiefly astonishes the stranger 
visiting Alabama, is that the superb mate- 
rial resources of the State should have so 
long remained undeveloped. He is told 
that, in a little less than a century, Alabama 
expended two hundred millions of dollars 
in the purchase of slaves; had she spent 
it in developing her elements of wealth, 
she would have been one of the richest 
commonwealths in the world to-day. The 
extraordinary extent and nature of her 
mineral stores, the fertility of her fields 
for cotton, cereals and fruits, the grandeur 
of her forests, the length of her streams, 
and her lovely climate, will render her, 
after the dreary transition period is past, 
one of the mightiest States of the South. 

The expedition of De Soto through Ala- 
bama three centuries and a half ago, was 
one of the most remarkable of the time. 
This brave Spaniard, with his little band, 
was pushing across the new and hostile 
country to the harbor at Pensacola, where 
ships with supplies from Havana awaited 
him, when he was attacked by swarms of 
warriors under the chief Tuscaloosa, at an 
Indian town, said to have been near the 
present site of Selma, and there fought 
one of the bloodiest battles of early Ameri- 
can history. Turning his face northward 
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and westward once more, he fought his 
way step by step to the Mississippi river, 
leaving the savages some ghastly memorials 
of Spanish pluck and valor, but having 
done nothing towards the colonization of 


| the great territory later known as Alabama. 


One hundred and sixty-two years there- 
after, another European expedition ap- 
peared at Pensacola, but finding the Span- 
iards in possession there, cast anchor at 
Ship Island, and finally at Biloxi. Iberville, 
who had been commissioned by France 
to found settlements on the Mississippi, 


| planted the seed of the colonies, which 


Bienville brought to such abundant har- 
vest. Slaves were introduced into Ala- 
bama, then a part of Louisiana, under the 
régime of John Law’s great Mississippi 
Company, and rice, tobacco and indigo 
were successfully cultivated. A little more 
than a century after the first French occu- 
pation, Alabama had nearly two hundred 
thousand whites, and one hundred and 
seventeen thousand blacks within her bor- 
ders, and seemed springing more rapidly 
into development than most of the other 
States of the Union. 

The area of Alabama is 50,722 square 
miles, of which the cotton and timber 
regions comprise about 10,000, and the 
mineral section, 15,000 square miles. The 
cotton fields have been the basis of the 
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State’s wealth, and will continue one of 
her chief important supports; but to her 
minerals and manufactures must she look 





























for that development of huge manufactur- 
ing towns and wonderful increase of popu- 
lation which has marked the growth of 
other States, uniting, as she does, a super- 
abundance of agricultural and mineral re- 
sources. Itis supposed that not more than 
half the available cotton lands are at pres- 
ent under cultivation. From the rich 
Tennessee valley to the fertile Gulf coast 
there is such a combination of natural 
treasures as no country in Europe can 
boast. Alabama can produce all the grains 
and esculents of the Northern States, yet 
to-day whole sections of the State are de- 
pendent upon the Northwest for bread, 
because the foolish “all cotton” policy 
is continued from slave times. Lying atthe 
foot of the Alleghany Mountains, which, 
in ‘the north-western portion of the State, 
bow their giant heads stupidly, and lean 
lazily toward the level earth, she possesses 
those grand mineral beds which crop out 
at intervals along the range through Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and Tennessee. Her 
river system is one of the noblest on the 
continent. It comprehends the Tennessee, 
which courses through eight Northern 
counties, and affords a fertile, although 
somewhat exhausted, cotton valley; the 
Alabama and her tributaries; and the 
Tombigbee, the Black Warrior and the 
Coosa. These are all navigable. The 
Chattahoochee river is the boundary line 
between Georgia and Alabama; and in the 
lower part of the State several of the rivers 
flowing through Florida to the Gulf furnish 
navigation to the border counties. 

The improvement of the Coosa and the 
Cahawba rivers, so that they shall be navig- 
able all the way from the mineral fields to 
their junction with the Alabama, is consid- 
ered of the utmost importance. Some of 
the richest iron mines and coal fields in the 
State are on the Upper Coosa, beyond its 
navigable portion. Surveys have been pro- 
vided for, under the reconstruction govern- 
ments, but as yet little has been accom- 
plished. The upper portion of the Black 
Warrior river drains the Warrior coal field, 
and could be made of vast service in future. 
The opening of the Coosa river would give 
to the markets of Montgomery and Mobile 
the produce of a section of Alabama which 
now finds its outlet in Georgia, and it would 
furnish the cotton belt of the State with 
cheap grain—a most important considera- 
tion; while, at the same time, it will afford 
fine water power for manufactures. Mo- 
bile is anxious to become a grain depot, | 
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like New Orleans, for the corn trade of the 
West with Europe. The improvement of 
the Coosa river and of Mobile harbor 
would accomplish this. The needed open- 
ing of the Tennessee river, which I have 
alluded to elsewhere, would be of the 
greatest value to northern Alabama ; and a 
canal from the Tennessee to the Coosa, 
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cut through at a point where the streams 
are not more than forty miles apart, would 
give a continuous water line from the 
north-west to Mobile Bay.* This would 
become one of the most popular and econ- 
omical of national highways, and would be 
lined, throughout Alabama, with manu- 
facturing towns. 

The timber region of Alabama comprises 
a belt extending entirely across the lower 
portion of the State, bordering on Florida 
and the Gulf. It is rich in forests of long- 
leaved pine, and on the river lowlands 
grow white, black and Spanish oaks, and 
the black cypress. Cotton can be pro- 
duced in the light, sandy soil of this sec- 
tion, but the gathering of naval stores is a 
more productive industry in these border 
counties. Between Mobile and Pascagoula 
Bays many settlements are springing up, 
and enterprising young men from the 
North and West are sending millions of 
feet of lumber to New Orleans. The lands 
can be purchased for a trifle; and there 
are many small bays and estuaries where 
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vessels for any port in the world might 
load directly at the saw-mill. 

In the cotton belt, which also extends 
directly across Alabama, from the Missis- 
sippi to the Georgia line, there are many 
large towns which would, in happier times, 
be flourishing, and whose appearance tes- 
tifies toa long reign of wealth, elegance, 
and culture within their limits. Mont- 
gomery, Selma, Demopolis, Livingston, 
Eutaw, Greensboro, Marion, are all in- 
habited or surrounded by planters who 
are, or have once been wealthy, and who 
have gathered about them fine private 
schools, libraries and churches. South- 
eastward through the cotton country, from 
the capital, runs the Montgomery, Eufaula 
and Brunswick Railroad, intended as part of 
a gigantic line, some day to be completed, 
from Brunswick, Georgia, on the Atlantic 
coast to Vicksburg, on the Mississippi, 
and other lines are here and there pro- 
jected. It often occurs to one that Alabama 
is indulging in an “ overcrop” of railways 
considering the abundance of her superb 
water courses. 

The soil of the Alabama cotton belt is in- 
exhaustibly rich. This isthe testimony of all 
observers, native and foreign. Thatit hasin 
some sections been forced, so as to be, fora 
time, less productive than usual, there can be 
no doubt ; but with anything like decent care 
it will grow cotton as long as will the soil 
of Egypt. But there has been a terrible fall 


in prices, and hundreds, perhaps thousands, | 


of planters have been utterly 
ruined. Good lands there 
once commanded $50 per 
acre; those same lands now 
command possibly $10, in 
some instances, $5. The 
enormous fertility of this 
section is shown by the fact 
that in 1860, just before the 
slave system was broken up, 
it produced 997,978, al- 
most a million, bales of cot- 
ton, or one-fifth of the whole 
crop of the United States 
for that year. The planters 
there, as elsewhere, would 
prefer the free labor which 
they now employ, rather 
than slaves, if the free labor 
could be relied on to work 
with a view to getting as 
good results for his employ- 
er as the slave did for his 
owner. 





There are, of course, great multitudes of 
negroes on these cotton lands, who, as a 
rule, labored well, in spite of the savage 
reverses experienced by the whole planting 
interest of Alabama for some years, until 
the continuous disaster discouraged them, 
and they took refuge either in emigration 
or the precarious dependence upon the 
charity of others but little richer than 
themselves. But whatever may be the 
condition of large planters, or the freed- 
men, who are, of course, more or less ig- 
norant and irresponsible, there is no doubt 
that industrious and capable immigrants, 
settling in the cotton belt, and carefully 
cultivating from forty to fifty acres of land, 
with ten in cotton and an equal number in 
grain and provisions, could enrich them- 
selves. The main suffering, which has 
been great in Alabama, has occurred be- 
cause the people raised but little with 
which to feed themselves. Relying en- 
tirely upon cotton, when that failed they 
found themselves penniless and starving. 
This suffering does not, however, reach 
the people, save when the crops are ab- 
solutely destroyed by the caterpillars or 
by rains. If the Alabama planters could 


succeed for a few years, they might have 
some money to invest in the much needed 
local manufactures, but at present they 
have none, and foreign capital does not 
flow to them. 

I have dwelt, in the preceding paper, 
upon the principal features of Montgomery 
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and Selma. They are the most important 
towns in the Alabama cotton belt, and will 
grow as the region around them prospers. 
The strip of country extending between 
the cotton and mineral regions, and run- 
ning from the north-east to the middle and 
eastern part of the State, is admirably 
adapted both to agriculture and manu- 
factures. Opelika, Wetumpka, Centerville, 
Tuscaloosa, Scottsville, Prattsville, Tal- 
lassee, Autaugaville, and other flourish- 
ing townsare located in it. It is traversed by 
the Selma and Rome, the Montgomery and 
West Point, the South and North, and the 
Alabama and Chattanooga, railroads. Lying 
directly on the high road between New 
York and New Orleans, and traversed by 
rivers flowing from the mountains, over 
many rocky barriers towards the lowlands, 
—thus forming innumerable falls suitable 
for manufacturing power,—it has already 
attracted much attention, and many factor- 
ies are established within its limits. A good- 
ly number of prosperous factories were de- 
stroyed during the war; but the extensive 
cotton mills at Tallassee, on the Talla- 
poosa river, the Granite factory in Coosa 
county, the mills in Prattville, and the Bell 
factory near Huntsville, all demonstrate the 
success which might attend similar new 
enterprises. It is observed that, in spite of 
the cheapness of labor in England, Ala- 
bama manufacturers will soon be able to 
take cotton from adjacent plantations, spin 
it into yarn, and sell it in England at a 
greater profit than the English manufac- 
turer, who buys American cotton in Liver- 
pool and makes it into yarn in England, 
can ever reach.* The advantage of the 
water power in such States as Alabama over 
the steam power necessarily employed in 
Great Britain, is also very large in point of 
expense. The crying need of the State is 
capital; she is like so many of her neigh- 
bors, completely broken by the revolution, 
and unable to take the initiative in the 
measures essential to her full development. 
With capital operating beneficently, Alaba- 
ma could bring her cheap cotton, cheap 
coal, cheap iron, and cheap living, to bear 
upon the question of manufactures in such 
a manner that there would be no denying 
her a position in the front ranks. 





* There are now a dozen prosperous cotton factories in 
Alabama, in its middle and northern portions. The Tal- 
lassee mills have 18,000 spindles; two at Prattville have 
4,000 each ; and others, averaging about the same, at Hunts- 
ville, Florence, Seaaieety, Ante ville, ne in +— 
county, are prosperous. ese mills regular arge 
dividends ; fis not uncommon for cotton mills ¢n xd South 
to pay twenty per cent., and twelve to fifteen is the average. 
White labor exclusively is employed. 











North of the manufacturing region, and 
extending from north-east one hundred 
and sixty miles to the south-west, is the 
mineral region of the State. Railroads 
traverse it in all directions; the South and 
North binds it to Montgomery, and gives 
it an outlet towards Nashville and Louis- 
ville, via Decatur: the Alabama and Chat- 
tanooga gives it easy access to the rolling 
mills of Chattanooga; the Selma, Rome 
and Dalton cuts through it to connect 
with the Kenesaw route to New York. 
It is as yet in many respects a wild coun- 
try, sparsely populated, and rough in ap- 
pearance; in one day’s journey along the 
line of the North and South railroad, I 
saw hardly any town of considerable size; 
in the forest clearings there were assem- 
blages of rough board houses, and brawny 
men and scrawny women looked from the 
doors; now and then we passed a coal 
shoot, and now long piles of iron ore. 
There was little of interest save the mate- 
rial fact of the abundant riches of this fa- 
vored section. The mountains were no- 
where imposing; they were humpbacked 
and overgrown ; but they held, it was easy 
to see, mighty secrets. 

There are three distinct coal fields in the 
carboniferous formation, which, with the 
silurian, shares all but the southeast corner 
of this mineral region. 

The most extensive is the Warrior-field, 
which has an area of three thousand square 
miles of a bituminous soft coal, lying in 
horizontal beds from one to four feet 
thick. It covers that portion of the State 
drained by the Black Warrior river and 
its tributaries, and extends quite into the 
north-eastern corner, between Lookout 
Mountain and the Tennessee river. The 
field along the Cahawba river has an area 
of beds from one to eight feet thick, ex- 
tending over an area of seven hundred 
square miles. The Tennessee field, north 
of the Tennessee river, has large stores of 
bituminous coal, and the three together 
cover four thousand square miles. Close 
beside them run beds of red and brown 
hematite iron, from north-east to south- 
west, and limestone and sandstone are 
near at hand. The South and North rail- 
road runs through the Warrior coal field 
for more than fifty miles. It is incredible 
that, with such superb facilities for trans- 
portation, more has not been done towards 
the development of this section. Grand 
highways run in all the principal directions 
across iron beds; it will only be necessary 
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to build branch tracks to cover every square 
mile with a network of communication. 

I made a journey to Birmingham, the 
four-year-old child of the mineral develop- 
ment, and was surprised to note how solid- 
ly it had grown up. The route, from 
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Montgomery to within a few miles of Cal- 
era, where the Selma, Rome and Dalton 
road crosses the South and North, lay 
through forests of yellow pine. We saw 
few farms, and but little cleared land. A 
little above Calera, we came into the 
Coosa river section. That stream runs to 
the eastward of the railroad, and for many 
miles offers excellent sites for the estab- 
lishment of manufactures. In all the 
country round about lime-kilns are to be 
seen: it is said that one hundred and fifty 
thousand barrels of lime are annually made 
at and near Calera. The blue limestone 
of the Silurian formation, so abundant 
there, is especially valuable. The road 
also traverses the zone of the deposits of 
fibrous brown hematite, extending north- 
easterly from Tuscaloosa, where it is said 
to be a hundred feet thick. On this ore 
belt several prosperous furnaces—the 
Roup’s Valley, the Briarfield, the Shelby, 
and the Oxford,—are located. An able 


engineer, Mr. Hiram Haines, of Alabama, 
says that the cost of the reduction of this 
iron at these furnaces is about $20 per 
ton. 

Crossing the Cahawba coal field, and 
Red Mountain, which forms the western 
boundary, I came into the valley of Shades 











creek, which presents a very advanta- 
geous position for the location of iron 
works. Here are the Red Mountain and 
Irondale Iron Works, whose furnaces can 
produce forty tons daily. The vast bed 
of fossiliferous ore which extends along 
the northern ridge of Red Mountain, 
runs from a point a score of miles east 
of Tuscaloosa to the north-eastern limit 
of the State. Where the railway crosses 
it, it is thirty feet in thickness. The 
“mountain,” like its famous compeer in 
Missouri, hardly merits its name; but is 
simply an elevated ridge. The ore is 
everywhere easily accessible ; I noted from 
point to point excavations made close to 
the railroad—some of which had been very 
successfully located. The “mountain ”’ is 
said to be one hundred miles in length, 
and it is estimated that it bears fifteen 
millions of tons of iron ore to the mile. 
The Pennsylvania iron-masters have not 
allowed this ore to go unnoticed, and the 
English have made it an especial study. 
A little beyond the gap which allows the 
railroad to leave the coal field, the pro- 
jected route of the Mobile Grand Trunk 
road crosses the South and North; and, a 
short distance farther on, at the inter- 
section of the Alabama and Chattanooga 
with the South and North, the town of Bir- 
mingham has sprung into a praiseworthy 
activity. In eighteen months from the 
date of the building of the first house 
there was a permanent population of four 
thousand people. The town was hand- 
somely laid out in streets lined with im- 
posing brick blocks, and the two finely 
built railways running through it brought 
to it crowds of daily visitors. If the de- 
velopment of the Svuth justifies the 
building of the proposed route from At- 
lanta, Ga., through Birmingham to connect 
with the Southern Transcontinental : of the 
connecting link from Opelika north-wester- 
ly through Birmingham to the Tennessee 
at Pittsburg Landing: of the Grand Trunk 
road, and the Ashly branch of the Selma, 
Rome and Dalton road, giving a short line 
from’ the coal and iron country to the 
Gulf—the new mineral capital will be in- 
deed fortunate ! 

Birmingham is very centrally located in 
the mineral region, which comprises 
most of Shelby, Jefferson, Bibb, Walker, 
Tuscaloosa, Blount, St. Clair, Calhoun, Tal- 
ladega, Randolph and Cherokee count- 
ies. Red Mountain seems to have been 
pushed up above the unattractive soil in 
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these rude fields as a beacon, and a tempta- 
tion to explorers. It looms up in Jones’s 
Valley, the site of Birmingham, as the crea- 
tor and guardian of the little city’s destinies, 
and presents its treasures readily to the 
miner, for the iron is covered with but a 
thin coating of soil. The Red Mountain 
ores have a usual yield of fifty per cent., 
and at some furnaces, fifty-eight; and this 
mountain stretches, a narrow strip, for 
miles and miles, between two of the most 
wonderful coal-beds on the continent! 

On my arrival at Birmingham, one after- 
noon, I found the good mayor of the little 
city in bed, for he, with other citizens, 
had been engaged all the previous night in 
quelling a negro riot, caused by the dis- 
content and pressing necessities of the in- 
habitants of tne back country. An armed 
band of blacks had ridden into the town, 
and some fires had been started in a low 
quarter, evidently with the design of divert- 
ing attention to the conflagration while 
the provision stores were robbed. But the 
citizens succeeded in capturing the would- 
be robbers, and providing them with food 
and lodging in jail. This incident served 
to show the really hazardous position in 
which the negro is placed in some portions 
of the State. Untoward circumstances and 
outside financial pressure leave him abso- 
lutely without anything to eat; for he de- 
pends almost entirely on the outer world 
for his supplies. 

Birmingham lies in a charming valley, 
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about ten miles wide, and extending 
about forty miles either way from the 


“city.” It lies, perhaps, six hundred feet 
above the sea level, and the valley is sup- 
posed to be the result of a vast upheaval of 
the Silurian rocks, which upheaval or con- 
vulsion was evidently instrumental in divid- 
ing what was one huge coal-field into sever- 
al. Another result of the rupture is a range 
of hills running down the center of the 
valley, and containing deposits of brown 
hematite ore. Along the slope of the Red 
Mountain there is a notable outcrop of 
variegated marble and sulphate of barytes, 
and lead ores are scattered throughout the 
neighborhood. The hematite ores, on the 
north-eastern slope of the Red Mountain, 
are exposed for a thickness of from fifteen 
to twenty-five feet ; and many believe that 
a complete examination will show deposits 
one hundred feet thick. Here is a sup- 
ply of iron for centuries to come; but 
Birmingham does not depend on the 
Red Mountain alone. To the west, the 
north-west, and the north there are fine 
deposits of iron ore, situated close to 
coal unsurpassed in quality for the manu- 
facture of iron. The Elyton Land Com- 
pany, which owned extensive tracts in 
Jones’s Valley, took the initiative in build- 
ing Birmingham, and succeeded so well 
that the little town is expected to have 
a cotton factory and extensive car shops, 
as well as to be girdled by a ring of iron 
furnaces. In the vicinity there are numer- 
ous furnaces. Pennsylvania iron- 
masters are developing Irondale; the 
Red Mountain Iron Works are un- 
dergoing revival, after a long sleep 
since the war; and the largest South- 
ern and English firms interested in 
iron manufacture are investigating the 
resources of Alabama iron tracts, 
which they pronounce superb. The 
coal interests are receiving equal at- 
tention, and shafts have been sunk in 
the Warrior and Cahawba fields in 
a hundred places. The Irondale 
and Ironton furnaces are undoubt- 
edly the most extensive on Red 
Mountain; the two together produce 
about forty tons of pig-iron daily, and 
the Alabama Iron Company, located 
seventeen miles above Birmingham, is 
yearly sending North great quanti- 
ties of crude ore. All the way from 
Jefferson county, through St. Clair, 
until it loses itself in the Lookout 
range, the Red Mountain carries the 
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most abundant stores of iron. In Cherokee 
Calhoun and Talladega counties, within 
easy reach of the Selma, Rome and Dalton 
Railroad, there are furnaces in active opera- 
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tion. The Shelby Iron Works, in Shelby 
county, has an extensive foundry for work- 
ing up the famous “brown ore.” The 
Briarfield Iron Works, in Bibb county, are 
also famous, and in Clay county it is be- 
lieved that there are sufficient indications 
of magnetic ore to justify the establish- 
ment of furnaces. It is evident that at 
some central point in this rich region a 
large town is to arise, and Birmingham 
seems to have secured the precedence. 
The stores of copper and marl in Ala- 
bama are quite remarkable. In Randolph, 
Clay and Coosa counties, copper has been 
mined successfully, and lead has been 
found in Baker county. In eastern Ala- 
bama gold has been mined from time to 
time since 1843, being found in small quan- 
tities in numerous counties; there are silver 
shafts said to have been sunk by Ve Soto. 
The marble, granite and slate quarries of the 
State are rich, and will furnish cheap ma- 
terial for future cities, when the iron in- 
terest shall begin to build them. Of tin, 
plumbago, fire clay, and kaolin and lime, 
there are abundant stores. The marls of 
Alabama are expected, in due time, to fur- 
nish a very important branch of industry. 
They contain properties of the highest fer- 
tilizing character when applied to worn-out 
lands, and offer the sections of the State 
which have been unduly stimulated under 


the old planting system, a chance of re- 

newal. 

It is certain that large manufacturing 
communities are to spring up within the 
next few years, in the mineral region of 
northern and north-eastern Alabama. The 
facility with which iron, coal and lime- 
stone can be reached, mined, and sent to 
furnaces or to market; the cheapness of 
labor and land, and the facilities for inter- 
communication, both by rail and water, 
are great recommendations to the attention 
of the foreign and Northern capitalist. The 
iron ores are so rich, and such fine steel 
can be readily made from them, that they 
are certain to tempt capitalists to unearth 
them. The manufactured iron can be pro- 
duced at about the same price as that of 
the cheapest regions in England. 

From Meridian, in Mississippi, through 
Livingston, Eutaw, Tuscaloosa and Bir- 
mingham, stretches the Alabama and Chat- 
| tanooga railroad, consolidated from sev- 
' eral lines, and purchased by a number of 
Boston capitalists. It runs through the 
| beautiful Wills’ Valley, near Chattanooga, 
and will, doubtless, draw much of the 
mineral interest of the Alabama district to- 
ward Chattanooga, the natural center of 
the vast coal and iron country, whose south- 
ern terminus is where the Alleghanies 
gradually sink to sleep on the swelling 
Alabama prairies. 

_ There is much of quiet beauty in North- 
ern Alabama, much also that is bold, rug- 
ged, even grand. The Tennessee Valley 
seems to combine the loveliest character- 
istics of a Northern, with all the fragrant 
luxuriance and voluptuousness of a South- 
ern, climate. Here and there arise grand 
mountains; one encounters rapids and 
noisy waterfalls; vast stretches of forest; 
huge areas covered by ill-kept and almost 
ruined plantations, where the victims of 
the revolution are struggling with the mys- 
teries of the labor question, and the chang- 
ing influences of the times. The Memphis 
and Charleston railway, which runs through 
this valley from Chattanooga, and which 
is the connecting link in the great through 
route from the Mississippi to the Atlantic 
Ocean, has done much in developing the 
country, but does not seem to have 
brought population to any large degree. 
There are some handsome and thriving 
towns along its line; pretty Huntsville, 
Decatur, Tuscumbia with its miraculous 
spring, and Florence, Tuscumbia’s near 
neighbor, at the present head of naviga- 
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tion on the Tennessee, with its cotton 
factory, are all indications of the beauty 
and vivacity which this section will boast, 
when population comes in. At Stevenson, 
whither the Nashville and Chattanooga 
railroad comes in its search for a passage 
through the apparently impassable moun- 
tains, the beauty of the great ranges is in- 
describable. The red loam of the Valley 
will produce the best of cotton and corn, rye 
and barley, and small farmers, in this fa- 
vorable climate, and with some little capi- 
tal to start upon, could once more give this 
section its old name of “the garden of the 
South.” The large plantations are much 
neglected, in many cases ruined; the 
planters are discouraged, and the negroes 
perplexed and somewhat demoralized by 
the great changes of the past few years.* 
There has undoubtedly been a large fall- 
ing off in the amount of cotton produc- 
tion in this section of Alabama, since the 
close of the war; and as the trail of the 
armies through it was marked with blood 
and fire, it is, perhaps, not very astonish- 
ing that the delay in restoration has been 
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so great. If any portion of the South 
needs a total renewal of its population, it 
is this one: and an influx of Northern or 
foreign farmers would build it up in a 

* In a succeeding paper, the reader will find the 
labor question, and the relations of planters to la- 
borers, and of both to merchants and the outer 
world, as concerns the Valley of the Tennessee, 
and other sections of the South, fully, and, it is 
hoped, fairly discussed. 











short time. Inasmuch as the Tennessee 
river passes through the entire breadth of 
North Alabama from east to west, the 
State is as much interested as Tennessee 
in the opening of navigation at Muscle 
Shoals, feeling convinced that the manu- 
facturing interests at Florence would be 
revivified, that the valley would thus se- 
cure a cheap transportation route to mar- 
ket, and that the carrying of minerals, 
especially coal, would be made one of the 
great businesses of the section. Huntsville 
has the honor of being the county seat of 
the richest agricultural county in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, and is noted as the loca- 
tion of the convention that formed the 
State constitution, as the seat of the first leg- 
islature of the commonwealth, and the 
place at which the first Alabama newspaper 
was issued. The city, which has some five 
thousand inhabitants, sits upon a low hill, 
from whose base gushes out a limestone 
spring, ample enough to supply the popu- 
lation with water. Through this country the 
weight of war was felt heavily; the people 
of Huntsville suffered much, and the de- 
vastation in the country, caused by both 
armies, was very great. Huntsville has 
some fine schools for young ladies; the 
Greene Academy,a resort of great numbers 
of the young men of Tennessee, was de- 
stroyed during the war by the Union troops. 

Decatur was nearly submerged when I 
saw it, so that I can hardly attempt a de- 
scription. Rain poured heavily down: the 
Tennessee, on whose south bank the town 
lies, was rampant, and the railroad seem- 
ed running through a lake. From Deca- 
tur towards Nashville, Tennessee, the rail- 
way route leads through a wild, hilly coun- 
try, where the land is not especially good. 
Tuscumbia, and its tributary country also 
suffered greatly in wartime. It is noted 
for a spring, like Huntsville, but that of 
Tuscumbia is of pure freestone water, and 
springing from the plain in which the town 
is built, discharges 17,000 cubic feet of 
water every minute. Florence is connect- 
ed with Tuscumbia by a branch of the 
Memphis and Charleston road, and was 
once a formidable commercial rival to 
Nashville. It was hindered by the war 
from completing the fine manufacturing en- 
terprises which it was inaugurating, but is 
now making renewed efforts to centralize 
cotton spinning there. The Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and the Synodical Institute, flour- 
ishing institutions, are located at Florence. 
Farmers, and real farming,—not a loose 
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planting and dependence on cotton—are 
the principal needs of this section of the 
Tennessee 
Valley. 

The peo- 
ple of Ala- 
bama are as 
varied as is 
the topogra- 
phy of their 
lovely State, 
but are all 
distin guish- 
ed for frank- 
ness and 
generosity of 
character. It 
is a land of 
beautiful 
women; one 
even now 
andthensees 
among the 
degraded 
poor whites, 
who “dip 
snuff” and ; ; 
talk the most “san?” 
outrageous 
dialect, some lovely creature, who looks as 
poetic as a heathen goddess, until one 
hears her speak, or she pulls from her 
pocket a pine stick, with an old rag wrapped 
around it, and inserts it between her dainty 
lips. 

Here and there, in my journeys up 
and down the State, I saw the tall, long- 
haired, slender men who were so common 
a sight in the Alabama regiments during 
the war, and whose extraordinary height 
sometimes puzzled even the men from 
Maine and Minnesota. The countrymen in 
the interior districts were much like those 
all through the cotton districts, bound- 
ed, prejudiced and ignorant of most things 
outside the limits of their State ; difficult to 
drive into any conclusion, but easy to lead ; 
generally conciliatory in their demeanor 
towards Northerners, but possessed of 
some little distrust of their alert and ear- 
nest ways. The gentlemen of means and 
culture whom we met were charming com- 
panions, and usually accomplished. They 
had the flavor of the country gentleman, 
and much of his repose, with the breeding 
and training of city life. 

Of course I encountered many bitter 
people—men who were not at all friendly 
towards the North, and who declared tha: 








they were dissatisfied with the present con- 
dition of affairs; who cursed the negro, their 
own fate, and the federal administration; 
but these were cerfainly the exceptions. The 
citizens of Alabama, as a mass, are as loyal 
to the idea of the Union to-day as are the 
citizens of New York, and have gone very 
far forward to welcome such reconstruc- 
tion measures as are not instruments of 
oppression. In the sections where the 
lands are exhausted for the time being, or 
where crops have failed persistently, and 
the wolf of poverty is at the door, people 
have ceased to take any interest in State 
affairs, and are settling up their affairs, 
and hastening to Texas. Now and then 
one sees a few tired and soiled men and 
women on the trains, and on inquiring 
their destination, find they are on the re- 
turn from Texas, which has not treated 
them as kindly as they anticipated ; but, as 
a rule, those who go, remain. 

Here and there ostracism shows itself. 
There is some bitterness in Mobile, but I 
doubt if to-day a Northern Republican, 
voting conscientiously for the best men,— 
not installing ignorance and vice in power 
under the Republican colors,—would be 
criticised on account of his sentiments. 
The negro has such absolute freedom in 
Alabama that the whites have long ago 
given up any endeavor to check his extra- 
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vagances. There is a law which prevents 
challenge at the polls, and gives the right to 
tle challenged party to sue for damages. 
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When a native 
Southerner turns 
and joins the Re- 
publicans, he is usu- 
ally pretty thorough- 
ly ostracised; and 
this was the case 
with the gentleman 
who was mayor of 
Mobile when I visit- 
ed that city. As 
soon as he had join- 
ed the dominant 
party, he was “cut” 
in all the social 
relations; ‘his wife 
and children were 
badly treated, and 
no namewas thought 
too harsh to apply to 
him, although he 
had once been con- 
sidered a citizen of 
distinction. 

In some of the 
towns, as in Mont- 
gomery, and smaller 
communities in the region’ where the 
most distress prevails, the negroes seem 
to be absolutely dependent upon the 
charity of the white folks. Their lives 
are grossly immoral, and the women es- 
pecially have but little conception of the 
true dignity of womanhood. One sees 
men and women, like Italian and Spanish 
beggars, slouching all day, from sun to 
shade, from shade to sun, living on gar- 
bage and the results of begging and pre- 
datory expeditions—a prey to any disease 
that comes along, and festering in ignor- 
ance, Some of them have been trying ag- 
riculture, and have given it up in disgust, 
because they do not understand farming, 
and there is no one to teach them. They 
have flocked into the towns, and there re- 
main, seemingly nourishing a vague idea 
that something will turn up. It often 
struck me that the thousands of idle ne- 
groes I saw were in the attitude of waiting. 
Their expectant air was almost pathetic to 
witness. It was the same thing which we 
so often remark in animals—that quaint 
and curious, yet despairing look in the 
eyes and poise of the body, which seemed 
to say: “I would like to read the riddle of 
my relation to the universe, but I can- 
not.” So they occupy themselves lazily in 
lounging about the sheriff's sales of mort- 
gaged property,—always a prominent sight 
VoL. VIII.—34 
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in the South now-a-days, alas !—or in beg- 
ging of citizens and strangers with the 
greatest persistency. On the plantations 
they are the same as everywhere else in the 
cotton States: not always honest when 
they work for other people, and reckless 
and improvident when they work for them- 
selves. 

That there is plenty of enterprise in the 
State, there can be no doubt—no more 
doubt than that there is no money to assist 
it. Indeed, it is safe to predict for Alabama 
a sudden upspringing sometime into a mar- 
velous growth, something like that of Texas, 
because the railroad communication is al- 
ready so perfect, and the resources are so 
immense. As soon as a little money is ac- 
cumulated, or foreign capital has gained 
courage to go in, we shall see an awaken- 
ing in the beautiful commonwealth. It is 
rich in grand mountains, noble rivers, swell- 
ing prairies, mighty forests, lovely sea-coast, 
and everywhere there is a wealth of South- 
ern blossom and perfume. The northerner 
from America or Europe can readily ac- 
commodate himself to its climate, and can 
find any combination of resources that he 
may desire to develop. 

Alabama and Mississippi together form 
a mighty domain; many an empire has 
been founded on less than either con- 
tains. Both States have suffered a good 
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deal from evils incident to reconstruction ; 
both, I believe, are destined to a recupera- 
tion soon to come, and to a wealth and 
position such as neither, in the palmy 
days of slavery, dreamed of. Alabama, 
with her million of inhabitants, and Mis- 
sissippi, with her nine hundred thousand, 
seem, to an European or Northern visitor, 
almost uninhabited. In each State there is 
still an immense tract of native forest. 
The railway lines, which are almost as 
numerous in Mississippi as in Alabama, 
run for scores of miles through woods and 
uncleared or unreclaimed lands. Both 
States are embarrassed by the presence 
of freedmen, suddenly raised to the dig- 
nity of citizenship, upon their richest 
lands. The slaveholders naturally sought 
out the best land to mass their negroes 
upon, because they were sure of the largest 
results, and now the freedman is settled 
there, rudely trying to work out the prob- 
lem of self-government, which,—being too 
difficult for the white man, who has had 
superior advantages,—he, with his limited 
scope, cannot, of course, be expected com- 
pletely to solve. There has been a mar- 
velous widening and heightening of senti- 
ment in each State, and something of nation- 
al feeling is now manifested in both. A little 
money and consequent independence would 
enable the capable people to do a great 
deal, despite the encumbrances of the in- 
capables. Mississippi has no minerals from 
which to predict a future growth; but her 
splendid soil grows cotton superbly, and 
Indian corn, tobacco, hemp, flax, silk, as 
well as all kinds of grains and grasses. At 
one end of the State the apple flourishes ; 
at the other, one may luxuriate in orange 
groves and under the shade of the fig- 
tree. The sixty counties in Mississippi 
contain farms and plantations whose cash 
value, in 1870, was nearly one hundred 
millions of dollars. The rivers run south- 
west, to pay tribute to the mighty stream 
from which the State takes its name—save 
a few in the eastern section, which flow 
into the Alabama rivers, and thence reach 
the Gulf of Mexico. Property has fallen 
savagely in both Alabama and Mississippi ; 
the former boasted, in 1860, a valuation in 
real estate and personal property, of nearly 
$450,000,000 ; in 1870, $155,000,000. Mis- 
sissippi, at the outbreak of the war, had a 
valuation of $509,472,912; and in 1870, 
$154,535,.527- The cotton production of 
Mississippi fell from 1,202,507 bales, in 
1860, to 564,938 bales, in 1870; and the 





wealthy planter vanished before the storm 
of revolution. 

Corinth, in Mississippi, with its memories 
of the terrible battles of the late war 
which have made it famous, is the junction 
of the Memphis and Charleston railroad 
with the Mobile and Ohio. There Beau- 
regard once sat haughtily entrenched until 
Halleck’s persistence in assaulting drove 
him away; and there occurred that ghast- 
ly encounter between Rosecrans and Van 
Dorn which looms up, like a hideous vision, 
through the battle-smoke of our recent 
history. The land was as _ thoroughly 
camped upon as any in Virginia, and to- 
day the tracks of the contending armies 
are still visible, in the devastated timber 
and waste lands. There is good land 
thereabouts; Corinth, located on so im- 
portant a line as the Memphis and Charles- 
ton, is gradually gaining, and a few thou- 
sand bales of cotton annually go to market 
from the vicinity. A cotton and wool 
manufacturing company, an extensive en- 
terprise, with large capital, has been started 
near Corinth. Pushing down the Mobile 
and Ohio railroad to Meridian, past 
renaissant Okalona, which received such 
a terrible shattering during the war; 
past a host of tiny towns and villages 
where cotton bales, small wooden houses, 
and the depot, are the principal fea- 
tures; along the rich prairie lands, world- 
famous; over the pine slopes—one comes 
into the rich woodlands which fringe 
the country in which Meridian stands. 
From Okalona a branch line runs off to 
the new and thriving town of Aberdeen; 
from both towns and their neighborhood 
large quantities of cotton are annually sent 
to market. 

Meridian, a new town in the woods, yet 
pretty withal, is the southern terminus of 
the Alabama and Chattanooga railroad, 
which runs through Birmingham to Chat- 
tanooga, in Eastern Tennessee. At the 
time of my journey along the line from 
Birmingham northward, the road was in 
one of those anomalous conditions into 
which Southern railways sometimes get; 
a condition in which no one knows who 
owns it, and it is so hopelessly embarrass- 
ed that it is hardly considered worth while 
to inquire. No tickets were to be had at 
the depot ; I was informed that it was uncer- 
tain that there would be any train that 
night. Reckoned the conductor (“ captain,” 
my informant called him) was running the 
train, and making what he could of it. But 
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the line is a remarkably fine one, and as 
soon as population comes in to support it, 
will be one of the great routes of Alabama. It 
passes, on its way northward, through Eutaw, 
pretty in its bowers of shade trees, along 
the fertile prairies, with their underlayers 
of limestone; and crosses the ‘Tombigbee 
river, at a point where the whitish lime- 
stone bluffs are ranged in rows forming 
high banks as picturesque and imposing as 
the walls of an ancient temple. Here once 
was great wealth, and here thousands of 
slaves toiled. Now they have vanished; so 
has the wealth, and the planter is left be- 
hind to toil as best he can. Tuscaloosa, 
named after a valiant Indian chieftain of 
Alabama’s early history, was for many 
years the capital of the State, and is the 
site of the State Lunatic Asylum, a United 
States Land Office, and many flourishing 
schools. The State University, already 
alluded to, has a group of handsome build- 
ings on a commanding eminence not far 
from the banks of the Black Warrior River. 
But few students frequent it now. There 
is some hope that the University may be re- 
vivified as Alabama grows prosperous once 
more. Situated on the borders of both 
the agricultural and mineral region of the 
State, Tuscaloosa has always been interest- 
ed in the mining of both the iron and coal 
abundant near by, and the Kennedale 
cotton mill, near the town, has been in 
prosperous operation since 1868. The 
Black Warrior* is a fine stream, and serves 
as a highway for the transportation of coal 
and iron to Demopolis, and thence via the 
Tombigbee towards the Gulf. Demopolis 
was settled in 1818 by a colony of French 
imperialists whose devotion to Napoleon 
the First had compelled them to fly from 
France. Among them were many noted 
soldiers and ladies of the fallen Emperor’s 
court. Many afterwards returned to 
France, and but few of their descendants 
at present remain in Alabama. 

Scattered over the fifty-five thousand 
square miles which make up the State of 
Mississippi, there are but half a dozen 
towns of considerable size. It can readily 
support on its thirty-five millions of acres 
a dozen millions of people. Vicksburg, 
Natchez, Jackson and Columbus are 
the principal towns; the rest are villages, 
into which the trade created by the sur- 


* Tusca-loosee—meaning Black Warrior, was the 
Choctaw term for the river, and the town took its 
name from it. 
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rounding country has crowded. All the 
good lands are very accessible; railroads 
run in every direction through the State. 
The Vicksburg and Meridian route runs 
from Meridian through Jackson to the 
Mississippi river; the New Orleans, Jack- 
son and Great Northern gives the capital 
easy communication with New Orleans, 
and, via the Mississippi Central, which runs 
from Jackson to Grenada, and from Gre- 
nada through Holly Springs and Oxford 
to the Tennessee line, sends a current of 
Northern trade and travel through the 
State. Columbus is an enterprising town 
on the Tombigbee river, in the center of a 
rich planting region, and depends mainly 
for its support upon the shipment of cotton 
to Mobile. Vicksburg and Natchez are 
described, in a succeeding paper, in their 
relations to the Mississippi river and the 
country which contributes to their trade; 
it remains, therefore, to give you some 
little idea of the Mississippi capital, 
Jackson. 

First of all, Jackson is very pretty—a 
quiet, unambitious village of five or six 
thousand inhabitants, on the banks of the 
Pearl river, a charming stream, ‘which 
makes its erratic way through lovely forests 
and thickets, and whose current is strewn 
with driftwood torn from them. At Jackson 
one begins to feel the ripeness and perfec- 
tion of the far South; he is only twelve 
hours from New Orleans, and sees in the 
gardens the same lustrous magnificence of 
blossom which so charmed his eye in the 
Louisiana metropolis. The evenings are 
wonderfully beautiful, silent, impressive. 
Reaching Jackson from Vicksburg at 
dark, I strolled along the half mile of 
street between the hotel and the main part 
of the town; there was no stir—no sound; 
one might as well have been in a wood. 
At last, encountering a mule-car whose 
only occupant was the negro driver, I re- 
turned in it to the hotel, where I found 
that every one but the watchful clerk had 
retired. 

The State Capitol, a solid and not un- 
handsome building, the Penitentiary, the 
Insane Asylum, the Land Office, a fine 
Governor’s residence, and the Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, compose 
Jackson's public buildings, all well built 
and commodious. In the long main street 
of the town, at the proper seasons, one 
sees lines of emigrant wagons, filled with 
hard-featured men and women bound for 
Texas or “Arkinsaw.” These Ishmaels 
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deal from evils incident to reconstruction ; 
both, I believe, are destined to a recupera- 
tion soon to come, and to a wealth and 
position such as neither, in the palmy 
days of slavery, dreamed of. Alabama, 
with her million of inhabitants, and Mis- 
sissippi, with her nine hundred thousand, 
seem, to an European or Northern visitor, 
almost uninhabited. In each State there is 
still an immense tract of native forest. 
The railway lines, which are almost as 
numerous in Mississippi as in Alabama, 
run for scores of miles through woods and 
uncleared or unreclaimed lands. Both 
States are embarrassed by the presence 
of freedmen, suddenly raised to the dig- 
nity of citizenship, upon their richest 
lands. The slaveholders naturally sought 
out the best land to mass their negroes 
upon, because they were sure of the largest 
results, and now the freedman is settled 
there, rudely trying to work out the prob- 
lem of self-government, which,—being too 
difficult for the white man, who has had 
superior advantages,—he, with his limited 
scope, cannot, of course, be expected com- 
pletely to solve. There has been a mar- 


velous widening and heightening of senti- 


mentin each State, and something of nation- 
al feeling is now manifested in both. A little 
money and consequent independence would 
enable the capable people to do a great 
deal, despite the encumbrances of the in- 
capables. Mississippi has no minerals from 
which to predict a future growth; but her 


splendid soil grows cotton superbly, and | 


Indian corn, tobacco, hemp, flax, silk, as 


well as all kinds of grains and grasses. At | 


one end of the State the apple flourishes ; 
at the other, one may luxuriate in orange 
groves and under the shade of the fig- 
tree. The sixty counties in Mississippi 
contain farms and plantations whose cash 
value, in 1840, was nearly one hundred 
millions of dollars. The rivers run south- 
west, to pay tribute to the mighty stream 
from which the State takes its name—save 
a few in the eastern section, which flow 
into the Alabama rivers, and thence reach 
the Gulf of Mexico. Property has fallen 
savagely in both Alabama and Mississippi ; 
the former boasted, in 1860, a valuation in 
real estate and personal property, of nearly 
$450,000,000 ; in 1870, $155,000,000. Mis- 
sissippi, at the outbreak of the war, had a 
valuation of $509,472,912; and in 1870, 
$154,535,527. The cotton production of* 
Mississippi fell from 1,202,507 bales, in 
1860, to 564,938 bales, in 1870; and the 








wealthy planter vanished before the storm 
of revolution. 

Corinth, in Mississippi, with its memories 
of the terrible battles of the late war 
which have made it famous, is the junction 
of the Memphis and Charleston railroad 
with the Mobile and Ohio. There 
regard once sat haughtily entrenched until 
Halleck’s persistence in assaulting drove 
him away; and there occurred that ghast- 
ly encounter between Rosecrans and \ in 
Dorn which looms up, like a hideous vision, 
through the battle-smoke of our recent 
history. The land was as_ thorough ly 
camped upon as any in Virginia, and 
day the tracks of the contending armies 
are still visible, in the devastated timber 
and waste lands. There is good land 
thereabouts; Corinth, located on so im- 
portant a line as the Memphis and Charles- 
ton, is gradually gaining, and a few thou- 
sand bales of cotton annually goto market 
from the vicinity. A cotton and wool 
manufacturing company, an extensive en- 
terprise, with large capital, has been started 
near Corinth. Pushing down the Mobile 
and Ohio railroad to Meridian, past 
renaissant Okalona, which received such 
a terrible shattering during the war; 
past a host of tiny towns and _ villages 


-where cotton bales, small wooden houses, 


and the depot, are the principal fea- 
tures; along the rich prairie lands, world- 
famous; over the pine slopes—one comes 
into the rich woodlands which fringe 
the country in which Meridian stands 
From Okalona a branch line runs off to 
the new and thriving town of Aberdeen; 
from both towns and their neighborhood 
large quantities of cotton are annually sent 
to market. 

Meridian, a new town in the woods, yet 
pretty withal, is the southern terminus of 
the Alabama and Chattanooga railroad, 
which runs through Birmingham to Chat- 
tanooga, in Eastern Tennessee. At the 
time of my journey along the line from 

3irmingham northward, the road was in 
one of those anomalous conditions into 
which Southern railways sometimes get; 
a condition in which no one knows who 
owns it, and it is so hopelessly embarrass- 
ed that it is hardly considered worth while 
to inquire. No tickets were to be had at 
the depot ; I was informed that it was uncer!- 
tain that there would be any train that 
night. Reckoned the conductor (“« captain, 
my informant called him) was running the 
train, and making what he could of it. But 
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ie line is a remarkably fine one, and as 
soon as population comes in to support it, 
will be one of the great routes of Alabama. It 
passes, On its way northward, through Eutaw, 
pretty 
the fertile prairies, with their underlayers 
of limestone; and crosses the Tombigbee 
river, at a point where the whitish lime- 
stone bluffs are ranged in rows forming 
high banks as picturesque and imposing as 
the walls of an ancient temple. Here once 
was great em and here thousands of 
slaves toiled. Now they have vanished ; so 
has the wealth, and the planter is left be- 
hind to toil as best he can. Tuscaloosa, 
named after a valiant Indian chieftain of 
Alabama’s early history, was for many 
years the capital of the State, and is the 
site of the State Lunatic Asylum, a United 
States Land Office, and many flourishing 
schools. The State University, alre ady 
alluded to, has a group of handsome build- 
ings ON a commanding eminence not far 
from the banks of the Black Warrior River. 
But few students frequent it now. There 
is some hope that the University may be re- 
vivified as Alabama grows prosperous once 


more. Situated on the borders of both 


the agricultural and mineral region of the 


State, Tuscaloosa has always been interest- 
ed in the mining of both the iron and coal 
abundant near by, and the Kennedale 
cotton mill, near the town, has been in 
prosperous operation since 1868. The 
Black Warrior* is a fine stream, and serves 
as a highway for the transportation of coal 
and iron to Demopolis, and thence via the 
Tombigbee towards the Gulf. Demopolis 
was settled in 1818 by a colony of French 
imperialists whose devotion to Napoleon 
the First had compelled them to fly from 
France. Among them were many noted 
soldiers and ladies of the fallen Emperor’s 
court. Many afterwards returned to 
France, and but few of their descendants 
at present remain in Alabama. 

Scattered over the fifty-five thousand 
square miles which make up the State of 
Mississippi, there are but half a dozen 
towns of considerable size. It can readily 
support on its thirty-five millions of acres 
a dozen millions of people. Vicksburg, 
Natchez, Jackson and Columbus are 
the principal towns; the rest are villages, 
into which the trade created by the sur- 


* Tusca-loosee—me aning Black Warrior, was the 
Choctaw term for the river, and the town took its 
name from it. 
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rounding country has crowded. All the 
good lands are very accessible; railroads 
run in every direction through the State. 
The Vicksburg and Meridian route runs 
from Meridian through Jackson to the 
Mississippi river; the New Orleans, Jack- 
son and Great Northern gives the capital 
easy communication with New Orleans, 
and, via the Mississippi Central, which runs 
from Jackson to Grenada, and from Gre- 
nada through Holly Springs and Oxford 
to the Tennessee line, sends a current of 
Northern trade and travel through the 
State. Columbus is an enterprising town 
on the Tombigbee river, in the center of a 
rich planting region, and depends mainly 
for its support upon the shipment of cotton 
to Mobile. Vicksburg and Natchez are 
described, in a succeeding paper, in their 
relations to the Mississippi river and the 
country which contributes to their trade; 
it remains, therefore, to give you some 
little idea of the Mississippi capital, 
Jackson. 

First of all, Jackson is very pretty—a 
quiet, unambitious village of five or six 
thousand inhabitants, on the banks of the 
Pearl river, a charming stream, which 
makes its erratic way through lovely forests 
and thickets, and whose current is strewn 
with driftwood torn from them, At Jackson 
one begins to feel the ripeness and perfec- 
tion of the far South; he is only twelve 
hours from New Orleans, and sees in the 
gardens the same lustrous magnificence of 
blossom which so charmed his eye in the 
Louisiana metropolis. -The evenings are 
wonderfully beautiful, silent, impressive. 
Reaching Jackson from Vicksburg at 
dark, I strolled along the half mile of 
street between the hotel and the main part 
of the town; there was no stir—no sound; 
one might as well have been in a wood. 
At last, encountering a mule-car whose 
only occupant was the negro driver, I re- 
turned in it to the hotel, where I found 
that every one but the watchful clerk had 
retired. 

The State Capitol, a solid and not un- 
handsome building, the Penitentiary, the 
Insane Asylum, the Land Office, a fine 
Governor’s residence, and the Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, compose 
Jackson's public buildings, all well built 
and commodious. In the long main street 
of the town, at the proper seasons, one 
sees lines of emigrant wagons, filled with 
hard-featured men and women bound for 
Texas or “Arkinsaw.” These Ishmaels 
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are not looked upon with any especial love 
by the inhabitants who intend to remain 
in their native State, and are often the 
subjects of much satire, which they bear 
good-humoredly. The Hebrews’ names 


appeared to predominate on the signs ; 
they monopolize most of the trade; negroes 
lounge everywhere, and there are large 
numbers of smartly dressed mulattoes, or 
sometimes full blacks, who flit here and 
there with that conscious air which dis- 


tinguishes the freedman. I wish here to 
avow, however, that those of the negroes 
in office, with whom I came in contact in 
Mississippi, impressed me much more 
powerfully as worthy, intelligent, and likely 
to progress, than many whom I saw else- 
where inthe South. There are some who are 
exceedingly capable, and none of those 
immediately attached to the government at 
Jackson are incapable. In the legislature 
there are now and then negroes who are 
ignorant; but of late both branches have 
been freer from this curse than have those 
of Louisiana or South Carolina. 

A visit to the capitol showed me that 
the negroes, who form considerably more 
than half the population of Mississippi, 
had certainly secured a fair share of the 
offices. Inthe State Treasurer’s depart- 
ment there was a staid and well-spoken 
black man; in the Auditor’s office there 
were yet others; in the rooms of the Sec- 
retary of State there were negroes; the 
Attorney-General was a half-negro, the 
natural son of a distinguished Mississip- 





pian of the old regime ; the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives was black, 
and the Superintendent of Education was 
of negro blood. The blacks who went and 
came from the Governor's office seemed 
very intelligent, and some of them entered 
into general conversation in an interesting 
manner. 

The present Governor, ex-U. S. Senator 
Adelbert Ames, was four years Military 
Governor of Mississippi, and knows the 
temper of both whites and blacks in the 
State very well. At the outset of his admin- 
istration, which began recently, he affirmed 
his determination to redeem the Republican 
party in that section from the charge of 
corruption, and the legislature has taken 
measures to second his laudable resolve. 
Mississippi's State debt is but little—some 
three millions; she was fortunate enough 
not to have any credit in the markets of 
the world when reconstruction began, and 
therefore escaped a good many financial 
dangers. Her repudiation of her honest 
indebtedness, years ago, did her infinite 
harm, and it would be wise to take up that 
debt, and pay it in future. Part of the 
money at present owed by the State is due 
the schools. The State tax is not large; it 
is the city and county taxation which is 
oppressive, but that is mainly because of the 
straitened circumstances of the people. 
The vicious system of issuing State war- 
rants has been for some time pursued, but 
a bill was passed at the last legislative ses- 
sion, funding all these warrants and bring- 
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ing them up from sixty to eighty cents at 
once. A new law also requires that all 
taxes be paid in greenbacks. The State 
paper has, at times since reconstruction, 
been sold on the street in Jackson at forty 
per cent. below par. The return toa cash 
basis, will, it is estimated, save twenty-five 
per cent. in the cost of government alone. 
A general movement in favor of “ retrench- 
ment and reform” on the part of the 
dominant party is manifest, and the resto- 
ration of the State’s credit will be the 
natural result of this. Gov. Ames is firm 
in his measures, and is not surrounded, 
to judge from a brief look at them, with 
men who are inclined to misuse their op- 
portunities. To his military régime suc- 
ceeded the government of Mr. Alcorn, 
now United States Senator from Missis- 
sippi, and when Mr. Alcorn was sent to 
the Senate, Lieut.-Gov. Powers took his 
place. Alcorn, returning from the Senate 


last year, contested the Governor’s chair 
with Ames, but, not succeeding in a re- 
election, returned to Washington. 

The State Superintendent of Education 
informed me that there are about seventy- 
five thousand children now in attendance 
upon the State schools, fully fifty thousand 


of whom are colored. He believed that 
there was at the time of my visit a mill- 
ion dollars worth of school property owned 
in the State, which proved a great ad- 
vance since the war. In counties mainly 
Democratic in sentiment, there is formid- 
able opposition to anything like a public 
school system, but in those where Republi- 
can or negro officials domi- 
nate, schools are readily kept 
open and fully attended. The 
Superintendent said that he 
had in only one case endeav- 
ored to insist upon mixed 
schools, and that was in a 
county where the white teach- 
ers had refused to teach negro 
scholars. He had found it ne- 
cessary to inform those teach- 
ers ‘that, in that case, they must 
not attempt to keep the black 
children from the white schools, 
since he was determined that 
they should receive instruction. 
The school fund is quite large ; 
there are normal schools at 
Holly Springs and Tougaloo ; 
and the blacks have founded 
a university named after Al- 
com. It occupies the site of 
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| the old Oakland College near Rodney, on 


the Mississippi river, and receives an an- 
nual appropriation of fifty thousand dol- 
lars. A successful university has also been 
in operation in ‘lougaloo for several years. 
First-class teachers for the public schools 
are very much needed. Large numbers of 
very good private schools are maintained 
in the State by those citizens who still dis- 
The Uni- 
versity of Mississippi,* at Oxford, an old 
and well-managed institution, receives, as 
does Alcorn University, an annual subsidy 
of fifty thousand dollars from the State, 
and its average attendance is fully equal 
to that before the war. It has been prop- 
erly fostered and nourished by the Repub- 
lican government, and the motley adven- 
turers in South Carolina might learn a les- 
3on in justice and impartiality from the 
party in power in Mississippi. As soon as 
the funds devoted by the State to educa- 
tional purposes are paid in greenbacks, 
or, in other words, when the evil sys- 
tem of “ warrants” is thoroughly extinct, 
Mississippi will make sterling progress in 
education, and, in proportion, will grow 
in thrift, wealth and importance. 

Jackson has two flourishing newspapers, 
“The Pilot” being the Republican, and “ The 
Clarion” the Democratic organ. Socially, 
the town has always been one of high rank 
in the South, although some of the rougher 
Mississippian element has at times been 


* Both this and Alcorn University have agricul- 
tural departments. 
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IN THE COTTON STATES: 


AN EMIGRANT TRAIN STOPPING FOR WATER, 


manifest in that section. The residence 


once occupied by Mr. Yerger, who killed 
the military Mayor of Jackson, shortly after 
the close of the war, because that Mayor 
had insisted upon the collection of cer- 
tain taxes, is still pointed out to visitors. 
There are many charming drives in the 
town; a little beyond it, the roads are 


rough and the country is wild. A garri- 
son is maintained at Jackson, and now 
and then the intervention of United States 
authority is necessary to quell disturb- 
ances in interior districts. 

The State has made efforts to secure 
immigration, but, like many other South- 
ern commonwealths, finds it impossible 
to compete with the North-west, and 
becomes discouraged in presence of the 
objections made by white laborers to set- 
tling within its boundaries. The south- 
western portion presents really fine induce- 
ments for the cultivation of cotton, corn, 
tobacco, sugar-cane, peaches, pears, apples 
and grapes. In several of these south- 
western counties the yield of sugar has 
been one thousand pounds to the acre. 
The average yield of cotton is a bale to 
the acre. Fruit culture could be made a 
paying specialty throughout that part of 
the State. The rich stores of pine, pecan, 
hickory, oak, walnut, elm, ash and cypress 
timber form also an element of future 
wealth. Those lands fronting upon the 
Gulf of Mexico offer, in orange orchards 
and the miraculous oyster-beds along the 
shores, rare prizes for the emigrants who 
will go and take them. The land in the 
counties a little remote from the coast is 
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rich in a luxuriant growth of pine, and 
there, too, the culture of sugar and the 
grape has already been successful. The 
stock grazier, also, can find his paradise 
there; and there the ample water power 
of the Pearl, the Wolf, the Pascagoula, the 
Escalaufa, the Leaf and the Chickasawha 
rivers can turn the largest mills. The 
average price of lands in the State, ac- 
cepting the testimony of the government 
immigration agent, is five dollars per acre 
The mighty resources of the Yazoo delta, 
and the country along the Big Black’ river, 
will be considered in another article. 
Life and property are probably as safe 
as in any other State in the South; the re- 
putation of southern Mississippi has not 
always been of the best, in respect to law 
and order; butthe State seems to have en- 
tered upon an epoch of peace and con- 
firmed decency since the inauguration of 
the new government. To read the pro- 
vincial press, one would imagine that the 
most revolutionary condition of affairs pre- 
vailed in all sections, but it is only where 
the ignorance of the negro operates as an 
actual hindrance to development, and 
where the turbulence of rough whites, and 
their prejudiced intolerance of the new 
régime, hinders development and leads to 
quarreling. Mississippi has, undoubtedly, 
suffered immensely, in a material point 
of view, since the close of the war, but is 
now on the road to an upbuilding, and 
would spring into astonishing growth if the 
vexed labor question could only be settled 
in some manner. 

An immigration to the Mississippi sea- 
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board, where there is so much magnificent 
timber, would be peculiarly advantageous 
to young men possessed of small capital. 
Pascagoula river and its tributaries give a 
water line thirteen hundred miles in ex- 
tent through a dense timber region. Mil- 
lions of feet of good lumber are now 
shipped from this section. The improve- 
ment of the harbor and the deepening of 
the channel at Pascagoula, and the eleva- 
tion of that place and of Bay St. Louis into 
ports of entry, would greatly. increase the 
trade of Mississippi in that direction. The 
people of the State have also long desired 
the connection of the Gulf coast with the 
central interior, by a railway line, and will 
demand it soon. Until it is accomplished, 
Mississippi will perforce pour streams of 
commerce into Mobile and New-Orleans, 
while her own grand harbors remain un- 
improved and empty. Meantime, the 
completion of the network gradually 
covering the State goes on; and the 
Memphis and Selma, the Mobile and 
North-western, the Vicksburg and Mem- 
phis, the Vicksburg and Nashville, the 
Prentice and Bogue Phalia, and the 
Natchez, Jackson and Columbus roads are 
projected, and in some cases the routes 
have been partially graded. The Vicks- 
burg and Nashville road had no _ verv 
powerful reasons for existence, as its pro- 
jected line was intersected at equi-distant 
intervals by three rich and powerful lines, 
in successful operation; and there has 
been a good deal of opposition to the sur- 
rendering to that road of the trust funds 
known as the three per cent., and the agri- 
cultural land scrip, amounting in all to 
some $320,000. 

Along the line of rail from Jackson to 
New Orleans there is much growth of sub- 





stantial character. Mr. H. E. McComb, of 
Wilmington, Del., has built up a flourish- 
ing town not far from the Louisiana line, 
and named it McComb City. But the 
country is mainly still in a wild state, and 
ong cannot help feeling, while borne along 
in the palace car through forests and 
tangled thickets, that he is gradually leav- 
ing the civilized world behind, imagining 
that each village which he sees, like an is- 
land in the ocean of foliage, is the last, and 
falling into a profound astonishment when 
he comes upon the cultivated and European 
syrroundings of New Orleans. Northward, 
along the railway lines, it is much the 
same. All one day we rode along the 
line from Jackson to Memphis, and in the 
whole distance we came to only two towns 
of any mentionable size. The others were 
merely groupings of a few unpainted 
houses built against the hillsides, among 
the trees, and on the open plains. 

The plantation life is much the same in 
one section of the State as in another, al- 
though the methods of culture and the 
amount of results may differ somewhat. 
The white man and the negro are alike in- 
different to a safe and steady provision for 
the future by growing their supplies. The 
planters are nearly all poor, and very much 
in need of ready money, for which they 
have to pay exorbitant rates of interest; 
and at the end of a year of pretty hard 
work,—for the cotton planter by no means 
rests upon a bed of roses,—both whites 
and blacks find themselves little better off 
than when they began, and feel sore and 
discouraged. The negroes have been 
pushed from this condition into flight, and 
the white planters complain very generally 
of the want of labor. 


OUR NEW NORMAL COLLEGE. 


TEN years ago the traveler approaching 
New York City from the East, emerged 
from the railway tunnels at Yorkville, to 
look upon as uninviting a tract of shanty- 
covered rocks, sunken squares converted 
into stagnant lakes by unfinished streets, 
barren commons, cattle-yards and similar 
abominations, as could be found on the 
continent. For two miles northward from 





Forty-Second street, the squares between 
Lexington Avenue and Fifth, contained 
scarcely a respectable building, save those 
of Columbia College, then a long way out 
of town. 

Now, this same strip of land comprises 
one of the most inviting portions of the 
city. The shanties have been torn down, 
the rocks blasted away, the lakes filled up, 








THE NEW YORK CITY 


and the former site of unmitigated ugli- 
ness is covered with miles of handsome re- 
sidences, interspersed with costly churches 
and public institutions, whose architecture 
corresponds with the importance of their 
several missions— hospitals, asylums for 
the young,-and homes for the aged; the 
generous structure for the housing of the 
still more generous Lenox Library; and, 
not the least noticeable, the building figured 
in our illustration—the seat of our new 
Normal College. 

Here, if the saying of the ancient school- 
master is true, New York has in training 
her future rulers, for here the guardians of 
the coming generation are fitting them- 
selves for their high calling. The future 
of our public schools is in their hands; 
and in the schools, to great extent, lies the 
destiny of the city. 

Though perhaps the least known of the 
institutions of the city, our Normal Col- 
lege, from the nature of its mission, must 
be ranked among the most important. 

Of the twenty-three hundred teachers 
employed by the city, more than twenty- 
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NORMAL COLLEGE. 


one hundred are women. From so large 
a number,—the majority in early woman- 
hood,—it is inevitable that many, for matri- 
monial or other reasons, should retire 
from the service every year. The number 
thus lost to the schools is, in fact, from one 
hundred and sixty to one hundred and 
eighty a year; and at least an equal num- 
ber of teachers must be annually added to 
the force to keep the ranks full. Whence 
shall we get them? 

Experience, elsewhere as well as in this 
city, has demonstrated the impossibility of 
supplying so many vacancies suitably, un- 
less special provision is made therefor. 
Formerly the majority of new teachers 
came direct from the grammar schools, 
whose range of study was altogether in- 
adequate to secure the breadth of culture 
to be desired in teachers. And even if 
the requisite scholarship was forthcoming, 
the necessary professional training for the 
teacher’s work was pretty sure to be lack- 
ing. 

To save the younger classes, therefore, 
from the blundering experiments of novices, 
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and still more to ensure that uniformity in 
methods of teaching and modes of discip- 
line so essential to a harmonious school 
system, it was imperative that the incom- 
ing instructors should be not only trained 
for their work, but trained uniformly; to 
accomplish which there was no way so 
sure as to establish an institution like the 
Nonual College, capable of graduating 
annually at least two hundred young wo- 
men cqmpetent to enter upon the teacher's 
labors understandingly. 

But this was not the only reason which 
led the city to undertake so costly a work. 

When the public school system was first 
organized, the founders wisely saw the 
need of a high school to carry on the 
education of the more deserving and ambi- 
tious of the pupils of the grammar schools, 
not only to give dignity to the system, but 
to serve as an incentive to and reward for 
industry in the lower schools. At that 
time women had not been recognized as 
the most suitable instructors of the young, 
and the demand for higher education on 
their part had not begun to be heard. The 
consequence was that the candidates for 
admission to the upper school,—the Free 
Academy,—came wholly from the boys’ 


schools, and in time the academy got to 
be looked upon as their exclusive privilege. 

In the meantime great changes were 
wrought in public opinion in regard to the 
education of girls, and the employment of 


women as teachers. And though the 
higher education of the graduates of the 
girls’ grammar schools promised infinitely 
more for the public benefit than that of 
their brothers,—nine-tenths of the public 
school teachers coming from their ranks,— 
the discrimination against them was con- 
tinued until the Department of Education 
was created by Act of Legislature in 1869. 

By this time the demand for a girls’ 
school of equal grade to that of the boys’ 
high school,—now called the College of 
the City of New York,—could no longer 
be disregarded. Accordingly one of the 
first steps of the new Board was to estab- 
lish such an institution, the Normal and 
High School for Girls, in temporary 
quarters, corner of Broadway and Fourth 
street. The school was opened in Febru- 
ary, 1870, and, though miserably lodged, 
soon demonstrated its right to be, by call- 
ing together upwards of a thousand young 
ladies, eager for higher culture than the 
grammar schools had offered them. The 
school, soon dignified by the title of Nor- 
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mal College, remained at this place until 
last fall, when it removed to the new and 
elegan\ home prepared for it up town. 

The site selected for the buildings oc- 
cupies the block bounded by Fourth Ave- 
nué,. Lexington Avenue, Sixty-eighth and 
Sixty-ninth streets, an area somewhat more 
than thirty-two full-sized city lots. 

The engraving will convey a better idea 
of the architecture of the buildings than 
any written description can. It is enough 
to say, that it satisfies every reasonable 
demand as to beauty, solidity, convenience 
and durability. 

The plan of the College building may 
be represented by the letter T, the top of 
the letter fronting Fourth Avenue. A 
building corresponding to the Fourth Av- 
enue front is now nearly completed on Lex- 
ington Avenue, for the use of a Model 
and Training School, giving the combined 
structure a ground plan resembling an 
expanded letter -4 

The buildings are four stories in height 
above the cellar, which contains a janitor’s 
kitchen, store-rooms, places for furnaces, 
fuel, etc. The top of the balustrade is 
seventy-five feet above the street curb. 
The height of the main tower is one hun- 
dred and forty-two feet, and that of the 
observatory tower one hundred and twenty- 
six feet. The last is surmounted by a re- 
volving dome for astronomical purposes, 
the axis of the instrument being one hun- 
dred and sixteen feet above the street 
pavement. 

The assembly hall, occupying the third 
and fourth stories of the main building, 
is, perhaps, the most spacious and beautiful 
room for its purpose in the world. Includ- 
ing the galleries, it will comfortably seat 
two thousand persons. Here the daily 
opening exercises of the College are held. 
In the first story of the same building is 
the calisthenium, fifty-one by seventy-four 
feet, besides a library, private rooms, store- 
room, and janitor’s residence. 

The extension, or class-room building, 
contains ten class-rooms on each floor 
above the first,—thirty in all,—besides 
private rooms, wardrobes, etc., divided by 
halls fifteen feet wide running the entire 
length of the building, one hundred and 
twenty-seven feet. The first story con- 
tains two spacious lavatories, retiring rooms, 
a room for promenading, seventy-five by 
one hundred feet, and, most important of 
all, two rooms twenty-eight by thirty, fur- 
nished with extra heating apparatus for 
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the drying of clothing, umbrellas, etc., in 
wet weather. 

Throughout, in planning and furnishing, 
the College is in every way such as the 
city may well be proud of. The cost of 
the buildings, with the land they stand on, 
was one million dollars. 

The model school building will com- 
prise accommodations for a primary de- 
partment, numbering five hundred boys and 
girls, and a grammar department with three 
hundred girls. 

The College buildings offer accommoda- 
tions for upwards of one thousand five 
hundred students, the number now en- 
rolled being about a thousand, with an 
average daily attendance of over eight 
hundred. The faculty numbers thirty pro- 
fessors and teachers, twenty-four of whom 
are women. The course of study covers 
a period of three years, with a grade for 
each half year. The first five grades are 
designed to give the students a careful 
training in Latin, French, German, His- 
tory, Mathematics as far as Trigonometry, 
Physics, Botany, Astronomy, Zoology, En- 
glish Literature, Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion, Drawing and Music, these regular 
studies being supplemented by lectures on 
Mineralogy, Chemistry, Anatomy and Phy- 
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siology, and other branch& of science. 


The last term is devoted more especially 
to the science and art of teaching, with 
experimental practice in the training 
school. But four regular recitations are 
required daily of each pupil, the rest of 
the time being devoted to miscellaneous 
exercise requifing no study, exercise in the 
calisthenium, recreation, etc. 

No pretence is made to anything like 
the mastery of all the studies pursued. It 
were folly to attempt it in the time allotted, 
The instruction given is rather such as to 
develop habits of intelligent study while 
supplying the pupils with such general and 
fundamental information as will fit them 
for the work of elementary teaching. 

Though passing through the most criti- 
cal period of their lives, and one believed 
by many to be unsuited to study, the 
average health of the young ladies has 
been remarkably good. Indeed, in the 
opinion of President Hunter, the amount 
of mental work they have to do is physi- 
cally beneficial, the most efficient sanitary 
measure for a safe passage from girlhood 
to womanhood being study enough 
to keep the mind occupied with other 
thoughts than those pertaining to sex and 
self, 
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A FEw years ago I left Bombay, India, 
as a passenger on the screw steamer “ Pen- 
ang,” which at that time used to carry the 
regular monthly mail between Bombay, 
Muscat, or Mascat (a sea-port on the north- 
east coast of Arabia), and the principal 
ports of the Persian Gulf. 

The steamer, a staunch vessel of about 
eight hundred tons, carried a full and very 
valuable cargo of merchandise, and her 
decks were densely crowded from stem to 
stern with deck passengers of both sexes 
and all ages, without exception natives of 
Asia and Eastern Africa, who, in their 
heterogeneous, highly picturesque Oriental 
costumes and characteristic attitudes, pre- 
sented a striking fadleau vivant. 

We had a very pleasant passage across 
the tranquil, azure waters of the Gulf 
of Oman, and in due time sighted the 
bare and rugged cliffs of Ras-(Cape)-el 
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HAd, 130 miles south-east of the harbor of 
Mascat, and, shortly after, the mountain 
chain which forms the coast of the torrid, 
dismally desolate maritime territory of El 
Oman. 

Slowly and cautiously the steamer wound 
her way through the gorge. Presently she 
came in sight of three large, plain, stone 
buildings, fronting towards the offing, and 
standing on the beach at the head of the 
harbor. 

The one in the center, the largest of the 
three buildings, looking somewhat like a 
three or four-story cotton factory, was the 
residence of the Imaum (Sultan) of Mas- 
cat; the one on its left side, similar in ap- 
pearance, but with all the window-openings 
iron-barred, and the majority of them care- 
fully screened with Indian matting, was the 
Imaum’s “zenana,” or harem; while the 
edifice on the right side of the Imaums 
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palace, a building much lower than the 
two former, but of a less forbidding aspect, 
owing to its whitewashed walls and a lux- 
uriant garden within its spacious precincts, 
was the residence of Her Britannic Majes- 
ty’s consul, or rather political agent, whose 
influence is scarcely less than that of the 
Imaum himself. 

Not being a British subject, I cared more 
ibout seeing something of the every-day 
ife of the people of Mascat than the honor 
of being introduced to a British consul, or 
even political agent; and so rambled on 
through the town in company with the 
second officer and the steward of the 
steamer, who proceeded to the bazaar, to 
purchase some fresh provisions. 

After a protracted zig-zag tramp through 
the exceedingly narrow, tortuous and filthy 
streets, permeated by an atmosphere op- 
pressively hot and positively sickening; 
brushing past closely muffled, carefully- 
veiled women, serious-looking, long-beard- 
ed merchants and tradesmen, ragged sol- 
diers and Bedouins, all but stark naked 
fishermen, sailors, laborers, slaves, &c., we 
finally reached the bazaar, or market, where 
everything that is obtainable or manufac- 
tured in Mascat can be bought—from the 
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well-known locusts, a favorite article of 
food, to the most gorgeous diamond neck. 
laces of the Orient. 

My companions had just finished thei 
purchases, and hired a couple of stout ne- 
groes tocarry the goods to the beach, when 
all of a sudden we were startled by a gen. 
eral stampede of all the people of that por- 
tion of the bazaar which we had just left. 

They came rushing madly after us, the 
men shouting, the women screaming, and 
all of them gesticulating in the wildest 
manner. What could cause sucha sudden 
and universal flight of the population ? 
Was it a revolt among the rabble? a dog 
afflicted with hydrophobia? a sudden attack 
of hostile Bedouins from the adjacent 
desert ? or had the good people of Mascat 
all gone raving mad_ simultaneously? 
—dquestions more easily asked than an- 
swered by strangers. 

We turned around to look for an ex- 
planation from our negro hammils (porters) 
whom we had engaged to carry the pro- 
visions to the beach, but not one was to be 
seen! They had dropped their loads and 
fled with the crowd, which still rushed past 
us in dismay, stumbling and rolling over 
the bags of provisions. Anxious to get 
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out of the way of the terror-stricken popu- 
lace, which came down upon us like an 
avalanche, we quickly mounted the elevated 
platform of the nearest stall—a barber's 
shop, or rather a head-shaver’s establish- 
ment, for Moslems rarely, if ever, shave 
their faces, but universally their heads. 

From the exalted position we now oc- 
cupied on the platform we had a good 
view over the entire crowd, pushing irre- 
sistibly on through the narrow street, and 
soon discovered the cause of the stampede 
in the shape of an athletic man, of dark- 
olive complexion, in a state of absolute 
nudity, and apparently as slippery skinned 
as an eel, bounding towards us with the 
velocity of a panther pouncing on its prey. 
An ugly-looking Malay “ creese ” (a dagger, 
at least fourteen inches in length, with a 
sharply pointed flaming blade) was tightly 
clutched in his right hand, gladiator-fashion, 
and dripped with blood; his head was 
bent low like ‘a butting ram, and every- 
thing indicated that the fellow meant, nay, 
had already done, mischief. Indeed, we 
shortly afterward saw him plunge his knife 
up to the hilt into the breast of a poor old 
fisherman, who had not been fleet enough 
to escape him. No sooner had the villain 
withdrawn his weapon when a young shop- 
keeper, attracted by the general uproar, 
rushed out of a side street, and, uncon- 
sciously, right into the jaws of death. 

The next object of attack was a phleg- 
matic, long-bearded, heavy-built “dervish ” 
(Moslem monk), with three volumes of 
manuscript under his arm, who dropped his 
library, took to his heels in right good 
earnest, and disappeared around the corner 
like a shadow. 

Frenzied by the escape of his intended 
victim, the human tiger darted madly on 
in his course of destruction, overtook and 
grasped savagely by the right arm a hand- 
some young woman, who had been making 
strenuous efforts to get out of his way ; 
but the well-known waddling gait peculiar 
to Moslem women, and mainly due to their 
far too spacious betasselled, lemon-colored, 
morocco-leather boots, was no match for 
the prodigious speed of the murderer. Just 
at this point the bloody career of the des- 
perado was abruptly cut short by a well- 
mounted Bedouin, armed with a long lance, 





which, on dashing up behind the murderer, 
he drove deeply into his back at the very 
moment when a well-directed slash of a 
sword in the hands of an armorc: on the 
neck of the assassin almost severed his 
head from his body, and laid him out 
on the ground stone-dead. 

A feeling of intense relief was manifested 
by all the spectators of the terrible tragedy ; 
and my companions and myself, all armed 
with revolvers, felt heartily glad to have 
been spared the awful probability of be- 
coming his executioners. 

The corpse was soon identified as that 
of a Malay sailor, who had been known to 
be subject to occasional fits of insanity, or 
rather uncontrollable fits of frenzy, for few 
of these fellows who indulge in running a 
muck (by no means a very rare occurrence 
in certain parts of the Orient, especially in 
India and “the Malay Islands) can be pro- 
nounced absolutely insane. Just previous 
to these freaks they usually shave off every 
hair on their bodies, and thoroughly oil or 
grease their persons from head to foot; 
they then start on their errand of destruc- 
tion, armed only with a knife or dagger, 
and in-a state of perfect nudity, in order 
to render their seizure all but an impossi- 
bility. Running at the top of their speed, 
they stab at every living creature, man or 
animal, within their reach; but rarely, if 
ever, stab the same victim more than once. 
They usually run straight ahead, never turn- 
ing back or round abrupt corners, nor run- 
ning into houses; nor will they stop until 
strangled by a running noose thrown over 
their heads, or until they are stunned, 
mortally wounded, or killed outright. 

Running a muck by orientals is attri- 
butable to various causes, as, for instance, 
to the consumption of opium, hasheesh, 
(Indian hemp), etc., to religious frenzy, to 
a thirst for revenge, or to acute mental and 
bodily suffering of some description. 

The casualties of the tragedy just des- 
cribed amounted to five persons killed out- 
right, and about twenty others more or less 
seriously wounded. Shortly after the death 
of the desperado, and the removal of the 
killed and wounded, the locality gradually 
re-assumed its customary appearance, oul 
fugitive hammals again appeared, and we 
returned to the steamer in safety. 
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THE PEPPER-POT WOMAN. 


I HARDLY know how to make you un- 
derstand which of those huckster-women I 
mean. Her beat (she sells berries and shad 
in spring, and pepper-pot in winter) lies be- 
tween Race and Mount Vernon streets. 
Mrs. Fanning, whose artistic eye always 
enables her, she says, to find some dis- 
tinguishing characteristic in that kind of 
creature, just as a drover can detect differ- 
ences in the faces of a flock of sheep, 
would have known her, no doubt, by the 
unusual size of her brace of tin pails, and 
by the weight of her contralto voice, rolling 
out “ Pep-per-y-Pot !” over all the din of 
the street. But apart from these signs Mrs. 
Fanning would have found no reason for 
picking out Sarah from the numberless mid- 
dle-aged women, in ragged calico gowns, and 
with greasy tray-pads on their heads, who 
fill the market-wharves at early dawn like 
a flock of gray, ill-smelling birds. When we 
want to study a species, however, she would 
say, one specimen will do as well as another, 
and she had a pleasure in finding what can 
be made out of such species as this, after 
reminding us that Agassiz could find sub- 
ject for a volume in an earth-worm. To 
be sure, it must be difficult for her, in the 
midst of her full, brilliant life, with its 
esthetic certainties and chances, to spell 
out the dull facts in the existence of such 
women as Sarah. One might as well com- 
pare the gibberish of a Digger Indian with 
the language of an ancient Greek. 

One day with both women, for instance. 
The bath and toilette with Sarah Fanning 
are exquisite pleasures in every sense. 
Sarah, the Pepper-Pot Woman, comes down 
the kitchen stairs before dawn, washes in 
the sink, slips into her greasy petticoats 
and sacque, ties her pad over her bald 
head, and is ready for the street. Young 
Van Nott, round the corner, had to defer 
modelling his Zenobia until he went to 
italy; there was not a decent pair of 
shoulders or bust (of the large heroic 
kind) to be found on this side of the 
water. Those he used in Rome were 
flabby and shapeless beside our Pepper- 
Pot Woman’s; but who would look under 
her dirty calico for a heroic model ? 

She fills her pails with the hot stew from 
the back of the stove, and goes out into 
the still gas-lit streets to supply the eating- 
stands. Their keepers are setting out 





their half-eaten hams, musty pies and 
heaps of rolls. “Hello, aunty!” they call, 
as she comes up, yawning as they score 
down so many quarts against themselves in 
their leather pass-books. They keep the 
score, and pay her when they choose. 
Everybody knows how stupid she is about 
counting, but she never was cheated more 
than once or twice in her life. She laugh- 
ed about it, and then said: “ It was nater- 
al,” and that was the end of it. 

She travels miles before day, knocking 
about among all sorts of people—on the 
wharves with the other hucksters, or down in 
the slaughter yards, where she can buy the 
tripe cheap, uncleaned. Butchers, and 
carters, and drovers hail her with “ Hello, 
aunty!” She has the low, pleasant tone 
which market women acquire in towns 
where, as in Philadelphia, ladies buy their 
own provisions. She jokes back at them 
with a will; her wit is not as fine as Mrs, 
Fanning’s, but it is quite asclean, and much 
better humored. 

Stryker, the English butcher, wonders 
every day at the decency of the men and 
women about him. He misses the nasti- 
ness with which the same class at home 
flavor their chaff and horse-play of talk. 
This woman, now, going about her work 
in the dark, unmolested by a word! When 
he hears from some of the men that she has 
had one or two husbands in her day, and 
been married to neither of them, he tries a 
vile joke with her. Sarah is neither in- 
sulted nor amused any more than by the 
bleating of a calf near by. She thinks 
“ech talk is nateral to the man,” and goes 
quietly on her way, avoiding his stall in 
future. Yet oddly enough, in spite of the 
decency of the men, they do not really 
think any the worse of “aunty” for the 
Mormonism of her youth; nor when, once 
or twice a year, she puts on her sleazy 
ruffled black silk, and bonnet, gay with 
yellow roses, and takes a back seat in the 
Methodist Church, is her soul vexed with 
any pangs about it. If she should cheat 
in her quart measures, or swear like Kit, 
the herring woman, she knows the Good 
Man would be angry with her, and the 
Devil rejoiced. In her narrow, easy-tem- 
pered brain, there is a devout faith in both 
these persons, and in their dealings with 
her as soon as the breath is out of her body. 
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It does not occur to her that they would 


meddle now or then with any short-comings | 
of her youth, which came as “ nateral ” to | 
her as her black hair or her full-nostriled | 


nose. This is a deplorable fact, we know, to 
lay before our religious readers, but we are 
not drawing an ideal Pepper-Pot Woman. 

Mrs. White (the most energetic visitor 
among the lay sisterhood of St. Jude's) re- 
ported Sarah’s as a remarkable case to 
“The Weekly Friend.” “ Found one wom- 
an engaged in work pertaining to her call- 
ing, late at night, mingling tripe and onions 
and other condiments in a large boiler. A 
singularly good-humored and civil person, 
but totally indifferent to any appeals con- 
cerning her soul’s salvation. She appeared 
to have no ideas nor feeling on any subject 
but her children—three young men and 
two girls nearly grown. On entering into 
conversation with them, I was surprised to 
find their names all different from their 
mother’s. ‘She’s no kin to us,’ one of 
the men volunteered, by way of explana- 
tion; ‘she raised us. Aunty Sarah has 
raised five orphans, and never had chick 
or child of her own.” When I turned to 


congratulate her on doing such true and 


noble work in the world, she was too dull 
to understand me. ‘The children were 
left, and somebody had to take ’em; it was 
more nateral for me than women with their 
hands full.’” 

The lay visitor could not understand 
why this big, dark-eyed woman, whose sole 
knowledge was pepper-pot, and whose soul 
hinted itself as much as an animal’s, and 
no more, should impress her—move her 
so strongly, after she had left her. If she 
were sick, she thought, she would like to 
have Sarah at her bedside. She told her 
husband, with tears in her eyes, that if that 
woman could have nursed the baby last 
summer it never would have died. But in 
her account for “The Weekly Friend”’ 
she was forced to speak of her as one of 
the barren fig-trees, a cumberer of the 
ground. 

Meanwhile, Sarah, who is nothing but a 
mother, after all, has her own troubles this 
winter with her “ young uns.” Two of the 
boys are on the carpet-weavers’ strike. 
They make speeches at the meetings, full 
of facts which they found in “ The Evening 
Beacon;” the flowery periods and fiery 
eloquence are half their own, half borrowed 
from the tales in “ The New York Ledger.” 
It all sounds very fine to Sarah, to whom 
they rehearse them before going out, and 





| who waits up to hear “if them tyrants are 
| offerin’ coolie pay yet?” She cries with 
anxiety, and coddles them, and cooks 
savory little messes forthem. It is to her 
| just as though they had an exaggerated case 
| of measles ormumps. Richard, the oldes; 
of the family, does not live at home now, 
and rates these boys savagely on their folly, 
when he meets them on the street. He js 
a boss carpenter now, and takes the mas- 
ters’ side of the quarrel. Dick has Scotch. 
Irish blood, and it has told. He has edy- 
cated himself at night-schools, is a member 
of building associations, owns a neat little 
house, and was married last week to a 
shrewd little milliner round the corner. No 
one can doubt that he will die a rich man 
and a church elder. But he and his wife 
are always most respectful and tender to 
Sarah. When he was discussing, the other 
day, with the minister, divers orthodox 
points, he said: “ There is a certain old 
huckster-woman who has done more to 
shake my faith in the established heaven 
and hell than any skeptical arguments, | 
cannot find room for her in either; I can- 
not accomodate her to any other place than 
the back streets of Philadelphia, but she is 
needed there.” 

As for Sarah’s girls, they wring her old 
heart more deeply, and in other fashion, 
than the boys. Jenny (Richard's sister) 
had her brother’s desire to push into “ gen- 
tility.” She is saleswoman in a Jew auc- 
tion store on Eighth street, at.a salary ot 
five dollars a week. Foul air in the shop, and 
work for fourteen hours a day are making 
the girl thin and. haggard asa ghost. It 
there were anything tolook forward to when 
the day is over, she would not sink so fast 
She is hungry for books—to learn music, 
drawing, she does not know what; she 
does not have them. The house at night 
is full of young men and girls from the mill 
where the other girl, Annie, works. They 
are loud, noisy, vulgar. The girls wear 
jute chignons and enormous gilt jewelry; 
they daub their cheeks with madder, and 
stuff their stockings with saw-dust, in emu- 
lation of the ballet-dancers at Fox’s Thea- 
ter. We would write Jenny down as a type 
of the secondary classes of thwarted and 
misplaced females, had we not noticed that 
Jesse Holt, the foreman in her brother's 
shop, so often hangs about the corner at 
Eighth street when she comes out. They 
were out driving by the Wissahickon, too, 
last Sunday. There is another remedy for 





woman’s woes than suffrage, more imme- 
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diately applicable and surer. Why should 


it not come to Jenny ? 


Ann, with her bold, black eyes and | 
| would as soon try to stop, with her single 


ewarthy skin, which have a certain beauty 
of their own, under her flaunting white 
feathers on Sunday, is not likely to marry. 
[he motives and causes which shape her 
life are not the wholesomest. On one side, 
dirty work and vile association in the mill ; 
on the other, a passionate ambition to be 
as fine, and cut as good a figure, as the 
splendidly-dressed women she passes on 
Chestnut street. 

Old Sarah looks at her as a woman might 


onachild doomed by consumption. “ From | 





the way things is goin’, Nan’s turnin’ to 
the bad,” she 1s afraid. But she makes no 
effort to interfere with “things.” She 


hand, the train rushing with all of them to 
destruction. 

It is “nateral,” she thinks, that Nan 
should take that road; “nateral’’ that 
Jenny should pass into clean ground, and 
become an honest wife and mother. 

If there is any force which could op- 
pose or conquer “nater,” it has, by some 
mistake, never been brought to bear 
on the Pepper-Pot Woman or her chil- 
dren. 


THE VISIT. 


“ The sweetest woman ever fate 
Perverse denied a household mate.” 


’Tis twilight of the day, 
And twilight of the year; 
The leaves are turning sear, 
The green is growing gray 


It is a little room, , 
So neatly dressed and still; 
Which fostered roses fill 
With subtlest of perfume. 


A zephyr lurking by, 
Betrays the curtained bed— 
Did ever mortal head 
On either pillow lie? 


That pantomimic fire— 
How clear its cozy glow: 
It gestures ever so, 
Behind the woven wire. 


But hush! The Lady comes, 
As softly as the hours ; 
*Tis sweeter than her flow’rs— 
The melody she hums. 





Wuittier. 


She deftly locks the blind, 

And draws the night-shade low; 
While with her gown of snow 
The kitten toys behind. 


Her hands are faultless fair, 
Her movements all of grace ; 
And hers a queenly air 
For such a lowly place. 


She sits, and bows her head— 
What do the shadows say ?— 
Her volume of the day 

Lies open and unread. 


The beauty of her face, 
Where lives a dreamy light, 
No suffering shall blight, 
Nor wearing years erase. 


She sighs—now lifts above 
The worship of a tear: 
And angels waiting near, 
Record a wounded love. 
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BY ADELINE TRAFTON., 


“SHE LAID THE LETTER UPON THE COALS, WHERE IT FLAMED FOR A MOMENT, THEN DIED TO ASHES.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THERE'S ROSEMARY; THAT’S FOR REMEMBRANCE, 


SHE stepped out into the garden when 
he had left her. The children had gone, 
and the people hurrying by paid little heed 
to her, or to the flowers. Only a party of 
emigrants strolling up from the dock, dark- 
eyed, listless in manner, brightened at the 
sight of the blossoms. A dusky-eyed boy 
among them, pulled at his mother’s faded 
blue gown, and uttered a quick, sharp 
exclamation in an unknown tongue. He 
pointed to the gay nodding salvias, and 
held out his hand to Katey, as he lingered 
behind the others. If she might only have 





given him one spray! But a notice before 
her eyes warned all persons against picking 
the flowers. She pointed to it shaking her 
head. He seemed to understand; he nod- 
ded and smiled a wonderful smile, all flash 
of eyes and gleam of white teeth, then 
throwing a kiss half saucily, half in gallant- 
ry from the tips of his fingers, hastened 
after the others. 

“Be you the bride?” and Katey looked 
up to find the old sexton regarding her 
curiously. He stood in the doorway, his 
cap pushed back from his roughened 
grisly locks, his hands upon his hips, with 
the air of a man who rests at last from his 
labors. 

“T was married just now, in there;” 
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Katey replied modestly, motioning towards 
the church. To be a dride would seem to 
involve various attending circumstances— 
something of display, the rejoicing of friends, 
allof which had been lacking at her wed- 
ding. 

“i ’‘m;” he uttered reflectively. “A good 
many brides come here first and last. We 
make a good deal o’ happiness an’ misery, 
I reckon. It’s a lesson to some of ’em;” 
he added grimly. 

“Yes;” Katey assented gravely. “I sup- 
pose it is;” when he paused for a response. 

“P’raps you'd like some flowers?” And 
he moved rheumatically out from the door- 


way. 

“I should, indeed.” 

“'Taint often I have a chance to give a 
nosegay to a bride. They come in their 
fine carriages, with their frumpery and their 
furbelows, carryin’ their own flowers 
a-danglin’ from their arms. Simperin’ an’ 
gigglin’ mostly, with no sense o’ the solemn- 
ness 0’ the place or the vows they're 
a-goin’ to take on ‘em. To see em year 
inand year out, gives one an awful sense o’ 
the hollowness o’ things. There;” and he 
pulled a raveling from his frayed coat 
sleeve, and tied up the posies, as he knelt 
in the path, “they all have a sweet smell 
to ‘em; none o’ your brazen-faced, flauntin’ 
things, good for nothin’ but to stare at. 
You're welcome, ma-am,” when Katey 
thanked him warmly. .“ They’re fresh and 
sweet, and maybe when they’re withered 
you'll like to keep “em to remember the 
day. I hope it ‘ll always seem kind o’ 
sunshiny to look back to. I ain’t entered up- 
on the state myself yet,” and he rested his 
hands on his back as he rose up slowly 
and painfully, “but it seems to me it’s a 
kind o’ bearin’ o’ one another’s burdens, 
and that always brings a blessin’, you know.” 

He shuffled off down the path and dis- 
appeared within the church door, leaving 
the flowers in Katey’s hand and very solemn, 
tender thoughts in her heart. She had 
taken this step,—as she did so many in her 
life—from an impulse of strong feeling, 
unselfish, perhaps, but none the less likely 
to entail sorrow. She had hardly realized 
the awkward position in which she found 
herself; but she had been touched by the 
Professor’s tender, chivalrous care, and, 
above all, by the unsuspected revelation 
of his affection for her. And yet that had 
frightened and distressed her. She had so 
little to give in return—her faith, her en- 
ure trust. Did she but know it, they 

Vor, VIII.—35 





were the germs of a deeper love than any 
she dreamed of now. 

The old man’s words lingered in her 
ears when she had wandered back to the 
church and seated herself in the corner 
of one of the carved pews to wait there 
in the gathering darkness for her hus- 
band’s return. Her husband! She had not 
considered seriously, calmly, as she should 
have, perhaps; but she would be a true 
wife to him now. And thinking thus, a 
peace like the fulfillment of a blessed prom- 
ise fell upon her with the shadows. She 
had uttered the words of assent before the 
altar in a dull, stunned way, without any 
sense of their meaning; it wasnow, in the 
peaceful twilight, turning the ring upon her 
finger, which still felt strange and out of 
place, that she made her marriage vow. 

Night came early in the church, and it 
was quite dark when the doors opened and 
she started to meet a step upon the stones. 
Outside the day still lingered, loth to go. 

“T have been detained,” said the Pro- 
fessor. “I hope the time has not been 
dull ?” 

“Ono!” She displayed herflowers and 
told of the interview with the old sexton; 
but she kept back the words which had 
touched her most. She had thought in the 
dim old church to tell it all, with what had 
been in her heart; but it did not seem so 
easy to do now, out in the bustling streets. 
They went about from one place to another 
upon their odd shopping expedition. To re- 
place the torn gown at a momenht’s notice 
was out of the question. Neither art nor 
skill had traveled so far at that time; but 
Katey found a pretty wrap, hooded and 
tasseled, which fell to her feet, hiding all 
imperfections, a deep, bright tartan, which 
set off well the graceful figure and dark, 
sweet face. A bonnet, with bands and 
loops in the same rich hues, completed the 
transformation. 

“It makes a difference,” she said, draw- 
ing on the gloves of an unobtrusive tint, 
which had been the acme of her desires. 
“T am conscious of being now a thoroughly 
respectable member of society. I felt like 
a gypsy before. I believe I could have 
played a tambourine or told fortunes upon 
the curb-stones with no sense of inap- 
propriateness or of surprise at myself.” 

“Tt will be wise in me to attend to your 
outward adorning, then,” rejoined the Pro- 
fessor, “lest I find you haranguing a 
multitude, because your hat chances to 
have a strong-minded cant, or following a 
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hand-organ, on account of your having for- 
gotten your gloves.” 

He spoke pleasantly, but her light 
words had called up only a brief, grave 
smile. How unlike his manner was to that 
of the impassioned speaker in the dull 
farm-house parlor only a few hours be- 
fore. She remembered all at once that 
he had said no word of gladness that she 
was his wife; he had not even called her 
by that new name. He was Professor 
Dyce again; quiet, grave andcalm. For 
a little time he had been some one entirely 
new and strange to her. There flashed 
upon her mind the recollection of a car- 
riage which had driven past the open 
window where she stood once, long ago. 
It held a bridal party and had just left the 
door of the church. In that flash as the 
carriage dashed by she had seen the bride- 
groom’s face—the proud, happy face turned 
to the woman beside him. She had 
never thought of it since. But it seemed 
it had staid in her memory to rise now. 
How silly! she thought, vexed with her- 
self. As if he had nothing to think of at 
this moment but the questionable hap- 
piness of possessing her! And she ran 
down the steps and slipped her hand into 
his arm. 

“Well,” he said brightly, “and now ?” 

“T believe that is all; I am more than 
satisfied ; I fear I am wickedly happy and 
vain,” 

“You have gained the inner conscious- 
ness then ?” 

“O, more than that.” 

“Well, we have an hour still before the 
train leaves. We can go directly to the 
station and take our tea there while we 
wait, or to the hotel.” 

“ Let us go to the station,” Katey said. 
So they walked slowly on up the streets 
twinkling with lights now, and full of an 
eager crowd of people going their several 
ways, each intent upon his own business 
or pleasure ; but all hurrying—whither ? 

They lingered long over their tea in the 
quiet waiting-room of the station ; then at 
last the train swept in with the shriek of a 
whistle and the clang of bells, and soon 
they were rushing away towards La Fayette. 
All manner of vague apprehensions rose 
in Katey’s mind as they neared their destina- 
tion. The events of the past two days had 
been so strange, that she had hardly antici- 
pated an hour. “What could they say to us? 
What could they do?” rose to her lips many 
times, as, with her face pressed against the 





window, she watched the sparks flying by 
in the darkness and realized how swiftly 
they were being borne to meet this judg. 
ment, whatever it might be. The Pro. 
fessor was absorbed in his own thoughts. 
But at the last, as they were leaving the 
train, she felt that she must speak. 

“Tell me,” she whispered, while her 
heart beat violently as they were delayed 
a moment by the rush of in-coming pas- 
sengers, “ what shall I say to them all ?” 

It was a comprehensive question; but 
she had uttered the first words which oc- 
curred to her. 

“Say as little as possible,” was the Pro- 
fessor’s reply, “I think I can trust to your 
discretion.” 

But of her discretion, Katey was by no 
means sure. 

Foremost among the jostling, hurrying 
crowd when they reached the platform was 
Professor Paine. Surprise almost took away 
Katey’s breath. It was all confusion ; there 
was a hurried word of greeting, the utterance 
of her new name, but she gathered nothing 
more until she heard Professor Dyce say: 

“T thought of taking her to the hotel.” 

“ Don’t consider it for a moment,” Pro- 
fessor Paine replied, in a tone which was cer- 
tainly cordial. “ You are both expected at the 
school. This way; I took occasion to engage 
a carriage ;” and almost before she knew 
it, Katey found herself seated in it and 
whirling rapidly up the hill. Nothing 
dreadful was to happen then after all? The 
shock was almost too great to bear. She 
had tried to nerve herself for combat. It 
was a tilt against a windmill. 

Kind, timid Miss Hersey opened the 
door when they reached the house. She 
greeted Katey with a warmth quite unlike 
her usual shy, cool manner. Did no one 
blame her ? Would no one look coldly upon 
her? Ah, but it would not have been s0 
if she had not returned as Professor Dyce's 
wife! In the excitement of the moment 
she did not notice by which door they had 
entered until she found herself in what 
had formerly been the President’s parlor. 

“We thought you had better take these 
rooms, at least for the present,” Miss 
Hersey said. “ You'll find them rather 
bare ; but that can be remedied later.” 

The pretty personal effects, the quaint 
foreign ornaments, all which had given to 
the room its peculiar charm, were gone; 
the plain, heavy furniture alone remained. 
But a bright fire burned in the grate, 
and upon the mantel was a bouquet s 
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large, the flowers of so rare a kind, that no 
one but Clary Luckiwinner could ever 
have chosen it. And who should come 
flying in at this moment to seize her about 
the neck but Clary herself, her eyes swollen, 
her face shining from past tears and 
present rejoicing. 

' “She begged so hard that I allowed her 
to sit up for you,” Miss Hersey said, apolo- 
getically. “ But you must go now, Clary, 
Mrs. Dyce is tired, I presume.” 

Clary tore herself reluctantly away; but 
not before Katey had admired and thank- 
ed her for the startling bouquet which 
threatened every moment to topple into the 
grate. Professor Paine and Miss Hersey 
still lingered. 

“Perhaps,” suggested the former, rub- 
bing his dry hands and regarding the Pro- 
fessor and Katey with a delighted air 
which was beyond all comprehension to 
the persons most interested, “ perhaps they 
would like to partake of some refresh- 
ment ?” 

But they declined. “We took tea at 
A——,” Katey explained. 

“Then we will bid you good night.” 

“T should like to see you a few moments 
in the library,” Professor Dyce said to 
Professor Paine, as the latter was leaving 
the room. “I will come to you there im- 
mediately.” 

Katey had followed Miss Hersey to the 
hall, where she astonished the good wo- 
man by throwing her arms around her 
neck, and kissing her warmly. 

“That is ‘good night,’” she said, with 
a little laugh. But away down in her 
heart she knew it expressed much more, 
which she could not put into words. She 
came back and stood before the fire, taking 
off her hat and the pretty bright wrap. 
She heard the door close, and Professor 
Paine’s step dying away. She was think- 
ing—as the most trivial thoughts-do flit 
through our minds when we are in the 
midst of the most startling or care-bearing 
events,—how odd it was to be bareheaded 
again !—just that, as she smoothed back 
her hair. 

“Poor girl,” said the Professor, leaning 
upon the mantel, and regarding her with 
tender, curious eyes, “were you very 
anxious ?” 

“O, very, for a little while. I almost 
thought they would turn us out of doors.” 

He smiled, but the gray eyes flashed. 

“They would not have dared to do 
that. But I must go to Professor Paine. 





I shall tell him the whole—as far as the 
circumstances of our losing the way, and 
all that are concerned,” he corrected 
himself. “He is a thoroughly just man, 
and will aid me in getting at the truth. I 
must learn what has taken place here, too, 
before I meet the school to-morrow.” He 
crossed the room to the door while he was 
speaking, then he came back. “It is not 
a very inviting home,” he said gently, “ but 
my wife is very welcome.” His lips touch- 
ed her forehead, then he was gone. 

She stood for amoment where he had left 
her, the heavy wrap half slipped from her 
shoulders and still grasped with one hand, 
a faint color called up to her face; then 
she awoke from her reverie with a start, 
and set herself to examine her surround- 
ings. There was a dressing-room just be- 
yond the parlor, she knew, and here again 
some slight attempt to prepare for her 
coming had been made. Her gowns were 
hanging in the wardrobe; her books piled 
upon the floor, without any attempt at ar- 
rangement. The showy toilet articles upon 
the table were Clary’s gift, she knew. Much 
as she desired employment, restless as she 
was at this moment, she could not put her- 
self to setting anything in order. Every- 
thing was unreal and strange. She could 
not divest herself of the idea that she should 
be called upon in a moment to start again. 
She could not realize that her wanderings 
were over. She was turning away when 
her eyes fell upon a letter unnoticed before 
upon the white marble of the dressing-table. 
She caught it up, a great throb of terror 
whitening her face. It was from Dacre 
Home. Why had he written to her now? 
She held it still unopened in her hands. 
O, how bitter was the past! If she could 
only blot it out! She had no sense of pain 
—only a dull aching regret. “It was for 
nothing,” she said—the anxiety, the striv- 
ing, the praying even. Why had this come 
to her now to bring it all back when she 
thought she had forgotten? Hewas noth- 
ing to her now; and yet the letter was like 
a temptation. If she could only open it! 
Perhaps he had confessed all to Christine ; 
perhaps he had changed his course; she 
should be so glad to know; and yet she 
turned it over in her hand. It was crumpled 
and torn at the edges, and bore many post 
marks. It must have been written long 
ago, and wandered far. She read the 
superscription—Miss Katherine Earle. it 
was not to her after all; it was written for a 
girl who was no man’s wife. Prof. Dyce’s 
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strong grave face rose suddenly before her. 
He would come to her presently—her hus- 
band whom she had promised this day to 
love and honor; there should be no thought 
in her heart, please God, which she should 
be ashamed or afraid for him to know. 
She returned to the parlor. The fire still 
blazed in the grate. She laid the letter 
upon the coals, where it flamed for a 
moment, then died to ashes. Then she 
sat down to awaitthe conclusion of the 
conference in the library. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
UNTANGLING THE SKEIN. 


Ir was as they had suspected. Miss 
Wormley returned to town with her charge 
the afternoon of the picnic without waiting 
for the Professor and Katey, or making 
any effort to find them. Long before 


they could have reached the spot to which 
she had sent them she joined the girls, 
who were already collected outside of the 
woods in the fields adjoining the road. She 
made a feint of lingering here, then led the 
way at a slow pace down the road towards 


the village, where they were to take the 
omnibuses. Some of the giris ventured to 
demur, and suggested that they should go 
on alone to town and leave Miss Wormley, 
and one of the older girls to return and 
seek the two who, being strangers to the 
locality, had, perhaps, already lost their 
way. But to this she would not listen for 
a moment. “What, leave the girls to go 
back to town just at nightfall alone ?” 

We never have so clear a perception of 
duty as when it accords with our inclination. 
And return to town she would at once, 
though half of La Fayette wandered lost 
among the woods and hills. It was no 
fault of hers if laggards were left behind. 
She had warned them. 

“But you sent them away,” said Clary 
Luckiwinner, growing bold in her terror. 
“TI went back for my basket and I saw 
you—” 

“Silence, Miss Luckiwinner, and return 
to your place ; you break the line.” And 
so she marshaled them all like a skillful 
tactician, as she was, and, putting herself 
at the heat, led the procession from the 
omnibus station down to the school. 

“They went for a walk, you say,” re- 
peated Professor Paine, nervously, when she 
immediately laid the matter before him. 
She was sufficiently wise to say little— 








nothing, in fact, but that the delinquents 
had wandered away, and failed to return 
in time to take the omnibus. “ They must 
have strayed further than they intended. 
It was thoughtless, certainly ; but the next 
omnibus will bring them, without doubt.” 

“And you think I was right to retum 
with the girls? I had no one to send 
after them, you know, and if we had lin- 
gered there until dark . 

“ Oh, to be sure,” answered the Professor. 
“ Your duty unquestionably was to see that 
the girls were cared for and returned at a 
proper time.” And he went home to tea 
somewhat annoyed, but not at all uneasy 
as to the final result. 

When he came back later in the evening, 
and there were still no tidings of the Pro- 
fessor and Katey, he began to be seriously 
alarmed. The conviction that they had 
lost their way, forced itself upon his mind. 
He knew something of the locality where 
they had spent the afternoon. It was wild 
and sparsely settled. With night coming 
on, and even by daylight. one might wander 
for hours here without coming upon a house 
or finding the turnpike, which wound among 
the hills. He called Miss Hersey and 
Miss Wormley, the only teachers in the 
house, for consultation. The growing 
excitement among the girls necessitated 
some action, even if common humanity did 
not demand it. It was long past the hour 
of retiring, but still white-robed figures 
flitted about the dormitory halls or gather- 
ed upon the stairs. The hasty opening 
of the library door, where the three teach- 
ers had met together, was followed by 
the sound of scurrying feet and the disap- 
pearance of ghostly forms into the darkness 
of the music-room and up the stairway at 
its further end. 

And now at the midnight council held 
in the library, Miss Wormley ventured 
to go a step further. It was useless, im 
her opinion,—which, perhaps, counted for 
nothing,—to search for the missing ones, 
since they were, doubtless, miles away be- 
fore this time. 

“I—I do not understand.” Professor 
Paine’s mind was slow in its operations. 
He stared at her almost stupidly; his 
under jaw dropped, his faded blue eyes 
fixed in their expression of perplexity. 

“TI mean,” she went on, boldly, “ that 
no one could be lost there in broad day- 
light. That is all.” 

She threw up her chin by a sudden move- 
ment, as she spoke, bringing her eyes upon 
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a level with a row of volumes in the library 
devoted to the discussion of original sin. 
It was good to see the air of conscious and 
severe virtue displayed in her countenance 
at this moment. 

“For shame!” exclaimed Miss Hersey, 
hotly. .“* There is nothing so mean as in- 
sinuations—and against the absent, who 
cannot defend themselves !’" She paused, 
frightened at her temerity. The over- 
charged weapon had recoiled ; she began 
to cry. 

Poor, timid little Professor Paine was at 
his wit’s end. He had called them together 
for deliberation ; the result seemed likely 
to be a quarrel. Unconsciously his strong 
sense of justice ranged him upon Miss 
Hersey’s side. 

“Do I understand you to prefer charges 
against Professor Dyce and Miss Earle ?” 
he demanded, with a kind of trembling 
severity in his voice. 

“Oh, no,no! Notatall! I have no 
charges to prefer. It is nothing to me, 
lam sure ;” and Miss Wormley seemed to 
scent a very pleasing and tranquilizing odor 
in the air, quite above the heads of her 
companions. 

“If you mean to say that they have gone 


away deliberately, we can easily decide 
that by going to their rooms,” said 
Miss Hersey, who had recovered her dig- 
nity by this time, through wrath, which 
does more than self-control, sometimes, 


towards drying tears. “We should be 
likely, in that case, to find a note stating 
their intentions, or, at least, some signs of 
preparation. I think we had better go at 
once,” she said to Professor Paine, who, by 
this time, was in a state of mind to do any- 
thing or go anywhere. 

Led by Miss Hersey, they proceeded 
to the other building, to Katey’s room, 
followed and accompanied by the soft 
tustle of garments, the stealthy, muffled 
sound of unseen feet, the opening and 
closing of doors in the darkness but feebly 
lighted by the lampin Miss Hersey’s hand 
—all of which ghostly sounds they were 
too much engrossed to heed or notice. 
The door was unlocked. Everything in 
the little cor: 2r room appeared as usual— 
upon the table an open book, a bit of em- 
broidery half completed; the very air of 
the place was peace and expectation of re- 
turn as the light flared into it. 

They descended the stairs again without 
speaking. They went on down to the 
class-rooms, among which was the Pro- 








fessor’s study. The door was locked, but 
after a time a key was found to open it. 
Here, too, were no marks of disorder, no 
suggestions of change. Miss Wormley’s 
eyes fastened upon a sheet of paper lying 
upon the writing-table. It was a _half- 
written letter. The ink had dried upon 
the pen thrown down beside it, when the 
writer was called away. She took it up. 

“ Really,” began Professor Paine, “ we 
have no right 3 

“Listen to this,” said Miss Wormley, 
triumphantly, and read aloud: “‘ You will 
not be surprised at anything you hear of 
me, since my future movements are so un- 
certain, especially if you learn that I have 
left here suddenly "" And there the 
letter broke off. 

Even Miss Hersey was startled. “It 
may not refer to this matter at all,”’ she 
said at last, recovering herself. “We all 
know him to have had large interests at 
stake here. The suit was decided some little 
time ago in his favor. There is nothing, 
certainly, to keep him here.” 

“Then you do believe he has gone?” 
Miss Wormley said maliciously. 

“In this way? No.” But in truth Miss 
Hersey did not know what to believe. 

They returned tothe library. To retire 
to their own rooms was out of the question. 
The weight of responsibility upon two, at 
least, of the party, banished all thought of 
sleep. 

Daylight struggled in at the window 
and still they had decided upon no course 
of action. Miss Wormley dozed in her 
chair. - Professor Paine and Miss Hersey, 
chilled, anxious, and miserable, in body 
and mind, after their night of watching, still 
conversed together in low tones at intervals. 
If Professor Dyce had left not to return, 
steps must be taken to fill his place. The 
trustees must be informed at once. What, 
and how much should be told the girls? 
Who would fill the vacant places in the 
class-rooms ? or could the school go on as 
usual? All these considerations began to 
press upon them with the dawn. Though 
Miss Hersey had denied stoutly that the 
letter found in his study had anything to 
do with Professor Dyce’s disappearance, 
and Professor Paine was inclined to agree 
with her, it had still so far influenced both 
that nothing was now said of sending any 
one in search of them. 

“ I suppose we had better have prayers 
as usual;” suggested Professor Paine at 
last, when signs of life began to make them- 
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selves apparent through the house. The 
poor man appeared more pinched and 
withered and yellow than everas he rose 
up and shook himself feebly. 

“ Prayers!” exclaimed Miss Wormley in 
her sharp voice. “You had better 
go into the school-room and inform the 
girls that their precious teachers have ab- 
sconded and there will be no lessons 
or prayers either till you have laid the 
matter before the authorities. Even if 
they should dare attempt to return now—” 

“ Miss—Miss Wormley,” interrupted the 
Professor, “ there is, so far as I can see, 
no occasion to create anarchy or disorder. 
I shall of course put the whole matter into 
the hands of the trustees; but in the mean- 
time, you will please say nothing to any 
one upon the subject:” and with an 
unusual straightening of the thin figure, 
causing a surprising number of wrinkles 
never seen before in the back of the rusty 
black coat, the little man walked stiffly out 
of the room towards the study-hall. 

Regret that he had not dispatched some 
one at once in search of the missing ones 
grew upon him every moment, especially 
when the curiosity and excitement among 
the girls became manifest. The very fact 
that they had differed so widely upon the 
questions of the day, and that a coldness 
had in consequence sprung up between 
them, made the just little man, who was 
left in this dilemma to manage affairs, fear- 
ful lest he had not done his duty. And 
at last, when the school had been organized 
for the day with an attempt to make a 
show of going on as usual, he slipped out 
of the house and engaged a man to mount 
a horse and scour the country in the neigh- 
borhood of the picnic ground. But of this 
he said nothing to any one. 

Clary’s distress can be imagined perhaps; 
it was beyond the power of description. 
She dissolved to tears before the omni- 
buses were gained, and wept from that 
time forward in a feeble, heart-broken way 
with occasional respites of wrath, odd lit- 
tle unexpected bursts of anger which dried 
her tears for a time, and perhaps saved her 
from entire liquefaction. No attempt at dis- 
cipline could affect her conduct in the least. 
She wandered about, or made a lay figure in 
the school-room, neither studying nor at- 
tending the recitations of her classes, with 
ability to do nothing but mop her eyes 
with delicate little lace-edged handker- 
chiefs—for grief, even, with Clary, must 
have its attendant magnificence. Although 





by no means profound in her reasoning on 


ordinary occasions, she developed now 
a 


skill and acuteness in conjoining circum. 
stances, with a boldness in uttering con. 
victions which did much towards fostering 
and strengthening public opinion in favo; 
of the absent ones, besides stirring up sus. 
picion and girlish outspoken scorn,—which 
knows neither bounds nor reason,—against 
Miss Wormley, whose position was by no 
means an enviable one, even before the after. 
noon, when the dispatch from Professor 
Dyce arrived, falling like a bomb in their 
midst. “I shall return to La Fayette by the 
evening train, with Miss Earle, who is now 
my wife,” it read. There was nothing 
more. ; 

To say that Professor Paine,—whose 
messenger had returned before now from 
his useless quest,—rejoiced, would too 
feebly express it. If anything so dried 
and stiffened into shape as his counten. 
ance could be said to fairly shine and 
sparkle, this was true of it now. He 
walked directly into the school-room, 
stepped upon the platform before Miss 
Hersey who was trying to enforce the sen. 
blance ofa study-hour, with the assurance 
of utter self-forgetfulness, and read the 
message aloud, ending it with a kind of 
glorified glare at the girls, conceived as 2 
radiant smile. And they appreciated the 
act, bless their dear warm hearts, North and 
South! For the first time they understood 
each other. A great shout went up from 
the whole school. They sprang from their 
seats and crowded around the little man, 
who by this time had retired into his shel! 
again, frightened at himself and them 
But they would not be repulsed, and with 
a little nervous laugh, and a trembling qua- 
ver in his weak voice, he could only assure 
them, over and over again, that he really 
knew nothing but what he had learned 
from the dispatch. Miss Wormley pass 
ing through the school-room heard the 
message, felt the shout of joy like a knife 
at her heart, and crept away to her own 
room to hide her mortification and rage as 
best she could. She had failed. There 
remained nothing for her but to accept the 
fact, and try to avert whatever consequen- 
ces would be likely to fall upon her head. 
At least they could prove nothing agains! 
her. Even Professor Dyce, himself, must 
acknowledge that her duty was to retum 
to town with the girls in her charge. Ii 
no one was sent after them,—for she knew 
nothing of Professor Paine’s attempt,—i 
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wasnot her fault alone. Certainly she should | man now, she knew. He must go before 
not lose her position in the school. If it | long, or suffer the consequences. Could 
came to that, public sentiment in the town | she not hasten his departure—or worse ? 
would sustain her against Professor Dyce. | She could do nothing. She was a wom- 
There was but one rule in those days of | an, and believed in a woman's circum- 
excited feeling by which any man’s con-| scribed sphere; but a spring touched 
duct was to be measured, and there the Pro-| by the lightest fingers moves mightily 
fessor would fall short. He was a marked | sometimes. 
(To be continued.) 








IN AN HOUR, 
I. 
ANTICIPATION. 


“T’Li take the orchard path,” she said, 
Speaking lowly, smiling slowly : 
The brook was dried within its bed, 
The hot sun flung a flame of red 
Low in the West, as forth she sped. 





Across the dried brook-course she went, 
Singing lowly, smiling slowly: 

She scarcely saw the sun that spent 

It’s fiery force in swift descent— 

She never saw the wheat was bent, 


The grasses parched, the blossoms dried : 
Singing lowly, smiling slowly, 

Her eyes amidst the drouth espied 

A Summer pleasance far and wide, 

With roses and sweet violets pied. 


Il. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


But homeward coming all the way, 
Sighing lowly, pacing slowly, 

She knew the bent wheat withering lay, 

She saw the blossoms dry decay, 

She missed the little brooklet’s play. 


A breeze had sprung from out the South, 
But, sighing lowly, pacing slowly, 

She only felt the burning drouth ; 

Her eyes were hot, and parched her mouth~ 

Yet sweet the wind blew from the South! 


And when the wind brought welcome rain, 
Still sighing lowly, pacing slowly, 

She never saw the lifting grain, 

But only—a lone orchard lane, 

Where she had waited all in vain! 
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WAN LEE, THE PAGAN. 


BY BRET HARTE. 


As I opened Hop Sing’s letter, there 
fluttered to the ground a square strip of 
yellow paper covered with hieroglyphics 
which at first glance I innocently took to 
be the label from a pack of Chinese fire- 
crackers. But the same envelope also 
contained a smaller strip of rice paper, 
with two Chinese characters traced in In- 
dia ink, that I at once knew to be Hop Sing’s 
visiting card. The whole, as afterwards 
literally translated, ran as follows: 


“ To the stranger the gates of my house are not 
closed ; the rice jar is on the left, and the 
sweetmeats on the right as you enter. 

Two sayings of the Master: 

Hospitality is the virtue of the son and the 
wisdom of the ancestor. 

The Superior man is light hearted after the 
crop-gathering ; he makes a festival. 

When the stranger is in your melon patch ob- 
serve him not too closely; inattention is often 
the highest form of civility. 

Happiness, Peace and Prosperity. 
Hop SING.” 


Admirable, certainly, as was this morality 


and proverbial wisdom, and although this 
last axiom was very characteristic of my 
friend Hop Sing who was that most som- 
ber of all humorists, a Chinese philosopher, 
I must confess that, even after a very free 
translation, I was at a loss to make any 
immediate application of the message. 
Luckily I discovered a third enclosure in 
the shape of a little note in English and 
Hop Sing’s own commercial hand. It ran 
thus: 


THE pleasure of your company is re- 
quested at No.— Sacramento St. on Friday 
Evening at 8 o’clock. A cup of tea at 9— 
sharp. 

Hop Sine.” 


This explained all. It meant a visit to 
Hop Sing’s warehouse, the qpening and 
exhibition of some rare Chinese novelties 
and curios, a chat in the back office, a cup 
of tea of a perfection unknown beyond 
these sacred precincts, cigars, and a visit 
to the Chinese Theater or Temple. This 
was in fact the favorite programme of Hop 
Sing when he exercised his functions of 
hospitality as the chief factor or Superin- 
tendent of the Ning Foo Company. 

At eight o’clock on Friday evening I en- 





tered the warehouse of Hop Sing. There 
was that deliciously commingled mysteri- 
ous foreign odor that I had so often no- 
ticed; there was the old array of uncouth 
looking objects, the long procession of jars 
and crockery, the same singular blending 
of the grotesque and the mathematically 
neat and exact, the same endless sugges- 
tions of frivolity and fragility, the same want 
of harmony in colors that were each, in 
themselves, beautiful and rare. Kites in 
the shape of enormous dragons and gigan- 
tic butterflies; kites so ingeniously ar- 
ranged as to utter at intervals, when facing 
the wind, the cry of a hawk; kites so large 
as to be beyond any boy’s power of re- 
straint—so large that you understood why 
kite-flying in China was an amusement for 
adults; gods of china and bronze so gra- 
tuitously ugly as to be beyond any human 
interest or sympathy from their very im- 
possibility ; jars of sweetmeats covered all 
over with moral sentiments from Confu- 
cius; hats that looked like baskets, and 
baskets that looked like hats; silks so 
light that I hesitate to record the incredi- 
ble number of square yards that you might 
pass through the ring on your little finger 
—these and a great many other indescriba- 
ble objects were all familiar to me. I 
pushed my way through the dimly-lighted 
warehouse until I reached the back office 
or parlor, where I found Hop Sing waiting 
to receive me. 

Before I describe him I want the aver- 
age reader to discharge from his mind 
any idea of a Chinaman that he may 
have gathered from the pantomime. He 
did not wear beautifully scalloped drawers 
fringed with little bells—I never met a 
Chinaman who did; he did not habitually 
carry his forefinger extended before him 
at right angles with his body, nor did I 
ever hear him utter the mysterious sen- 
tence “Ching a ring a ring chaw,” nor 
dance under any provocation. He was on 
the whole, a rather grave, decorous, hand- 
some gentleman. His complexion, which 
extended all over his head except where 
his long pig-tail grew, was like a very nice 
piece of glazed brown paper-muslin. His 
eyes were black and bright, and his eye-lids 
set at an angle of 15°; his nose straight 
and delicately formed, his mouth small, and 
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his teeth white and clean. He wore a dark 
blue silk blouse; and in the streets on 
cold days, a short jacket of astrakhan fur. 
He wore also a pair of drawers of blue 
brocade gathered tightly over hiscalves and 
ankles, offering a general sort of sugges- 
tion that he had forgotten his trousers that 
morning, but, that so gentlemanly were his 
manners, his friends had forborne to men- 
tion the fact to him. His manner was 
urbane, although quite serious. He spoke 
French and English fluently. In brief, I 
doubt if you could have found the equal 
of this Pagan shop-keeper among the 
Christian traders of San Francisco. 

There were a few others present: a 
Judge of the Federal Court, an editor, a 
high government official, and a prominent 
merchant. After we had drunk our tea, 
and tasted a few sweetmeats from a mys- 
terious jar, that looked as if it might con- 
tain a preserved mouse among its other 
aondescript treasures, Hop Sing arose and, 
gravely beckoning us to follow him, began 
to descend to the basement. When we got 
there, we were amazed at finding it bril- 
liantly lighted, and that a number of chairs 
were arranged in a half-circle on the as- 
phalt pavement. When he had courteous- 


ly seated us he said: 

“T have invited you to witness a perform- 
ance which I can at least promise you no 
other foreigners but yourselves have ever 
seen. Wang, the court juggler, arrived 


here yesterday morning. He has never 
given a performance outside of the palace 
before. I have asked him to entertain my 
friends this evening. He requires no 
theater, stage accessories, or any confeder- 
ate—nothing more than you see here. Will 
you be pleased to examine the ground 
yourselves, gentlemen.” 

Of course we examined the premises. It 
was the ordinary basement or cellar of the 
San Francisco store-house, cemented to 
keep out the damp. We poked our sticks 
into the pavement and rapped on the walls 
to satisfy our polite host, but for no other 
purpose. We were quite content to be the 
victims of any clever deception. For my- 
self, I knew I was ready to be deluded to 
any extent, and if I had been offered an 
explanation of what followed, I should have 
probably declined it. 

Although I am satisfied that Wang’s 
general performance was the first of that 
kind ever given on American soil, it has 
probably since become so familiar to many 
of my readers that I shall not bore 








them with it here. He began by setting 
to flight, with the aid of his fan, the usual 
number of butterflies made before our eyes 
of little bits of tissue paper, and kept them 
in the air during the remainder of the per- 
formance. I have a vivid recollection of 
the Judge trying to catch one that had lit 
on his knee, and of its evading him with 
the pertinacity of a living insect. And 
even at this time Wang, still plying his fan, 
was taking chickens out of hats, making 
oranges disappear, pulling endless yards 
of silk from his sleeve, apparently filling 
the whole area of the basement with goods 
that appeared mysteriously from the 
ground, from his own sleeves, from no- 
where! He swallowed knives to the ruin 
of his digestion for years to come, he dis- 
located every limb of his body, he reclined 
in the air, apparently upon nothing. But 
his crowning performance, which I have 
never yet seen repeated, was the most 
weird, mysterious and astounding. It 
is my apology for this long introduction, 
my sole excuse for writing this arti- 
cle, the genesis of this veracious his- 
tory. 

He cleared the ground of its encumber- 
ing articles for a space of about fifteen feet 
square, and then invited us all to walk for- 
ward and again examine it. We did so 
gravely ; there was nothing but the cement- 
ed pavement below to be seen or felt. He 
then asked for the loan of a handkerchief, 
and, as I chanced to be nearest him, I of- 
fered mine. He took it, and spread it 
open upon the floor. Over this he spread 
a large square of silk, and over this again 
a large shawl nearly covering the space he 
had cleared. He then took a position at 
one of the points of this rectangle, and 
began a monotonous chant, rocking his 
body to and fro in time with the somewhat 
lugubrious air. 

We sat still and waited. Above the 
chant we could hear the striking of the 
city clocks, and the occasional rattle of a 
cart in the street overhead. The absolute 
watchfulness and expectation, the dim 
mysterious half-light of the cellar falling 
in a grewsome way upon the misshapen 
bulk of a Chinese deity in the background, 
a faint smell of opium smoke mingling with 
spice, and the dreadful uncertainty of what 
we were really waiting for, sent an uncom- 
fortable thrill down our backs, and made 
us look at each other with a forced and 
unnatural smile. This feeling was height- 
ened when Hop Sing slowly rose, and, 
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without a word, pointed with his finger to 
the center of the shawl. 

There was something beneath the shawl. 
Surely—and something that was not there 
before. At first a mere suggestion in re- 
lief, a faint outline ; but growing more and 
more distinct and visible every moment. 
The chant still continued, the perspiration 
began to roll from the singer’s face, gra- 
dually the hidden object took upon itself 
a shape and bulk that raised the shawl in 
its center some five or six inches. It was 
now unmistakably the outline of a small 
but perfect human figure, with extended 
arms and legs. One or two of us turned 
pale, there was a feeling of general uneasi- 
ness, until the editor broke the silence 
by a gibe that, poor as it was, was received 
with spontaneous enthusiasm. Then the 
chant suddenly ceased, Wang arose, and, 
with a quick, dexterous movement, strip- 
ped both shawl and silk away, and dis- 
covered, sleeping peacefully upon my hand- 
kerchief, a tiny Chinese baby! 

The applause and uproar which follow- 
ed this revelation ought to have satisfied 
Wang, even if his audience was a small one ; 
it was loud enough to awaken the baby—a 


pretty little boy about a year old, looking 


like a Cupid cut out of sandalwood. He 
was whisked away almost as mysteriously 
as he appeared. When Hop Sing return- 
ed my handkerchief to me with a bow, I 
asked if the juggler was the father of the 
baby. “Nosabe!” said the imperturbable 
Hop Sing, taking refuge in that Spanish 
form of non-committalism so common in 
California. 

“ But does he have a new baby for every 
performance?” I asked. “ Perhaps; who 
knows?” “ But what will become of this 
one?” “Whatever you choose, gentle- 
men,” replied Hop Sing, with a courteous 
inclination, “it was born here,—you are its 
godfathers.” 

There were two characteristic pecu- 
liarities of any Californian assemblage in 
1856; it was quick to take a hint, and 
generous to the point of prodigality in its 
response to any charitable appeal. No 
matter how sordid or avaricious the in- 
dividual, he could not resist the infection 
of sympathy. I doubled the points of my 
handkerchief into a bag, dropped a coin 
into it, and, without a word, passed it to 
the Judge. He quietly added a twenty 
dollar gold piece, and passed it to the next ; 
when it was returned to me it contained 


over a hundred dollars. I knotted the 





money in the handkerchief, and gave it to 
Hop Sing. 

“ For the baby, from its godfathers.” 

“ But what name,” said the Judge. There 
was a running fire of “‘ Erebus,” “ Nox,” 
“ Plutus,” “Terra Cotta,” “ Antzus,” etc., 
etc. Finally the question was referred to 
our host. 

“Why not keep his own name ?” he said 
quietly—* Wan Lee.” And he did. 

And thus was Wan Lee, on the night of 
Friday, the 5th of March, 1856, born into 
this veracious chronicle. 


The last form of “ The Northern Star ” 
for the 19th of July, 1865,—the only daily 
paper published in Klamath County,—had 
just gone to press, and at three a.m. | 
was putting aside my proofs and manu- 
scripts, preparatory to going home, when 
I discovered a letter lying under some 
sheets of paper which I must have over- 
looked. The envelope was considerably 
soiled, it had no post-mark, but I had no 
difficulty in recognizing the hand of my 
friend Hop Sing. I opened it hurriedly, 
and read as follows: 

“My Dear Sir: I do not know whether 
the bearer will suit you, but unless the 
office of ‘devil’ in your newspaper is a 
purely technical one, I think he has all the 
qualities required. He is very quick, 
active and intelligent ; understands English 
better than he speaks it, and makes up for 
any defect by his habits of observation and 
imitation. You have only to show him how 
to do a thing once, and he will repeat it, 
whether it is an offence or a virtue. But 
you certainly know him already ; you are 
one of his god-fathers, for is he not Wan 
Lee, the reputed son of Wang the Conjurer, 
to whose performances I had the honor to 
introduce you? But, perhaps, you have 
forgotten it. 

“T shall send him with a gang of coolies 
to Stockton, thence by express to your 
town. If you can use him there, you will 
do me a favor, and probably save his life, 
which is at present in great peril from the 
hands of the younger members of your 
Christian and highly civilized race who at- 
tend the enlightened schools in San Fran- 
cisco. ; 

“He has acquired some singular habits 
and customs from his experience of Wangs 
profession, which he followed for some 
years, until he became too large to go in @ 
hat, or be produced from his father’s sleeve. 
The money you left with me has been ex- 
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pended on his education; he has gone 
through the Tri-literal Classics, but, I think, 
without much benefit. He knows but little 
of Confucius, and absolutely nothing of 
Mencius. Owing to the negligence of his 
father, he associated, perhaps, too much 
with American children. 

“T should have answered your letter be- 
fore, by post, but I thought that Wan Lee 
himself would be a better messenger for 
this. “Yours respectfully, 

“ Hop Sinc.” 


And this was the long-delayed answer to 
my letter to Hop Sing. But where was 
“ the bearer?’ How was the letter deliver- 
ed? I summoned hastily the foreman, 
printers and office-boy, but without elicit- 
ing anything; no one had seen the letter 
delivered, nor knew anything of the bearer. 
A few days later I had a visit from my 
laundry-man, Ah Ri. 

“You wantee debbil ? 
catchee him.” 

He returned in a few moments with a 
bright-looking Chinese boy, about ten 
years old, with whose appearance and gen- 
eral intelligence I was so greatly impressed 
that I engaged him on the spot. When 
the business was concluded, I asked his 
name. 

“Wan Lee,” said the boy. 

“What! Are you the boysent out by 
Hop Sing? What the devil do you mean 
by not coming here before, and how did 
you deliver that letter?” 

Wan Lee looked at me and laughed. 
“Me pitchee in top side window.” 

I did not understand. He looked for a 
moment perplexed, and then snatching the 
letter out of my hand, ran down the stairs. 
After a moment’s pause, to my great as- 
tonishment, the letter came flying in the 
window, circled twice around the room, 
and then dropped gently like a bird upon 
my table. Before I had got over my sur- 
prise Wan Lee reappeared, smiled, looked 
at the letter and then at me, said, “So, 
John,” and then remained gravely silent. 
I said nothing further, but it was under- 
stood that this was his first official act. 

His next performance, I grieve to say, 
was not attended with equal success. One 
of our regular paper-carriers fell sick, and, 
at a pinch, Wan Lee was ordered to fill his 
place. To prevent mistakes he was shown 
over the route the previous evening, and 
supplied at about daylight with the usual 
number of subscribers’ copies. He re- 


All lightee ; me 





turned after an hour, in good spirits and 
without the papers. He had delivered 
them all, he said. 

Unfortunately for Wan Lee, at about 
eight o’clock indignant subscribers began 
to arrive at the office. They had received 
their copies; but how? In the form of 
hard-pressed cannon balls, delivered by 
a single shot and a mere four de force 
through the glass of bed-room windows. 
They had received them full in the face, 
like a base ball, if they happened to be up 
and stirring; they had received them in 
quarter sheets, tucked in at separate win- 
dows; they had found them in the chim- 
ney, pinned against the door, shot through 
attic windows, delivered in long slips 
through convenient keyholes, stuffed into 
ventilators, and occupying the same can 
with the morning’s milk. One subscriber, 
who waited for some time at the office 
door, to have a personal interview with 
Wan Lee (then comfortably locked in my 
bed-room), told me, with tears of rage in 
his eyes, that he had been awakened at 
five o'clock by a most hideous yelling be- 
low his windows ; that on rising, in great 
agitation, he was startled by the sudden ap- 
pearance of “ The Northern Star,” rolled 
hard and bent into the form of a boomer- 
ang or East Indian club, that sailed into 
the window, described a number of fiendish 
circles in the room, knocked over the 
light, slapped the baby’s face, “ took ” him 
(the subscriber) “ in the jaw,” and then re- 
turned out of the window, and dropped 
helplessly in the area. During the rest of 
the day wads and strips of soiled paper, 
purporting to be copies of “ The Northern 
Star ” of that morning’s issue, were brought 
indignantly to the office. An admirable 
editorial on “The Resources of Humboldt 
County ” which I had constructed the even- 
ing before, and which, I had reason to be- 
lieve, might have changed the whole 
balance of trade during the ensuing year, 
and left San Francisco bankrupt at her 
wharves, was in this way lost to the public. 

It was deemed advisable for the next 
three weeks to keep Wan Lee closely con- 
fined to the printing-office and the purely 
mechanical part of the business. Here he 
developed a surprising quickness and 
adaptability, winning even the favor and 
good will of the printers and foreman, who 
at first looked upon his introduction into 
the secrets of their trade as fraught with 
the gravest political significance. He 
learned to set type readily and neatly, his 
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without a word, pointed with his finger to 
the center of the shawl. 

There was something beneath the shawl. 
Surely—and something that was not there 
before. At first a mere suggestion in re- 
lief, a faint outline ; but growing more and 
more distinct and visible every moment. 
The chant still continued, the perspiration 
began to roll from the singer’s face, gra- 
dually the hidden object took upon itself 
a shape and bulk that raised the shawl in 
its center some five or six inches. It was 
now unmistakably the outline of a small 
but perfect human figure, with extended 
arms and legs. One or two of us turned 
pale, there was a feeling of general uneasi- 
ness, until the editor broke the silence 
by a gibe that, poor as it was, was received 
with spontaneous enthusiasm. Then the 
chant suddenly ceased, Wang arose, and, 
with a quick, dexterous movement, strip- 
ped both shawl-and silk away, and dis- 
covered, sleeping peacefully upon my hand- 
kerchief, a tiny Chinese baby! 

The applause and uproar which follow- 
ed this revelation ought to have satisfied 
Wang, even if his audience was a small one ; 
it was loud enough to awaken the baby—a 
pretty little boy about a year old, looking 
like a Cupid cut out of sandal wood. He 
was whisked away almost as mysteriously 
as he appeared. When Hop Sing return- 
ed my handkerchief to me with a bow, I 
asked if the juggler was the father of the 
baby. 
Hop Sing, taking refuge in that Spanish 
form of non-committalism so common in 
California. 

“ But does he have a new baby for every 
performance ?’”’ I asked. “ Perhaps; who 
knows?” “ But what will become of this 
one?” “Whatever you choose, gentle- 
men,” replied Hop Sing, with a courteous 
inclination, “it was born here,—you are its 
godfathers.” 

There were two characteristic pecu- 
liarities of any Californian assemblage in 
1856; it was quick to take a hint, and 
generous to the point of prodigality in its 
response to any charitable appeal. No 
matter how sordid or avaricious the in- 
dividual, he could not resist the infection 
of sympathy. I doubled the points of my 
handkerchief into a bag, dropped a coin 
into it, and, without a word, passéd it to 
the Judge. He quietly added a twenty 
dollar gold piece, and passed it to the next ; 
when it was returned to me it contained 
over a hundred dollars. I knotted the 


“No sabe!” said the imperturbable . 





money in the handkerchief, and gave it to 
Hop Sing. 

“ For the baby, from its godfathers.” 

“ But what name,” said the Judge. There 
was a running fire of “* Erebus,” “ Nox,” 
“Plutus,” “Terra Cotta,” “ Antzus,” etc., 
etc. Finally the question was referred to 
our host. 

“Why not keep his own name ?” he said 
quietly—* Wan Lee.” And he did. 

And thus was Wan Lee, on the night of 
Friday, the 5th of March, 1856, born into 
this veracious chronicle. 


The last form of “ The Northern Star ” 
for the 19th of July, 1865,—the only daily 
paper published in Klamath County,—had 
just gone to press, and at three a.m. I 
was putting aside my proofs and manu- 
scripts, preparatory to going home, when 
I discovered a letter lying under some 
sheets of paper which I must have over- 
looked. The envelope was considerably 
soiled, it had no post-mark, but I had no 
difficulty in recognizing the hand of my 
friend Hop Sing. I opened it hurriedly, 
and read as follows : 

“ My Dear Sir: I do not know whether 
the bearer will suit you, but unless the 
office of ‘devil’ in your newspaper is a 
purely technical one, I think he has all the 
qualities required. Hg is very quick, 
active and intelligent ; understands English 
better than he speaks it, and makes up for 
any defect by his habits of observation and 
imitation. You have only to show him how 
to do a thing once, and he will repeat it, 
whether it is an offence or a virtue. But 
you certainly know him already ; you are 
one of his god-fathers, for is he not Wan 
Lee, the reputed son of Wang the Conjurer, 
to whose performances I had the honor to 
introduce you? But, perhaps, you have 
forgotten it. 

“TI shall send him with a gang of coolies 
to Stockton, thence by express to your 
town. If you can use him there, you will 
do me a favor, and probably save his life, 
which is at present in great peril from the 
hands of the younger members of your 
Christian and highly civilized race who at- 
tend the enlightened schools in San Fran- 


“cisco. 


“He has acquired some singular habits 
and customs from his experience of Wang's 
profession, which he followed for some 
years, until he became too large to go in a 
hat, or be produced from his father’s sleeve. 
The money you left with me has been ex- 
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pended on his education; he has gone 
through the Tri-literal Classics, but, I think, 
without much benefit. He knows but little 
of Confucius, and absolutely nothing of 
Mencius. Owing to the negligence of his 
father, he associated, perhaps, too much 
with American children. 

“TI should have answered your letter be- 
fore, by post, but I thought that Wan Lee 
himself would be a better messenger for 
this. “Yours respectfully, 

“Hop Sinc.” 


And this was the long-delayed answer to 
my letter to Hop Sing. But where was 
“ the bearer?” How was the letter deliver- 
ed? I summoned hastily the foreman, 
printers and office-boy, but without elicit- 
ing anything; no one had seen the letter 
delivered, nor knew anything of the bearer. 
A few days later I had a visit from my 
laundry-man, Ah Ri. 

“You wantee debbil? 
catchee him.” ,; 

He returned in a few moments with a 
bright-looking Chinese boy, about ten 
years old, with whose appearance and gen- 
eral intelligence I was so greatly impressed 
that I engaged him on the spot. When 
the business was concluded, I asked his 
name. 

“Wan Lee,” said the boy. 

“What! Are you the boysent out by 
Hop Sing? What the devil do you mean 
by not coming here before, and how did 
you deliver that letter?” 

Wan Lee looked at me and laughed. 
“ Me pitchee in top side window.” 

I did not understand. He looked for a 
moment perplexed, and then snatching the 
letter out of my hand, ran down the stairs. 
After a moment’s pause, to my great as- 
tonishment, the letter came flying in the 
window, circled twice around the room, 
and then dropped gently like a bird upon 
my table. Before I had got over my sur- 
prise Wan Lee reappeared, smiled, looked 
at the letter and then at me, said, “So, 
John,” and then remained gravely silent. 
I said nothing further; but it was under- 
stood that this was his first official act. 

His next performance, I grieve to say, 
was not attended with equal success. One. 
of our regular paper-carriers fell sick, and, 
at a pinch, Wan Lee was ordered to fill his 
place. To prevent mistakes he was shown 
over the route the previous evening, and 
supplied at about daylight with the usual 
number of subscribers’ copies. He re- 


All lightee ; me 





turned after an hour, in good spirits and 
without the papers. He had delivered 
them all, he said. 

Unfortunately for Wan Lee, at about 
eight o’clock indignant subscribers began 
to arrive at the office. They had received 
their copies; but how? In the form of 
hard-pressed cannon balls, delivered by 
a single shot and a mere four de force 
through the glass of bed-room windows. 


‘They had received them full in the face, 


like a base ball, if they happened to be up 
and stirring; they had received them in 
quarter sheets, tucked in at separate win- 
dows; they had found them in the chim- 
ney, pinned against the door, shot through 
attic windows, delivered in long slips 
through convenient kéyholes, stuffed into 
ventilators, and occupying the same can 
with the morning’s milk. One subscriber, 
who waited for some time at the office 
door, to have a personal interview with 
Wan Lee (then comfortably locked in my 
bed-room), told me, with tears of rage in 
his eyes, that he had been awakened at 
five o’clock by a most hideous yelling be- 
low his windows ; that on rising, in great 
agitation, he was startled by the sudden ap- 
pearance of “ The Northern Star,” rolled 
hard and bent into the form of a boomer- 


ang or East Indian club, that sailed into 
the window, described a number of fiendish 
circles in the room, knocked over the 
light, slapped the baby’s face, “ took ” him 
(the subscriber) “in the jaw,” and then re- 
turned out of the window, and dropped 


helplessly in the area. During the rest of 
the day wads and strips of soiled paper, 
purporting to be copies of “ The Northern 
Star” of that morning's issue, were brought 
indignantly to the office. An admirable 
editorial on “The Resources of Humboldt 
County ” which I had constructed the even- 
ing before, and which, I had reason to be- 
lieve, might have changed the whole 
balance of trade during the ensuing year, 
and left San Francisco bankrupt at her 
wharves, was in this way lost to the public. 

It was deemed advisable for the next 
three weeks to keep Wan Lee closely con- 
fined to the printing-office and the purely 
mechanical part of the business. Here he 
developed a surprising quickness and 
adaptability, winning even the favor and 
good will of the printers and foreman, who 
at first looked upon his introduction into 
the secrets of their trade as fraught with 
the gravest political significance. He 
learned to set type readily and neatly, his 
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wonderful skill in manipulation aiding him 
in the mere mechanical act, and his ignor- 
ance of the language confining him simply 
to the mechanical effort—confirming the 
printer’s axiom that the printer who con- 
siders or follows the ideas of his copy makes 
a poor compositor. He would set up 
deliberately long diatribes against him- 
self, composed by his fellow-printers, and 
hung on his hook as copy, and even such 


short sentences as “ Wan Lee is the devil’s: 


own imp,” “Wan Lee is a Mongolian 
rascal,” and bring the proof to me with 
happiness beaming from every tooth and 
satisfaction shining in his huckleberry eyes. 

It was not long, however, before he learn- 
ed to retaliate on his mischievous perse- 
cutors. I remember one instance in which 
his reprisal came very near involving me 
in a serious misunderstanding. Our fore- 
man’s name was Webster, and Wan Lee 
presentl, learned to know and recognize 
the individual and combined letters of his 
name. It was during a political campaign, 
and the eloquent and fiery Col. Starbottle, 
of Siskyou, had delivered an effective 
speech, which was reported especially for 
“The Northern Star.” In a very sublime 
peroration Col. Starbottle had said: “ In 
the language of the god-like Webster, I 
repeat,”—and here followed the quotation, 
which I have forgotten. Now, it chanced 
that Wan Lee, looking over the galley 
after it had been revised, saw the name 


of his chief persecutor, and, of course, | 


imagined the quotation his. After the 
form was locked up, Wan Lee took advan- 
tage of Webster’s absence to remove the 
quotation, and substitute a thin piece of 
lead, of the same size as the type, engraved 
with Chinese characters, making a sentence 
which, I had reason to believe, was an 
utter and abject confession of the inca- 
pacity and offensiveness of the Webster 
family generally, and exceedingly eulo- 
gistic of Wan Lee himself personally. 

The next morning’s paper contained 
Col. Starbottle’s speech in full, in which 
it appeared that the “god-like ’’ Webster 
had on one occasion uttered his thoughts 
in excellent but perfectly enigmatical 
Chinese. The rage of Col. Starbottle knew 
no bounds. I have a vivid recollection of 
that admirable man walking into my office 
and demanding a retraction of the state- 
ment. 

“But, my dear sir,” I asked, “are you 
willing to deny, over your own ‘signa- 
ture, that Webster ever uttered such a 





sentence? Dare you deny that, with Mr. 
Webster’s well-known attainments, a knowl- 
edge of Chinese might not have been 
among the number? Are you willing to 
submit a translation suitable to the capa- 
city of our readers, and deny, upon your 
honor as a gentleman, that the late Mr. 
Webster ever uttered suchasentiment? If 
you are, sir, I am willing to publish your 
denial.” 

The Col. was not, and left, highly in- 
dignant. 

Webster, the foreman, took it more 
coolly. Happily he was unaware that for 
two days after, Chinamen from the laun- 
dries, from the gulches, from the kitchens, 
looked in the front office door with faces 
beaming with sardonic delight; that three 
hundred extra copies of the “Star” were 
ordered for the wash-houses on the river. 
He only knew that during the day Wan Lee 
ccasionally went off into convulsive spasms, 
and that he was obliged to kick him into 
consciousness again. A week after the oc- 
currence I called Wan Lee into my office. 

“Wan,” I said, gravely, “I should like 
you to give me, for my own personal 
satisfaction, a translation of that Chinese 
sentence which my gifted countryman, the 
late god-like Webster, uttered upon a 
public occasion.” Wan Lee looked at me 
intently, and then the slightest possible 
twinkle crept into his black eyes. Then 
he replied, with equal gravity : 

“ Mishtel Webstel,—he say : ‘China boy 
makee me belly much foolee. China boy 
makee me heap sick.’” Which I have 
reason to think was true. 

But I fear I am giving but one side, and 
not the best, of Wan Lee’s character. As 
he imparted it to me, his had been a hard 
life. He had known scarcely any child- 
hood—he had no recollection of a father 
or mother. The conjurer Wang had brought 
him up. He had spent the first seven 
years of his life in appearing from bas- 
kets, in dropping out of hats, in climbing 
ladders, in putting his little limbs out of 
joint in posturing. He had lived in an at- 
mosphere of trickery and deception; he 
had learned to look upon mankind as dupes 
of their senses; in fine, if he had thought 
at all, he would have been a skeptic, if he 
had been a little older, he would have been 
a cynic, if he had been older still, he would 
have been a philosopher. As it was, he 
was a little imp! A good-natured imp it 
was, too—an imp whose moral nature had 
never beén awakened, an imp up for a holi- 
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day, and willing to try virtue as a diversion. 
I don’t know that he had any spiritual 
nature; he was very superstitious : he car- 
ried about with him a hideous little porce- 
lain god, which he was in the habit of 
alternately reviling and propitiating. He 
was too intelligent for the commoner 
Chinese vices of stealing or gratuitous 
lying. Whatever discipline he practiced 
was taught by his intellect. 

I am inclined to think that his feelings 
were not altogether unimpressible,— al- 
though it was almost impossible to extract 
an expression from him,—and I conscien- 
tiously believe he became attached to those 
that were good to him. What he might 
have become under more favorable con- 
ditions than the bondsman of an over- 
worked, under-paid, literary man, I don’t 
know; I only know that the scant, irregu- 
lar, impulsive kindnesses that I showed 
him were gratefully received. He was 
very loyal and patient—two qualities rare 
in the average American servant. He 
was like Malvolio, “sad and civil” with 
me; only once, and then under great pro- 
vocation, do I remember of his exhibiting 
any impatience. It was my habit, after 
leaving the office at night, to take him with 
me to my rooms, as the bearer of any sup- 
plemental or happy after-thought in the 
editorial way, that might occur to me be- 
fore the paper went to press. One night 
I had been scribbling away past the usual 
hour of dismissing Wan Lee, and had be- 
come quite oblivious of his presence in a 
chair near my door, when suddenly I be- 
came aware of a voice saying, in plaintive 
accents, something that sounded like “ Chy 
Lee.” 

I faced around sternly. 

“What did you say?” 

“ Me say ‘ Chy Lee.’” 

“Well?” I said, impatiently. 

“You sabe ‘ How do, John?’ ” 

“Yes.” 

“You sabe ‘ So long, John ?’” 

7 

“Well, ‘Chy Lee’ allee same!” 

I understood him quite plainly. It ap- 
peared that “Chy Lee” was a form of 
“good-night,” and that Wan Lee was 
anxious to go home. But an instinct of 
mischief which I fear I possessed in com- 
mon with him, impelled me to act as if 
oblivious of the hint. I muttered some- 
thing about not understanding him, and 
again bent over my work. In a few min- 
utes I heard his wooden shoes pattering 








pathetically over the floor. I looked up. 
He was standing near the door. 

“You no sabe, ‘Chy Lee?’” 

“No,” I said, sternly. 

“You sabe muchee big foolee !—allee 
same!” 

And with this audacity upon his lips, he 
fled. The next morning, however, he was 
as meek and patient as before, and I did 
not recall his offense. As a probable peace- 
offering, he blacked all my boots,—a duty 
never required of him,—including a pair 
of buff deer-skin slippers and an immense 
pair of horseman’s jack-boots, on which he 
indulged his remorse for two hours. 

I have spoken of his honesty as being a 
quality of his intellect racher than his prin- 
ciple, but I recall about this time two ex- 
ceptions to the rule. I was anxious to get 
some fresh eggs, as a change to the heavy 
diet of a mining town, and knowing that 
Wan Lee’s countrymen were great poultry 
raisers, I applied to him. He furnished 
me with them regularly every morning, but 
refused to take any pay, saying that the 
man did not sell them—a remarkable in- 
stance of self-abnegation, as eggs were 
then worth half a dollar apiece, One 
morning, my neighbor, Forster, dropped in 
upon me at breakfast, and took occasion 
to bewail his own ill fortune, as his hens 
had lately stopped laying, or wandered off 
in the bush. Wan Lee, who was present 
during our colloquy, preserved his charac- 
teristic sad taciturnity. When my neigh- 
bor had gone, he turned to me with a slight 
chuckle: “ Flostel’s hens—Wan Lee’s hens 
—allee same!” His other offense was 
more serious and ambitious. It was a sea- 
son of great irregularities in the mails, and 
Wan Lee had heard me deplore the delay 
in the delivery of my letters and news- 
papers. On arriving at my office one day, 
I was amazed to find my table covered 
with letters, evidently just from the post- 
office, but unfortunately not one addressed 
to me. I turned to Wan Lee, who was 
surveying them with a calm satisfaction, 
and demanded an explanation. To my 
horror he pointed to an empty mail bag in 
the corner, and said: “ Postman he say ‘no 
lettee, John—no lettee, John.’ Postman 
plentee lie! Postman no good. Me 
catchee lettee last night—allee same! ™ 
Luckily it was still early; the mails had 
not been distributed ; I had a hurried in- 
terview with the Postmaster, and Wan Lee’s 
bold attempt at robbing the U. S. Mail 
was finally condoned, by the purchase of 
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a new mail bag, and the whole affair thus 
kept a secret. 

If my liking for my little Pagan page 
had not been sufficient, my duty to Hop 
Sing was enough to cause me to take Wan 
Lee with me when I returned to San Fran- 
cisco, after my two years’ experience with 
“The Northern Star.” I do not think he 
contemplated the change with pleasure. I 
attributed his feelings to a nervous dread 
of crowded public streets,—when he had 
to go across town for me on an errand, he 
always made a long circuit of the outskirts, 
—to his dislike for the discipline of the 
Chinese and English school to which I pro- 
posed to send him, to his fondness for the 
free, vagrant life of the mines, to sheer 
willfulness! That it might have been a 
superstitious premonition did not occur to 
me until long after. 

Nevertheless it really seemed as if the 
opportunity I had long looked for and 
confidently expected had come—the op- 
portunity of placing Wan Lee under 
gently restraining influences, of subject- 
ing him to a life and experience that would 
draw out of him what good my super- 
ficial care and ill-regulated kindness could 
not reach. Wan Lee was placed at the 
school of a Chinese Missionary—an intel- 
ligent and kind-hearted clergyman, who 
had shown great interest in the boy, and 
who, better than all, had a wonderful faith 
in him. A home was found for him in the 
family of a widow, who had a bright and 
interesting daughter about two years 
younger than Wan Lee. It was this bright, 
cheery, innocent and artless child that 
touched and reached a depth in the boy’s 
nature that hitherto had been unsuspected 
—that awakened a moral susceptibility 
which had lain for years insensible alike to 
the teachings of society or the ethics of the 
theologian. 

These few brief months, bright with a 
promise that we never saw fulfilled, must 
have been happy ones to Wan Lee. He 
worshiped his little friend with something 
of the same superstition, but without any 
of the caprice that he bestowed upon his 
porcelain pagan god. It was his delight 
to walk behind her to school, carrying her 
books—a service always fraught with 
danger to him from the little hands of his 
Caucasian Christian brothers. He made 
her the most marvelous toys, he would 
cut out of carrots and turnips the most 
astonishing roses and tulips, he made life- 
like chickens out of melon-seeds, he con- 





structed fans and kites, and was singularly 
proficient in the making of dolls’ paper 
dresses. On the other hand, she played 
and sang to him, taught him a thousand 
little prettinesses and refinements only 
known to girls, gave him a yellow ribbon 
for his pig-tail, as best suiting his complex- 
ion, read to him, showed him wherein he 
was original and valuable, took him to 
Sunday School with her, against the pre- 
cedents of the school, and, small-woman- 
like, triumphed. I wish I could add here, 
that she effected his conversion, and made 
him give up his porcelain idol, but I am 
telling a true story, and this little girl was 
quite content to fill him with her own 
Christian goodness, without letting him 
know that he was changed. So they got 
along very well together—this little Christ- 
ian girl with her shining cross hanging 
around her plump, white, little neck, and 
this dark little pagan, with his hideous 
porcelain god hidden away in his blouse. 
There were two days of that eventful 
year which will long be remembered 
in San Francisco—two days when a mob 
of her citizens set upon and killed 
unarmed, defenseless foreigners, because 
they were foreigners and of another race, 
religion and color, and worked for what 
wages they could get. There were some 
public men so timid, that, seeing this, they 
thought that the end of the world had 
come; there were some eminent statesmen 


‘whose names I am ashamed to write here, 


who began to think that the passage in the 
Constitution which guarantees civil and 
religious liberty to every citizen or foreigner 
was a mistake. But there were also some 
men who were not so ‘easily frightened, 
and in twenty-four hours we had things so 
arranged that the timid men could wring 
their hands in safety, and the eminent 
statesmen utter their doubts without hurt- 
ing anybody or anything. And in the 
midst of this I got a note from Hop Sing, 
asking me to come to him immediately. 

I found his warehouse closed and strong- 
ly guarded by the police against any pos- 
sible attack of the rioters. Hop Sing 
admitted me through a barred grating with 
his usual imperturbable calm, but, as it 
seemed to me, with more than his usual 
seriousness. Without a word he took my 
hand and led me to the rear of the room, 
and thence down stairs into the basement. 
It was din\ly lighted, but there was some- 
thing lying on the floor covered by a shawl. 
As I approached he drew the shawl away 
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with a sudden gesture, and revealed Wan 
Lee, the Pagan, lying there dead! 

Dead, my reverend friends, dead! Stoned 
to death in the streets of San Francisco, 
in the year of grace, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, by a mob of half-grown boys 
and Christian school children ! 

As I put my hand reverently upon his 
breast, I felt something crumbling beneath 





his blouse. I looked enquiringly at Hop 
Sing. He put his hand between the folds 
of silk and drew out something with the 
first bitter smile I had ever seen on the 
face of that pagan gentleman. 

It was Wan Lee’s porcelain god, crushed 
by a stone from the hands of those Christ- 
ian iconoclasts! 


THE TOUCH-STONE. 


No doubt many of our readers noticed a 
letter printed in the columns of a New 
York daily newspaper several weeks ago, 
in which the writer told the story of 
how he lost his umbrella. This letter 
was such a clever bit of writing as might 
have appeared in “ The Spectator ;” only, 
the English was that of our day, and 
not of Queen Anne’s, and, if it were ever 
civil to go behind a: writer’s initials, we 
might have thought we recognized the 


signature of one of the real leaders in 


American journalism. Good as the let- 
ter was, however, it seems to us that the 
writer failed to see where the real diffi- 
culty lies in the great umbrella-question. 
And, as this is a question to which we have 
given a great deal of thought, and of which 
we are reasonably sure we have discovered 
the solution, we make no apology for ask- 
ing the reader to hear what we have to say 
about it. : 

The umbrella is of so great antiquity 
that many archeologists suspect it to be as 
old as man himself. One scholar whose 
name would command universal respect 
for his opinion, if we only dared to give it, 
has declared in an unedited memoir his 
belief that the forbidden fruit was an um- 
brella. Be this as it may, there seems proof 
enough that umbrellas are very old. Be- 
side the pictures on old Greek vases, and 
on the walls of Egyptian tombs, and on 
Chinese and Japanese porcelain, there is 
the remarkable fact that the Spanish for 
“man” is hombre, and that umbra, the 
root of our word “umbrella” is the Latin 
for a shade—facts which, if they prove any- 
thing, prove that man is a shadow, and that, 
originally, there could have been no differ- 
ence between stealing an umbrella and 





stealing a man. We have not time to 
fight the etymologists on this question; we 
know that the prigs among them object to 
derivations such as we have just traced, 
and call those who offer them sciolists, 
tyros, and other snubbing names. We 
trust our readers have a better opinion of 
us than to care much for ‘what these gentle- 
men may say, and that when we stamp an 
etymology with our approval, they will ac- 
cept it blindly. 

Indeed, on this occasion, they must ac- 
cept the derivation we propose if we are 
to be allowed to make our point. What 
we intend to prove is, that umbrellas have 
been for countless ages so identified with 
man,—the fact that their name and his 
mean the same thing, proves it,—that they 
have become the universal touch-stone by 
which we test the true character of our 
fellow-creatures. 

It is only of late, however, that a gene- 
ral agreement has been reached on this 
point. In the earlier ages other tests have 
been tried, and the success of some of 
them has led to too hasty generalizations. 
In the metallic ages,—the gold and silver, 
the bronze and iron,—the ages when specie 
payments prevailed, small change was con- 
sidered a very good touch-stone of honor. 
A man borrowed sixpences or shillings and 
forgot to pay them back :—that settled Aim, 
and he could be comfortably labelled and 
put away. But, of course, this could only 
serve as a test for rich and well-to-do peo- 
ple. Poor folk are chary in lending, though 
generous in giving, and would have ways 
enough of making a forgetful borrower un- 
comfortable. 

Then, books were tried, but here the 
test was felt to be still more limited in its 
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field — book-owners and book-borrowers 
are, in reality, a small and unimportant 
class. It is true that every private library, 
especially if it be an old one and in a 
country-house, shows disastrous traces of 
the ravages of the book-borrower. The 
first volumes of nearly all the books are 
pretty sure to be gone. Whoever saw in 
such a library the first volumes of “ The 
Decline and Fall,” or of “ Pamela,” or of 
“Nouvelle Héloise,” or of any of the 
books that furnish good, solid reading? 
But this dishonesty only affects the char- 
acter of the educated portion of the com- 
munity. How are we to get at the char- 
acter of the average villager ? 

Postage-stamps have been proposed, and 
for a time there seemed a hope that the 
true test had been found in them. But 
then,the people who borrow postage-stamps 
and neither pay for them nor return them 
are all members of the letter-writing class, 
and however large that class may be, it falls 
short of including all humanity, so that 
postage-stamps have been given up in their 
turn as a test. 

As civilization becomes more and more 
refined, the hopes of those who seek after 
a sign by which a gentleman can be infal- 
libly distinguished, settle with increasing 
unanimity about the umbrella. Really, if 
we look at it, there is no other movable 
article of what we may call man’s vesta- 
tory furniture (we invent this word to cover 


finger-rings, eye-glasses, cane, sleeve-but-. 


tons, knives, pencils, etc., which, of course, 
are not clothing) that is so universal an 
adjunct to the modern human being as an 





umbrella. Everybody must have one, be 
he, or she, rich or poor, high or low, learn- 
ed or unlearned, lay or cleric, good or bad. 
Umbrellas are made of every style and 
shape, and of all degrees of costliness, to 
meet the craving of humanity at large. 
From Queen Victoria to the King of Ashan- 
tee, from Mr. Stewart to the apple-woman, 
from Gen. Washington to Ben. Butler or 
Bill Tweed, everybody feels the need of an 
umbrella. And the universality of the need 
makes the universality of the test. The 
temptation to appropriate, annex, convey, 
or, to put it bluntly, to steal, umbrellas is 
one from which no son of Adam is exempt. 
A man may be punctilious about returning 
pennies; he may walk five miles to return 
a borrowed book, or he may never be known 
to ask fora postage-stamp without paying 
for it on the spot—and yet he may not be 
able to resist taking a better umbrella than 
his own from the rack by mistake, and he 
may be always forgetting to return the very 
stylish one he borrowed from a confiding 
friend on a rainy evening. When phre- 
nology, and physiognomy, and dress, and 
reputation fail, the umbrella is an unfailing 
sensitive-paper to detect the touch of a dis- 
honest hand. If Diogenes had known all 
that we knowin our day, he would not have 
wasted his time tramping about Athens with 
a lantern, to find an honest man. He 
would have rolled himself up comfortably 
in his big earthen wine-jar, with his head 
on one of his dogs, and gone to sleep, leav- 
ing his green cotton umbrella leaning up 
against the outside of his tub. 


MELLOW ENGLAND. 


I wILt say at the outset, as I believe 
some one else has said on a like occasion, 
that in this narrative I shall probably de- 
scribe myself more than the objects I look 
upon. The facts’ and particulars of the 
case have already been set down in the 
guide-books and in innumerable books of 
travel. I shall only attempt to give an ac- 
count of the pleasure aad satisfaction I 
had in coming face to face with things in 
the mother country, seeing them as I did 
with kindred and sympathizing eyes. 





The ocean was a dread fascination to 
me—a world whose dominion I had never 
entered, but I proved to be such a wretched 
sailor that I am obliged to confess, Hiber- 
nian-fashion, that the happiest moment I 
spent upon the sea was when I set my foot 
upon the land. 

Almost the only thing about my first sea 
voyage that I remember with pleasure is 
the circumstance of the little birds that, 
during the first few days out, took refuge 
on the steamer. The first afternoon, just 
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as we were losing sight of land, a delicate 
little wood-bird,—the black and white 
creeping warbler,—having lost its reckon- 
ing, in making perhaps its first Southern 
voyage, came aboard. It was much fa- 
tigued and had a disheartened, demoralized 
look. After an hour or two it disappeared, 
having, I fear, a hard pull to reach the 
land in the face of the wind that was blow- 
ing, if indeed it reached it at all. 

The next day, just at night I observed 
a small hawk sailing about conveniently 
near the vessel, but with a very lofty, inde- 
pendent mien, as if he had just happened 
that way on his travels, and was only linger- 
ing to take a good view of us. It was 
amusing to observe his coolness and 
haughty unconcern in that sad plight he 
was in; by nothing in his manner betraying 
that he was several hundred miles at sea, 
and did not know how he was going to get 
back to land. But presently I noticed he 
found it not inconsistent with his dignity 
to alight on the rigging under friendly 
cover of the tops’l, where I saw his 
feathers rudely ruffled by the wind, till 
darkness set in. If the sailors did not 


disturb him during the night, he certainly 


needed all his fortitude in the morning 
to put a cheerful face on his situation. 

The third day, when we were perhaps 
off Nova Scotia or Newfoundland, the 
American pipit or tit-lark, from the far 
North, a brown bird about the size of a 
sparrow, dropped upon the deck of the 
ship, so nearly exhausted, that one of the 
sailors was on the point of covering it with 
his hat. It stayed about the vessel nearly 
all day, flitting from point to point, or 
hopping along a few feet in front of the 
promenaders, and prying into every crack 
and crevice for food. Time after time I 
saw it start off with a reassuring chirp, as 
if determined to seek the land, but before 
it had got many rods from the ship its 
head would seem to fail it, and after cir- 
cling about for a few moments, back it 
would come, more discouraged than ever. 

These little waifsfrom the shore! I gazed 
upon them with a strange, sad interest. 
They were friends in distress, but the sea- 
birds, skimming along indifferent to us, 
or darting in and out among those watery 
hills, I seemed to look upon as my natural 
enemies. They were the nurslings and 
favorites of the sea, and I had no sympa- 
thy with them. 

No doubt the number of our land birds 
that actually perish in the sea during their 
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autumn migration, being carried far out of 
their course by the prevailing westerly 
winds of this season, is very great. Oc- 
casionally one makes the passage to Great 
Britain, by following the ships and finding 
them at convenient distances along the 
route, and I have been told that over fifty 
different species of our more common 
birds, such as robins, starlings, gros- 
beaks, thrushes, etc., have been found in 
Ireland, having, of course, crossed in this 
way. What numbers of these little navi- 
gators of the air are misled and wrecked 
during those dark and stormy nights, on 
the light-houses alone that line the Atlan- 
tic Coast? Is it Celia Thaxter who tells 
of having picked up her apron full of 
sparrows, warblers, flycatchers, etc., at the 
foot of the light-house, on the Isles of 
Shoals, one morning after a storm, the 
ground being still strewn with birds of all 
kinds that had dashed themselves against 
the beacon, bewildered and fascinated by 
its tremendous light ? 

If a land bird perishes at sea, a sea bird 
is equally cast away upon the land, and I 
have known the Sooty Turn, with its almost 
omnipotent wing, to fall down utterly fam- 
ished and exhausted, two hundred miles 
from salt water. 

But my interest in these things did not 
last beyond the third day. About this 
time we entered what the sailors call the 
“devil’s hole,” and a very respectably 
sized hole it is, extending from the Banks 
of Newfoundland to Ireland, and in all 
seasons and weathers it seems to be well 
stirred up. 

Amidst the tossing and the rolling, the 
groaning of penitent travelers, and the 
laboring of the vessel as she climbed those 
dark unstable mountains, my mind re- 
verted feebly to Huxley’s statement, that 
the bottom of this sea, for over a thousand 
miles, presents to the eye of science a 
vast chalk plain, over which one might 
drive as over a floor, and I tried to solace 
myself by dwelling upon the spectacle of 
a solitary traveler whipping up his steed 
across it. The imaginary rattle of his 
wagon was like the sound of lutes and 
harps, and I would rather have clung to 
his axletree than been rocked in the best 
berth in the ship. 


LAND. 


On the tenth day, about 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon, we sighted Ireland. The 
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ship came up from behind the horizon 
where for so many days she had been buf- 
feting with the winds and the waves, but 
had never lost the clew, bearing straight 
as an arrow for the mark. I think if she 
had been aimed at a fair sized artillery tar- 
get, she would have crossed the ocean and 
struck the bull’s eye. 

In Ireland, instead of an emerald isle 
rising out of the sea, I beheld a succession 
of cold, purplish mountains, stretching 
along the north-eastern horizon, but I am 
bound to say that no tints of bloom or 
verdure were ever half so welcome to me 
as were those dark, heather-clad ranges. 
It is a feeling which a man can have but 
once in his life, when he first sets eyes 
upon a foreign land, and in my case, to 
this feeling was added the delightful 
thought that the “devil’s hole” would 
soon be cleared and my long fast over. 

Presently, after the darkness had set in, 
signal rockets were let off from the stern 
of the vessel, writing their burning mes- 
sages upon the night, and when answering 
rockets rose slowly up far ahead, I sup- 
pose we all felt that the voyage was essen- 
tially done, and no doubt a message flashed 
back under the ocean, that the “ Scotia” 
had arrived. 

The sight of the land had been such 
medicine to me that I could now hold up 
my head and walk about, and so went 
down for the first time and took a look 
at the engines—those twin monsters that 
had not stopped once, or apparently varied 
their stroke at all since leaving Sandy 
Hook; I felt like patting their enormous 
cranks and shafts with my hand; then at 
the coal bunks, vast cavernous recesses in 
the belly of the ship, like the chambers of 
the original mine in the mountains, and 
saw the men and firemen at work in a sort 
of purgatory of heat and dust. When it 
is remembered that one of these ocean 
steamers consumes about one hundred tons 
of coal per day, it is easy to imagine what 
a burden the coal for a voyage alone must 
be, and one is not at all disposed to laugh 
at Dr. Lardner, who proved so convincing- 
ly that no steamship could ever cross the 
ocean because it could not carry coal 
enough to enable it to make the passage. 

On the morrow, a calm, lustrous day, 
we steamed at our leisure up the Channel 
and across the Irish Sea, the coast of 
Wales and her groups of lofty mountains in 
full view nearly all day. The mountains were 
in profile, like the Catskills viewed from the 





Hudson below, only it was evident there 
were no trees or shrubbery upon them, and 
their summits, on this last day of Septem- 
ber, were white with the snow. 


ASHORE, 


The first day or half day ashore is, of 
course, the most novel and exciting; but 
who, as Mr. Higginson says, can describe 
his sensations and emotions this first half 
day. It is a page of travel that has not 
yet been written. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, one generally comes out of pickle 
much fresher than he went in. The sea 
has given him an enormous appetite for 
the land. Every one of his senses is like 
a hungry wolf clamorous to be fed. For 
my part I had suddenly emerged from a 
condition bordering on that of the hiber- 
nating animals—a condition in which I 
had neither ate, nor slept, nor thought, nor 
moved, when I could help it, into not only 
a full, but a keen and joyous, possession of 
my health and faculties. It was almost a 
metamorphosis. I was no longer the clod 
I had been, but a bird exulting in the earth 
and air, and in the liberty of motion. 
Then to remember it was a new earth and 
a new sky that I was beholding, that it was 
England, the old mother at last, no longer 
a faith or a fable, but an actual fact there 
before my eyes and under my feet—why 
should I not exult? Go to! I will be.in- 
dulged. These trees, those fields, that 
bird darting along the hedge-rows, those 
men and boys picking blackberries in 
October, those English flowers by the 
road-side, (stop the carriage while I leap 
out and pluck them ;) the homely, domestic 
look of things, those houses, those queer 
vehicles, those thick-coated horses, those 
big-footed, coarsely-clad,clear-skinned men 
and women, this massive, homely, compact 
architecture—let me have a good look, for 
this is my first hour in England, and I am 
drunk with the jéy of seeing! This house- 
fly even, let me inspect it, and that swal- 
low skimming along so familiarly ; is he the 
same I saw trying to cling to the sails of 
the vessel the third day out? or is the 
swallow the swallow the world over? This 
grass I certainly have seen before, and this 
red and white clover, but this daisy and 
dandel‘on are not the same, and I have 
come three thousand miles to see the mul- 
len cultivated in a garden, and christened 
the velvet plant. 

As we sped through the land, the heart 
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of England, toward London, I thought my 
eyes would never get their fill of the land- 
scape, and that I would lose them out of 
my head by their eagerness to catch every 
object as we rushed along! How they 
reveled, how they followed the birds and 
the game, how they glanced ahead on the 
track—that marvelous track !—or shot off 
over the fields and downs finding their de- 
light in the streams, the roads, the bridges, 
the.splendid breeds of cattle and sheep in 
the fields, the superb husbandry, the rich 
mellow soil, the drainage, the hedges—in 
the inconspicuousness of any given feature 
and the mellow tone and homely sincerity 
of all; now dwelling fondly upon the groups 
of neatly modeled stacks, then upon the 
field occupations, the gathering of turnips 
and cabbages, or the digging of potatoes, 
—how I longed to turn up the historic 
soil into which had passed the sweat and 
virtue of so many geneiations, with my 
own spade,—then upon the quaini, old 
thatched houses, or the cluster of tiled 
roofs, then catching at a church spire 
across a meadow (and it is all meadow) or 
at the remains of tower or wall overrun 
with ivy ! 

Here, something almost human looks 
out at you from the landscape nature; here 
has been so long under the dominion of 
man, has been taken up and lain down by 
him so many times, worked over and over 
with his hands, fed and fattened by his 
toil and industry, and on the whole, has 
proved herself so willing and tractable, 
that she has taken on something of his 
image, and seems to radiate his presence. 
She is completely domesticated, and no 
doubt loves the titivation of the harrow 
and plow. The fields look half conscious, 
and if ever the cattle have “great and 
tranquil thoughts,” as Emerson suggests 
they do, it must be when lying upon these 
lawns and meadows. I noticed that the 
trees, the oaks and elms, looked like fruit 
trees, or as if they had felt the humaniz- 
ing influences of so many generations of 
men, and were betaking themselves from 
the woods to the orchard. The game is 
more than half tame, and one could easily 
understand that it had a keeper. 

But the look of those fields and parks 
went straight to my heart. It is not merely 
that they were so smooth and cultivated, 
but that they were so benign and maternal, 
so redolent of cattle and sheep and of 
patient, homely, farm labor. One gets 
only here and there a glimpse of such in 





this country. I see occasionally about our 
farms a patch of an acre or half acre upon 
which has settled this atmosphere of ripe 
and loving husbandry; a choice bit of 
meadow about the barn or orchard, or near 
the house, which has had some special 
fattening, perhaps been the site of some 
former garden or barn, or homestead, or 
which has had the wash of some building, 
where the feet of children have played for 
generations, and the flocks and herds been 
fed in winter, and where they love to lie 
and ruminate at night—a piece of sward 
thick and smooth, and full of warmth and 
nutriment, where the grass is greenest 
and freshest in spring, and the hay finest 
and thickest in summer. 

This is the character of the whole of 
England that I saw. I had been told I 
should see a garden, but I did not know 
before to what extent the earth could be- 
come a living repository of the virtues of 
so many generations of gardeners. The 
tendency to run to weeds and wild grewths 
seems to have been utterly eradicated from 
the soil, and if anything were to spring up 
spontaneously, I think it would be cabbage 
and turnips, or grass and grain. 

And yet, to American eyes, the country 
seems quite uninhabited, there are so few 
dwellings, and so few people. Such a 
landscape at home would be dotted all 
over with thrifty farm-houses, each with its 
group of painted out-buildings, and along 
every road and highway would be seen the 
well-to-do turnouts of the independent 
free-holders. But in England the dwel- 
lings of the poor people, the farmers, are 
so humble and inconspicuous and are 
really so far apart, and the halls and the 
country-seats of the aristocracy are so 
hidden in the midst of vast estates, that 
the landscape seems almost deserted, and 
it is not till you see the towns and great 
cities that you can understand where so 
vast a population keeps itself. 

Another thing that would be quite sure 
to strike my eye on this my first ride across 
British soil and on all subsequent rides, 
was the enormous number of birds and 
fowls of various kinds that swarmed in 
the air or covered the ground. It was 
truly amazing. It seemed as if the feath- 
ered life of a whole continent must have 
heen concentrated upon this island. In- 
deed, I doubt if a sweeping together of 
all the birds of the United States into any 
two of the largest States, would people the 
earth and air more fully. There appeared 
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to be a plover, a crow, a rook, a blackbird 
and a sparrow, to every square yard of 
ground. They know the value of birds in 
Britain—that they are the friends, not the 
enemies, of the farmer. It must be the 
paradise of crows and rooks. It did me 
good to see them so much at home about 
the fields and even in the towns. I was 
glad also to see that the British crow was 
not stranger to me, and that he differed 
from his brother on the American side of 
the Atlantic only in being less alert and 


cautious, having less use for these quali- 


ties. 

Now and then the train would start up 
some more tempting game. A brace or two 
of partridges or a covey of quails would 
settle down in the stubble, or a cock phea- 
sant drop head and tail and slide into the 
copse. Rabbits also would scamper back 
from the borders of the fields into the 
thickets or peep slyly out. making my 
sportsman’s fingers tingle. 

I have no doubt I should be a notorious 
poacher in England. How could an 
American see so much game and not wish 
to exterminate it entirely as he does at 
home? But sporting is an expensive 
luxury here. In the first place a man pays 
a heavy tax on his gun, nearly or quite 
half its value; then he has to have a license 
to hunt, for which he pays smartly, then 
permission from the owner of the land 
upon which he wishes to hunt, so that the 
game is hedged about by a triple safe- 
guard. 

An American also, will be at once struck 
with the look of greater substantiality and 
completeness in everything he sees here. 
No temporizing, no make-shifts, no evi- 
dence of hurry, or failure, or contract work; 
no wood and little paint, but plenty of iron 
and brick and stone. This people have 
taken plenty of time, and have built broad 
and deep, and placed the cap-stone on. 
All this I had been told, but it pleased me 
so in the seeing that I must tell it again. 
It is worth a voyage across the Atlantic to 
see the bridges alone. I believe I had 
seen little other than wooden bridges be- 
fore, and in England I saw not one such, 
but everywhere solid arches of masonry, 
that were refreshing and reassuring to be- 
hold. Even the lanes and by-ways about 
the farm, I noticed, crossed the little creeks 
with a span upon which an elephant would 
not hesitate to tread, or artillery irains to 
pass. There is no form so pleasing to 
look upon as the arch, or that affords so 





much food and suggestion to the mind. 
It seems to stimulate the volition, the will- 
power, and for my part, I cannot look 
upon a noble span without a feeling of 
envy, for I know the hearts of heroes are 
thus keyed and fortified. The arch is the 
symbol of strength and activity, and of 
rectitude, and if I were a despot I would 
keep it in all possible ways constantly be- 
fore my people. Not a window or door- 
way but should be arched, and my bows 
of granite should span every stream ‘and 
river in the land. I would erect triumphal 
arches over all the streets, and build halls 
and edifices of the purest Gothic architec- 
ture, that so I might correct the manners 
and physiognomies of the people, and woo 
this type back again to the human brow, 
whence it so long ago fled. 

In Europe I took a new lease of this 
feeling, this partiality for the span, and had 
daily opportunities to indulge and confirm 
it. In London I had immense satisfaction 
in observing the bridges there and in 
walking over them, firm as ‘the geological 
strata, and as enduring. London Bridge, 
Waterloo Bridge, Blackfriars, etc., clearing 
the river in a few gigantic leaps, like things 
of life and motion—to pass over one of 
these bridges or to sail under it awakens 
the emotion of the sublime. I think the 
moral value of such a bridge as the Waterloo 
must be inestimable. It seems to me the 
British Empire itself is stronger for such 
a bridge, and that all public and private 
virtues are stronger. In Paris too, those 
superb monuments over the Seine—I think 
they alone ought to inspire the citizens 
with a love of permanence, and help hold 
them to stricter notions of law and de- 
pendence. No doubt kings and tyrants 
know the value of these things, and as yet 
they certainly have the monopoly of them. 


LONDON. 


I am too good a countryman to feel 
much at home in cities, and usually value 
them only as conveniences, but for Lon- 
don I conceived quite an affection ; per- 
haps because it is so much like a natural 
formation itself, and strikes less loudly up- 
on the senses than our great cities do. It 
is a forest of brick and stone of the most 
stupendous dimensions, and one traverses 
it in the same adventurous kind of way 
that he does woods and mountains. The 
maze and tangle of streets is something 
fearful, and any generalization of them a 
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step not to be hastily taken. My ex- 
perience heretofore had been that cities 
generally were fractions that could be 
greatly reduced, but London I found I 
could not simplify, and every morning for 
weeks, when I came out of my hotel, it was 
a question whether my course lay in this 
direction or in squarely the opposite. It 
has no unit of structure, but is a vast ag- 
gregation of streets and houses, or in fact 
of towns and cities, which have to be mas- 
tered in detail. I tried the third or fourth 
day to get a bird’s eye view from the top 
of St. Paul’s, but saw through the rifts in 
the smoke only a waste—literally a waste 
of red tiles and chimney pots. The con- 
fusion and desolation were complete. 

But I finally mastered the city, in a 
measure, by the aid of a shilling map 
which I carried with me wherever I went, 
and upon which when I was lost I would 
hunt myself up, thus making in the end a 
very suggestive and entertaining map. 
Indeed every inch of this piece of colored 
paper is alive tome. If I did not make 
the map itself, I at least verified it, which 
is nearly as good, and the verification, on 
street corner by day, and under lamp or 
by shop window at night, was often a mat- 
ter of so much concern that I doubt if the 
original surveyor himself put more heart 
into certain parts of his work than I did in 
the proof of them. 

My visit fell at a most favorable junct- 
ure as to weather, there being but few 
rainy days and but little fog. I had im- 
agined that they had barely enough fair 
weather in London, at any season, to keep 
alive the tradition of sunshine and of blue 
sky, but the October days I spent there 
were not so very far behind what we have 
at home at thisseason. London often puts 
on a night-cap of smoke and fog, which it 
pulls down over its ears pretty close at 
times, and the sun has a habit of lying 
abed very late in the morning, which all the 
people imitate ; but I remember some very 
pleasant weather there, and some bright 
moonlight nights. 

I saw but one full-blown, characteristic 
London fog. Iwas in the National Gallery 
one day, trying to make up my mind 
about Turner, when this chimney-pot me- 
teor came down. It was like a great yel- 
low dog taking possession of the world. 
The light faded from the room, the pictures 
ran together in confused masses of shad- 
ow on the walls, and in the street only a 
dim yellowish twilight prevailed, through 





which faintly twinkled the lights in the 
shop windows. Vehicles came slowly out 
of the dirty obscurity on one side and 
plunged into it on the other. Waterloo 
Bridge gave one or two leaps and disap- 
peared, and the Nelson Column in Trafalgar 
square was obliterated for half its length. 
Travel was impeded, boats stopped on the 
river, trains stood still on the track and for 
an hour and a half London lay buried be- 
neath this sickening eruption. I say erup- 
tion, because a London fog is only a Lon- 
don smoke, tempered by a moist atmos- 
phere. It is called “fog” by courtesy, 
but lampblack is its chief ingredient. It 
is not wet like our fogs, but quite dry, 
and makes the eyes smart and the nose 
tingle. Whenever the sun can be seen 
through it, his face is red and dirty; seen 
through a dona fide fog his face is clean and 
white. English coal,—or “ coals” as they 
say here,—in burning gives out an enor- 
mous quantity of thick, yellowish smoke, 
which is at no time absorbed or dissipated 
as it would be in our hard, dry atmosphere, 
and which at certain times is not absorbed 
at all, but falls down swollen and augment- 
ed by the prevailing moisture. The at- 
mosphere of the whole island is more or 
less impregnated with smoke, even on the 
fairest days, and it becomes more and 
more dense as you approach the great 
towns. Yet this compound of smut, fog 
and common air is an elixir of youth; and 
this is one of the surprises of London, to 
see amid so much soot and dinginess such 
fresh, blooming complexions and in gener- 
al such a fine physical tone and full-blood- 
edness among the people—such as one has 
come to associate only with the best air and 
the purest, wholesomest country influences. 
What the secret of it may be, I am at a loss 
to know, unless it is that the moist atmos- 
phere does not dry up the blood as our 
air does, and that the carbon and creosote 
have some rare antiseptic and preserva- 
tive qualities, as doubtless they have, that 
are efficacious in the human physiology. 
It is no doubt true, also, that people do 
not tan in this climate, as in ours, and 
that the delicate flesh tints show more 
on that account. 

I speak thus of these things with refer- 
ence to our standards at home, because I 
found that these standards were ever pres- 
ent in my mind, and that I was uncon- 
sciously applying them to whatever I saw, 
and wherever I went, and often, as I shall 
have occasion to show, to their discredit. 
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Climate is a great matter, and no doubt 
many of the differences between the Eng- 
lish stock at home and its offshoot in our 
country, are traceable to this source. Our 
climate is more heady and less stomachic 
than the English; sharpens the wit, but 
dries up the fluids and viscera; favors an 
irregular, nervous energy, but exhausts the 
animal spirits. It is, perhaps, on this ac- 
count that I have felt since my return how 
much easier it is to be a dyspeptic here 
than in Great Britain. One’s appetite is 
keener and more ravenous, and the temp- 
tation to bolt one’s food greater. The 
American is not so hearty an eater as the 
Englishman, but the forces of his body are 
constantly leaving his stomach in the lurch, 
and running off into his hands and feet and 
head. His eyes are bigger than his belly, 
but an Englishman’s belly is a deal larger 
than his eyes, and the number of plum 
puddings and amount of Welsh rare-bit he 
devours annually would send the best of us 
to his grave in half that time. We have 


not enough constitutional inertia and stol- 
idity; our climate gives us no rest, but 
goads us day and night, and the consequent 
wear and tear of life is no doubt greater in 
this country than in any other on the 


globe. We are playing the game more rap- 
idly, but no doubt less thoroughly and 
sincerely than the mother country. 

The more uniform good health of Eng- 
lish women is thought to be a matter of ex- 
ercise in the open air, as walking, riding, 
etc., but the prime reason is no doubt a 
climatic one, uniform habits of exercise 
being more easily kept up in that climate 
than in this and being less exhaustive, one 
day with another. You can walk there 
every day in the year without much dis- 
comfort, and the stimulus is about the 
same. Here it istoo hot in summer and 
too cold in winter, or else it keys you up 
too tight one day and unstrings you the 
next; all fireand motion in the morning 
and all listlessness and ennui in the after- 
noon; a spur one hour and a sedative the 
next. 

A watch will not keep as steady time 
here as in Britain and the human clock- 
work is more liable to get out of repair 
for the same reason. Our women, es- 
pecially, break down prematurely, and the 
decay of maternity in this country is no 
doubt greater than in any of the oldest civ- 
ilized communities. One reason, doubt- 
less, is that our women are the greatest 
slaves of fashion in the whole world, and 





in following the whims of that famous 
courtesan have the most fickle and de- 
structive climate to contend with. 

English women all have good-sized feet, 
and English men, too, and wear large, com- 
fortable shoes. This was a noticeable 
feature at once ; coarse, loose-fitting clothes 
of both sexes, and large boots and shoes 
with low heels. They evidently knew the 
use of their feet, and had none of the 
French, or American, or Chinese fastidious- 
ness about this part of their anatomy. I 
notice that when a family begins to run 
out, it turns out its toes, drops off at the 
heel, shortens its jaw, and dotes on small 
feet and hands. 

Another promoter of health in England 
is woolen clothes, which are worn the year 
round, the summer driving people ‘ato no 
such extremities as here. And the good, 
honest woolen stuffs of one kind and an- 
other that fill the shops, attest the need 
and the taste that prevails. They had a 
garment when I was in London called 
the Ulster overcoat—a coarse, shaggy, 
bungling coat, with a skirt reaching 
nearly to the feet, very ugly, tried by the 
fashion plates, but very comfortable, and 
quite the fashion. This very sensible gar- 
ment has since become well known in 
America. 

The Americans in London were put out 
with the tailors, and could rarely get suited, 
on account of the loose cutting and the 
want of “style.” But “ style ” is the hiatus 


‘that threatens to swallow us all one of 


these days. About the only monstrosity 
I saw in the British man’s dress was the 
stove-pipe hat, which everybody wears. At 
first I feared it might be a police regula- 
tion or a requirement of the British consti- 
tution, for I seemed to be about the only 
man in the kingdom with a soft hat on, 
and I had noticed that before leaving the 
steamer every man brought out from its 
hiding-place one of these polished brain 
squeezers. Even the boys wear them— 
youths of nine and ten years with little 
stove-pipe hats on; and at Eton School 
I saw black swarms of them—even the 
boys in the field were playing foot-ball in 
stove-pipe hats. 

What we call beauty in woman is so 
much a matter of youth and health that the 
average of female beauty in London is, no 
doubt, higher than in this country. English 
women are comely and good-looking. It is 
an extremely fresh and pleasant face that 
you see, though, as some Frenchman has 
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said, it is always and everywhere the same 
face. Cases of striking, of ideal, of mad- 
dening beauty are, no doubt, easier to find 
in this country, while American school- 
girls, I believe, have the most bewitching 
beauty in the world. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


One sees right away that the English are 
a home people, a domestic people. And 
he does not need to go into their houses or 
homes to find this out. It is in the air and 
in the general aspect of things. Every- 
where you see the virtue and quality that 
we ascribe to home-made articles. It seems 
as if things had been made by hand, and 
with care and affection, as they have been. 
The land of caste and kings, there is yet 
less glitter and display than in this country, 
less publicity, and, of course, less rivalry 
and emulation also, for which we pay very 
dearly. You have got to where the word 
homely preserves its true signification, and 
is no longer a term of disparagement, but 
expressive of a cardinal virtue. 

I liked the English habit of naming their 
houses; it shows the importance they 
attach to their homes. All about the sub- 
urbs of London and in the outlying vil- 
lages I noticed nearly every house and 
cottage had some appropriate designation, 
as Terrace House, Oak-tree House, Ivy 
Cottage, or some Villa, etc., usually cut 
into the stone gate post, and this name is 
put on the address of the letters. How 
much better to be known by your name 
than by your number! I believe the same 
custom prevails in the country, and is com- 
mon to the middle classes as well as to the 
aristocracy. It is a good feature. A house 
or a farm with an appropriate name, which 
everybody recognizes, must have an added 
value and importance. 

Modern English houses are less showy 
than ours, and have more weight and per- 
manence—no flat roofs and no painted 
outside shutters. Indeed, that pride of 
American country people, and that abom- 
ination in the landscape, a white house 
with green blinds, I did not see a specimen 
of in England. They do not aim to make 
their houses conspicuous, but the contrary. 
They make a large, yellowish brick that 
has a pleasing effect in the wall. Then a 
very short space of time in that climate 
suffices to take off the effect of newness, 
and give a mellow, sober hue to the build- 
ing. Another advantage of the climate is 





that it permits outside plastering. Thus 
almost any stone may be imitated, and the 
work endure for ages; while our sudden 
changes, and extremes of heat and cold, 
of dampness and dryness, will cause the 
best work of this kind to peel off in a few 
years. 

Then this people have better taste in 
building than we have, perhaps because 
they have the noblest samples and speci- 
mens of architecture constantly before 
them—those old feudal castles and royal 
residences, for instance, I was astonish- 
ed to see how homely and good they look- 
ed, how little they challenged admiration, 
and how much they emulate rocks and 
trees. They were surely built in a simpler 
and more poetic age than this. It waslike 
meeting some plain, natural nobleman 
after contact with one of the bedizened, 
artificial sort. The Tower of London, for 
instance, is as pleasing to the eye, has the 
same fitness and harmony, as a hut in the 
woods; and I should think an artist might 
have the same pleasure in copying it into 
his picture as he would in copying a pio- 
neer’s log cabin. So with Windsor Castle, 
which has the beauty of a ledge of rocks, 
and crowns the hill like a vast natural form- 
ation. The warm, simple interior, too, 
of these castles and palaces, the honest 
oak without paint or varnish, the rich wood 
carvings, the ripe human tone and atmos- 
phere, how it all contrasts, for instance, 
with the showy, gilded, cast-iron interior 
of our commercial or political palaces, 
where everything that smacks of life or 
nature is studiously excluded under the 
necessity of making the building fire-proof. 

I was not less pleased with the higher 
ornamental architecture,—the old churches 
and cathedrals;—which appealed to me 
in a way architecture had never before 
done. In fact, I found that I had never 
seen architecture before—a building with 
geniusand power in it, and that one could 
look at with the eye of the imagination. 
Not mechanics merely, but poets had 
wrought and planned here, and the granite 
was tender with human qualities. The 
plants and weeds growing in the niches 
and hollows of the walls; the rooks, and 
martins, and jackdaws inhabiting the towers 
and breeding about the eaves, are but types 
of the feelings and emotions of the human 
heart that flit and hover over these old 
piles, and find affectionate lodgment in 
them. 

Time, of course, has done a great deal 
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for this old architecture. Nature has 
taken it lovingly to herself, has set her 
seal upon it, and adopted it into her system. 
Just the foil which beauty,—especially the 
crystallic beauty of architecture,—needs, 
has been given by this hazy, mellowing at- 
mosphere. As the grace and suggestiveness 
of all objects are enhanced by a fall of 
snow,—forest, fence, hive, shed, knoll, rock, 
tree, all being laid under the same white 
enchantment,—so time has wrought in 
softening and toning down this old relig- 
ious architecture, and bringing it into 
harmony with nature. 

Our climate has a much keener edge, 
both of frost and fire, and touches nothing 
so gently or creatively: yet time would, no 
doubt, do much for our architecture, if we 
would give it a chance—for that apotheosis 
of prose, the National Capitol at Washing- 
ton, upon which, I notice, a returned 
traveler bases our claim to be considered 
“ ahead ” of the Old World, even in archi- 
tecture; but the reigning gods interfere, 
and each spring or fall give the building 
a clean shirt, in the shape of a coat of 
white paint. In like manner, other public 
buildings never become acclimated, but 
are annually scoured with soap and sand, 


the national passion for the brightness of 
newness interfering to defeat any benison 
which the gods might be disposed to pro- 
nounce upon them. Spotlessness, I know, 
is not a characteristic of our politics, though 
it is said that whitewashing is, which may 
account for this ceaseless paint-pot reno- 


vation of our public buildings. Ina world 
lit only by the moon our Capitol would be 
a paragon of beauty, and the spring white- 
washing could also be endured; but under 
our blazing sun and merciless sky it 
parches the vision, and makes it turn with 
a feeling of relief to rocks and trees, or to 
some weather-stained, dilapidated shed or 
hovel. 

How winningly and picturesquely in 
comparison the old architecture of London 
addresses itself to the eye—St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, for instance, with its vast 
blotches and stains, as-if it had been dip- 
ped in some black Lethe of oblivion, and 
then left to be restored by the rains and 
the elements. This black Lethe is the 
London smoke and fog, which has left a 
dark deposit over all the building, except 
the upper and more exposed parts, where 
the original silvery whiteness of the stone 
shows through, the effect of the whole thus 
being like one of those graphic Rembrandt 





photographs or carbons, the prominences 
in a strong light, and the rest in deep- 
est shadow. I was never tired of looking 
at this noble building, and of going out of 
my way to walk around it, but I am ata loss 
to know whether the pleasure I had in it 
arose from my love of nature or from a 
susceptibility to art for which I had never 
given myself credit. Perhaps from both, 
for I seemed to behold Art turning toward 
and reverently acknowledging Nature— 
indeed, in a manner already become Nature. 

I believe the critics of such things find 
plenty of fault with St. Paul’s; and even I 
could see that its bigness was a little 
prosy, that it suggested the historic rather 
than the poetic muse, etc. ; yet, for all that, 
I could never look upon it without a pro- 
found emotion. Viewed coolly and criti- 
cally, it might seem like a vast specimen 
of Episcopalianism in architecture. Mil- 
tonic in its grandeur and proportions, and 
Miltonic in its prosiness and mongrel clas- 
sicism also, yet its power and effective- 
ness are unmistakable. The beholder has 
no vantage ground from which to view it, 
or take in its total effect, on account of its 
being so closely beset by such a mob of 
shops and buildings; yet the glimpses he 
does get here and there through the. open- 
ing made by some street, when passing in 
its vicinity, are very striking and sug- 
gestive ; the thin vail of smoke, which is 
here as constant and uniform as the atmos- 
phere itself, wrapping it about with the en- 
chantment of time and distance. 

The interior I found even more impres- 
sive than the exterior, perhaps because I 
was unprepared for it. I had become 
used to imposing exteriors at home, and 
did not reflect that in a structure like this 
I should see an interior also, and that here 
alone the soul of the building would be 
fully revealed. It was Miltonic in the 
best sense; it was like the mightiest organ 
music put into form. Such depths, such 
solemn vastness, such gulfs and abysses 
of architectural space, the rich, mellow 
light, the haze outside becoming a myster- 
ious, hallowing presence within, quite mas- 
tered me, and I sat down upon a seat, feel- 
ing my first genuine cathedral intoxication. 
As it was really an intoxication, a sense of 
majesty and power quite overwhelming in 
my then uncloyed condition, I speak of it 
the more freely. My companions rushed 
about as if each one had had a search-war-- 
rant in his pocket ; but I was content to un- 
cover my head and drop into a seat, and 
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busy my mind with some simple object 
near at hand, while the sublimity that soar- 
ed about me stole into my soul, and pos- 
sessed it. My sensation was like that im- 
parted by suddenly reaching a great alti- 
tude; there was a sort of relaxation of the 
muscles, followed by a sense of physical 
weakness, and after a half hour or so I felt 
compelled to go out into the open air, and 
leave till another day the final survey of 
the building. Next day I came back, but 
there can be only one first time, and I 
could not again surprise myself with the 
same feeling of wonder and intoxication. 
But St. Paul’s will bear many visits. I 
came again and again, and never grew 
tired of it. Crossing its threshold was 
entering another world, where the silence 
and solitude were so profound and over- 
powering, that the noise of the streets out- 
side, or of the stream of visitors, or of the 
workmen engaged on the statuary, made no 
impression. They were all belittled, lost, 
like the humming of flies. Even the after- 
noon services, the chanting, and the tre- 
mendous organ were no interruption, and 
left me just as much alone as ever. They 
only served to set off the silence, to fathom 
its depth. 


The dome of St. Paul’s is the original of 
our dome at Washington; but externally I 
think ours is the more graceful of the two, 
though the effect inside is tame and flat in 


comparison. This is owing partly to the 
lesser size and height, and partly to our 
hard, transparent atmosphere, which lends 
no charm or illusion, but mainly to the 
stupid, unimaginative plan of it. Our dome 
shuts down like an inverted iron pot ; there 
is no vista, no outlook, no relation, and 
hence no proportion. You open a door 
and are in a circular pen, and can look in 
only one direction—up. If the iron pot 
were slashed through here and there, or if 
it rested on a row of tall columns, or piers, 
and was shown to be a legitimate part of 
the building, it would not appear the ex- 
hausted receiver it does now. 

The dome of St. Paul’s is the culmina- 
tion of the whole interior of the building. 
Rising over the central area, it seems to 
gather up the power and majesty of the 
nave, the aisles, the transepts, the choir, 
and give them expression and expansion in 
its lofty firmament. 

Then those colossal piers, forty feet 
broad, some of them, and nearly one hun- 
dred feet high; they easily eclipsed what I 
had recently seen in a mine, and which I, 





at the time, imagined shamed all the archi- 
tecture of the world—where the mountain 
was upheld over a vast space by massive 
piers left by the miners, with a ceiling un- 
rolled over your head, and apparently de- 
scending upon you, that looked like a 
petrified thunder-cloud. 

The view from the upper gallery, or top 
of the dome looking down inside, is most 
impressive. The public are not admitted 
to this gallery, for fear, the keeper told me, 
it would become the scene of suicides; 
people unable to withstand the terrible 
fascination would leap into the yawning 
gulf. But with the privilege usually ac- 
corded to Americans, I stepped down into 
the narrow circle, and leaning over the 
balustrade, coolly looked the horrible temp- 
tation in the face. 

On the whole, St. Paul’s is so vast and 
imposing that one wonders what occasion or 
what ceremony can rise to the importance 
of not being utterly dwarfed within its 
walls. Theannual gathering of the charity 
children, ten or twelve thousand in num- 
ber, must make a ripple or two upon 
its solitude, or an exhibition like the 
thanksgiving of the Queen, when sixteen 
or eighteen thousand persons were as- 
sembled beneath its roof. But one cannot 
forget that it is, for the most part, a great 
toy—a mammoth shell, whose bigness 
bears no proportion to the living, (if, in- 
deed, it is living) indwelling necessity. It 
is a tenement so large that the tenant looks 
cold and forlorn, and in danger of being 
lost within it. 

No such objection can be made to West- 
minster Abbey, which is a mellow, pic- 
turesque old place, the interior arrange- 
ment and architecture of which affects one 
like some ancient, dilapidated forest. Even 
the sunlight streaming through the dim 
windows, and falling athwart the misty 
air, was like the sunlight of a long gone 
age. The very atmosphere was pensive, 
and filled the tall spaces like a memory 
and dream. I sat down and listened to 
the choral service and to the organ, which 
blended perfectly with the spirit and senti- 
ment of the place. 


ON THE SOUTH DOWNS 


One of my best days in England was 
spent amid the singing of sky-larks on the 
South Down Hills, near an old town at the 
mouth of the little Ouse, where I paused on 
my way to France. The prospect of hear- 
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ing one or two of the classical birds of the 
old world had not been the least of the at- 
tractions of my visit, though I knew the 
chances were against me so late in the sea- 
son, and I have to thank my good genius 
for guiding me to the right place at the 
right time. To get out of London was de- 
light enough, and then to find myself 
quite unexpectedly on these soft rolling 
hills, of a mild October day, in full sight of 
the sea, with the larks pouring out their 
gladness overhead, was to me good fortune 
indeed. 

The South Downs form a very remarka- 
ble feature of this part of England, and are 
totally unlike any other landscape I ever 
saw. I believe it is Huxley who applies 
to them the epithet of muttony, which they 
certainly deserve, for they are like the 
backs of immense sheep, smooth, and 
round, and fat—so smooth indeed, that 
the eye can hardly find a place to take 
hold of, not a tree, or bush, or fence, or 
house, or rock, or stone, or other object, 
for miles and miles, save here and there a 
group of straw-capped stacks, or a flock of 
sheep crawling slowly over them, attended 
by a shepherd and dog, and the only lines 
visible, those which bound the squares 
where different crops had been gathered. 
The soil was rich and mellow, like a gar- 
den—hills of chalk with a pellicle of black 
loam. 

These hills stretch a great distance 
along the coast, and are cut squarely off by. 
the sea, presenting on this side a chain of 
white chalk cliffs suggesting the old Latin 
name of this land, Albion. 

Before I had got fifty yards from the 
station I began to hear the larks, and being 
unprepared for them I was a little puzzled 
at first, but was not long in discovering 
what luck I was in. The song disappoint- 
ed me at first, being less sweet and melo- 
dious than I had expected to hear, indeed 
I thought it a little sharp and harsh,—a lit- 
tle stubbley,—but in other respects, in 
strength and gladness and continuity, it 
was wonderful. And the more I heard it 
the better I liked it, until I would glad- 
ly have given any of my songsters at 
home for a bird that could shower down 
such notes, even in Autumn. Up, up, 
went the bird, climbing the silver spiral of 
his song, till he attained an altitude of 
three or four hundred feet, when, spread 
out against the sky for a space of six or 
eight minutes, he poured his delight, filling 
all the vault with sound. The song is ot 





the sparrow kind, and, in its best parts, 
perpetually suggested the notes of our ves- 
per sparrow—but the wonder of it is its co- 
piousness and sustained strength. There 
is no theme, no beginning, middle or end, 
like most of our best bird songs, but a per- 
fect swarm of notes pouring out like bees 
from a hive and resembling each other 
nearly as closely, and only ceasing as the 
bird nears the earth again. We have 
many more melodious songsters ; the bob- 
olink in the meadows, for instance; the 
vesper sparrow in the pastures, the purple 
finch in the groves, the winter wren, or any 
of the thrushes in the woods, or the wood- 
wagtail, whose air song is of a similar char- 
acter to that of the sky-lark’s and is even 
more rapid and ringing, and is delivered 
in nearly the same manner; but our birds 
all stop when the sky-lark has only just 
begun. Away he goes on quivering wing, 
inflating his throat fuller and fuller, mount- 
ing and mounting, and turning to all points 
of the compass as if to embrace the whole 
landscape in his song, the notes still rain- 
ing upon you as distinct as ever, after you 
have left him far behind. This strain in- 
deed suggests some rare pyrotechnic dis- 
play, musical sounds being substituted for 
the many-colored sparks and lights. And 
yet I will add what perhaps the best read- 
ers do not need to be told, that neither the 
lark song, nor any other bird song in the 
open air and under the sky is as noticeable 
a feature as my description of it might im- 
ply, oras the poets would have us believe; 
and that most persons, not especially in- 
terested in birds or their notes, and intent 
upon the general beauty of the landscape, 
would probably pass it by, unremarked. 

I suspect that it is a little higher flight 
than the facts will bear out when the wri- 
ters make the birds go out of sight into 
the sky. I could easily follow them on 
this occasion, though if I took my eye 
away for a moment it was very difficult to 
get it back again. I had to search for 
them as the astronomer searches for a star. 
It may be that in the Spring, when the at- 
mospere is less clear, and the heart of the 
bird full of a more mad and reckless love, 
that the climax is not reached until the eye 
loses sight of the singer. 

Several attempts have been made to in- 
troduce the lark into this country, but for 
some reason or other the experiment has 
never succeeded. The birds have been 
liberated in Virginia and on Long Island, 
but do not seem to have ever been heard 
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of afterwards. I see no reason why they 
should not thrive anywhere along our At- 
lantic sea-board, and I think the question 
of introducing them worthy of more thor- 
ough and serious attention than has yet 
been given it, for the lark is really an insti- 
tution, and as he sings long after all other 
birds are silent,—as if he had perpetual 
spring in his heart,—he would be a great 
acquisition to our fields and meadows. It 
may be that he cannot stand the extremes 
of our climate, though the English sparrow 
thrives wellenough. The Smithsonian In- 
stitute has received specimens of the sky- 
lark from Alaska, where, no doubt, they 
find a climate more like the English. 

They have another prominent singer in 
England, namely the robin,—the original 
robin redbreast,—a slight, quick, active 
bird with an orange front and an olive 
back, and a bright musical warble that I 
caught by every garden, lane and hedge 
row. It suggests our blue-bird, and has 
similar habits and manners, though it is a 
much better musician. 

The European bird that corresponds to 
our robin is the black-bird of which Ten- 
nyson sings : 

“ Oh Black-bird! sing me something well ; 

While all the neighbors shoot thee round 


I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground 
Where thou may’st warble, eat and dwell.” 


It quite startled me to see such a resem- 





blance, to see, indeed, a black robin. In 
size, form, flight, manners, note, call, there 
is hardly an appreciable difference. The 
bird starts up with the same flirt of the 
wings, and calls out in the same jocund, 
salutatory way, as he hastens off. The 
nest of coarse mortar in the fork of a tree, 
or in an out-building, or in the side of a 
wall, is also the same. 

The bird I wished most to hear, namely 
the nightingale, had already departed on 
its southern journey. I saw one in the 
zoological gardens in London, and took a 
good look at him. He struck me as bear- 
ing a close resemblance to our hermit- 
thrush, with something in his manners that 
suggested the water-thrush also. Carlyle 
said he first recognized its song from the 
description of it in “ Wilhelm Meister,” and 
that it was a “ sudden burst,” which is like 
the song of our water-thrush. 

I have little doubt our songsters excel 
in melody, while the European birds ex- 
cel in profuseness and volubility. I 
heard many bright, animated notes, and 
many harsh ones, but few that were melo- 
dious. This fact did not harmonize with 
the general drift of the rest of my observa- 
tions, for one of the first things that strikes 
an American in Europe is the mellowness 
and rich tone of things. The European is 
softer voiced than the American and mild- 
er mannered, but the bird voices seem an 
exception to this rule. 


MORTALITY PUFFS. 


PART I. 


Yes, it certainly was the door-bell. 

“ De-liverance !” said Miss Phrygia, “and 
I’ve just taken the comb out of my back 
hair!” 

In emergencies of this kind Miss Phrygia 
had a way of drawing back the tidy chintz 
curtain just far enough to speer through 
and see whether it would do to run down 
“just as she was.” If it would do, down 
she ran, and if it wouldn’t, she called softly 
through her window “ Immediately!” and 
then flashed through her preparations with 
a speed truly miraculous, for Miss Phrygia 
had a love of promptitude that covered the 





whole superficial stratum of her nature, 
and “ Immediately ! ” was so favorite an ex- 
pression of this quality, that if she had been 
asked graciously to set a time for her own 
execution, those who knew her best would 
have expected it as the natural and un- 
hesitating reply. 

But this time, as the chintz curtain re- 
vealed a pony phaeton at the gate, and on 
the door-step a slight, maidenly figure, a 
sweet young face, and a mist of golden 
hair, she only said “ Dear heart!” and 
laying the comb on the dressing-table, 
she glided down stairs, her own locks 
falling into an undulation of chestnut 
rings, that might well have been the 
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envy of a goddess in her own namesake 
land. 

‘ So glad you are at home,” said a voice 
from under the golden mist. “I’ve just 
brought you my little book. I’ve kept the 
last page for you, you always have every- 
thing so nice. Any trifle, ‘light as air,’ you 
know, will do.” 

It was one of those blessed old towns, 
rare to find in these days, where the lofty 
and the lowly knew and respected, loved 
and took an interest in, each other, and 
Miss Phrygia, instead of waiting for the 
book, which the maidens of the place, when 
about to assume the duties of wife and 
housekeeper, had a fashion of circulating 
among their friends for collections of 
choice receipts, reached forth and took 
both the slender, gauntleted hands in her 
own. As she did. so, her right thumb 
pressed a diamond on the left forefinger 
of her visitor, and her face, so beaming as 
she ran down stairs, suddenly melted into 
a different expression, and she gazed into 
the hazel eyes confronting her with a 
yearning tenderness pitiful to see. 

“Poor thing!” she said softly, “poor 
little thing /” 

“Why, what’s the matter, Miss Phrygia? 
I know you don’t like engagement rings, 
but you can’t understand that I am, and 
am going to be, the happiest little woman 
in the world.” 

“Poor little thing!” was all Miss Phry- 
gia said, again, much as you would coo over 
an unfledged doveling that w#// fall out of 
the nest. 

“And then,” with a caressing squeeze 
from the slender hands, “I’m not going far, 
you know,—only a step,—you can see the 
chimneys right up there through the trees. 
You'll come and see me often, won’t you?” 

“That’s what they say when people die, 
but a pretty long step, I call it,” said Miss 
Phrygia; “still, its always a sort of a com- 
fort to visit their graves, and I’ll come with 
pleasure.” 

“Oh, Miss Phrygia! Well, I only wish 
you did understand. I wish you'd get 
married yourself! You’d be a hundred 
times better off: didn’t you ever feel so in 
your secret heart ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Phrygia, quietly, “a 
great many times.” 

“Don’t you think it would be pleasanter 
than living here all alone?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Phrygia. 

“ Then why haven’t you tried it?” 

“ There’s been always just one difficulty 





with every opportunity I’ve had,” said 
Miss Phrygia, dropping her eyes thought- 
fully—“ You can’t seem to find any way 
of doing it but by marrying some man, and 
that,” with a little shiver running over her 
shoulders, “ puts it so out of the question !” 

A rippling laugh, that made the golden 
mist seem like moonlight on the lake, an- 
swered Miss Phrygia. 

“Then if you could come across an 
angel you think you would venture ?” 

“ Immediately,” said Miss Phrygia. 

“ Well, I’m sorry I’m so fond of the only 
one in the world that I can’t give him up 
to you, but it does seem as if you might 
find something,” and with another little 
squeeze, the dainty hands left a marble- 
covered book in Miss Phrygia’s, took up 
the pony-reins, and drove away. 

Miss Phrygia went slowly up stairs, put 
in her comb, and sat down to the receipt 
book, for “ immediately ” was deed as well 
as word with her. A soft evening cloud 
that alternately lets fall a few drops of 
refreshing upon the flowers, and then illu- 
minates its whole surface with a heaving 
flash, direful to be encountered, is a fit type 
of Miss Phrygia’s face, as, gazing at the 
open page, her thoughts turned first to the 
gentle heart that would ponder its pud- 
dings, and then to the “man” into whose 
keeping that heart’s happiness was to be 
confided. 


“Poor thing! Sweet heart!” she mur- 


.mured, with a tender moisture in her eyes, 


and then, with a dangerous flash, “ Horrid 
creature! I wonder what he looks like!’ 

The alternations went on for a few min- 
utes, and then a sudden gleam of humor 
lighted up her face, as if some stray, belated 
sunbeam had tipped the cloud with pink. 

“A trifle light as air,” she said, “I'll 
write it for her!” and seizing a pen, Miss 
Phrygia wrote : 


“MORTALITY PurFFs, 
NEVER KNOWN TO FAIL. 


Eggs (cockatrice), 1. 

Milk (human kindness), just ready to 
sour, 1 drop. 

Cream of Tartar-caught, 2 large spoons, 
heaping. 

Flower (of an hour), 1 full cup. 

Salt (of the Earth), very small pinch, 
mere dusting. 

Raise with fermentations brewed as fol- 
lows : 

Hop(e)s realized, 1. 

2 disappointed, 99. 
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Sweeten with faith and submission, 

Spice with variety. 

Bake in earthen vessels, under a slow 
fire, till the vessels crack.” 


PART II, 


A WEEK later, Miss Phrygia put ona pair 
of black gloves, a black bonnet, and a black 
lace veil to let down in case she should cry, 
and went to church to see a plain gold ring 
take precedence of the diamond she had 
pressed, and to hear the hymeneal bless- 
ing pronounced over the mist of golden 
hair. 

She had to drop her veil once or twice 
as she gazed at the cloud of lace and 
orange-blossoms before the altar, and when 
she could'nt Ae/p seeing the new broadcloth 
suit that stood beside it, she kept herself 
down by repeating as fast as she could, 
“Charity hopeth all things, endureth all 
things, is not easily provoked.” Then she 
went home, put on the brightest dress she 
had, and went to nurse a sick neighbor who 
could obtain no assistance for money, and 
therefore must have it for love. 

The bright dress had almost time to fade 
before Miss Phrygia saw the way clear to 
go home again. It was a long pull, and 
neither she nor the invalid knew how they 
would have got through had it not been 
for the strength and comfort of the doctor's 
daily visits. Six feet in height, two hundred 
pounds in weight, strong as a tower, firm as 
rock, cool as a hygrodeik, and yet when 
pain or discouragement called for it, quick 
with a brooding tenderness, more beautiful, 
Miss Phrygia thought, even than a woman's. 

Twilight in the sick room seemed lonely 
to Miss Phrygia, and she fell into the way 
of watching for a light to gleam through 
the elms that shaded the Doctor’s house 
just opposite, but no light ever appeared, 
and she had just made up her mind that 
he was never at home in the evening, when 
she had to send for him two or three times 
after the stars were out, and there he was. 

“ Oh dear!” she said, “ I hope he doesn’t 
sit there without so much as a candle 
lighted, thinking about those children of 
his that were drowned, and the wife in 
the insane asylum that only died a year 
and a half ago. He can’t, or he never 
could come over here on a moment's call, 
all ready to cheer us up and be sucha 
comfort!” This “cheering them up and 
being a comfort” continued until Miss 
Phrygia began to wonder what days at 





home would seem without it, when her 
season of duty should be ended. What the 
Doctor thought about losing his nurse, he 
did not say, but he insisted upon seeing 
her home, when the time came, although 
the moon was as large as a cart-wheel, and 
shining clear. 

As they came out, they both involun- 
tarily glanced up at the house under the 
shadow of the elms. 

; 2 Dark,” said Miss Phrygia; “It always 
is. 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, “it has been 
for a good many years now, very dark.” 

“TI know it,” said Miss Phrygia, softly, 
feeling as if she ought to have on her black 
gloves again. 

“ Don’t you think,” said the Doctor, ad- 
justing her hand.a trifle more closely to his 
arm, “don’t you think I might bring in a 
bright, warm light before long, if I could 
find it?” 

“ Immediately ! ” said. Miss Phrygia. 

“Even,”—and the Doctor stooped to 
come as near as he could to a look under 
Miss Phrygia’s hat,—“even if I should leave 
your house empty and dark to do it?” 

What Miss Phrygia said, or what either 
or both of them said after that, will never 
be revealed ; but certain. it is that when 
Miss Phrygia ought to have been going to 
sleep that night, she wasn’t going to sleep 
at all, but saying over and over to her- 
self: “Oh, what Aave I done? What Aazve 
I done? How could I ever doit? What 
am I going todo?” 

The perplexity thickened and darkened, 
to the peril of Miss Phrygia’'s night, when 
suddenly a ray of light flashed forth upon it. 

“Why, of course!” she said. “He 
isn’t exactly a man, after all; he’s a doc- 
tor ; and that’s just how I came to do 
it!” and with this satisfactory conclusion 
in her soul, and a wonderful whirl of new 
sensations in her heart, Miss Phrygia turned 
on her pillow, and went to sleep like a 
kitten. 

The village was so astir witn the news 
the next week, that Miss Phrygia was 
thankful her first walk,—leaning on an arm 
that wasn’t her’s, and yet claimed to be,— 
came in the twilight. 

The shadows deepened as she wandered 
on, listening to a great many things the 
Doctor had to say, until at last, just as Miss 
Prygia spoke for the first time, a glow- 
worm came in sight. 

“T must stop and tie up my shoe!" was 
what Miss Phrygia said, and whether the 
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Doctor heard it or not, he stepped forward 
a few paces to see about the glow-worm, 
and Miss Phrygia put up her foot on a 
stone by the wayside. As she stooped, a 
noiseless step, accompanied by one a trifle 
heavier, came behind her; something 
misty touched her cheek, and a voice 
whispered in her ear: 





“Is that your mortality puff?” 

“ Hush-sh /” said Miss Phrygia. 

“Yes, for a breath might blow him 
away. Bring him round to visit my grave, 
won't you? Some evening about tea- 
time ; and we'll have—puffs! ” 

“ Immediately ! ” said Miss Phrygia. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. 


BY JULES VERNE. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Haur an hour later Cyrus Smith and 
Harbert had returned to the encampment. 
The engineer merely told his companions 
that the land upon which fate had thrown 
them was an island, that the next day they 
would consult. Then each settled himself 
as well as he could to sleep, and in that 
rocky hole, at a height of two thousand 
five hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, through a peaceful night, the island- 
ers enjoyed profound repose. 

The next day, the 30th of March, after 
a hasty breakfast, which consisted solely of 


the roasted tragopan, the engineer proposed | 


to climb again to the summit of the volca- 
no, so as more attentively to survey the 
island upon which he and his companions 
were imprisoned—for life perhaps, should 
the island be situated ata great distance 
from any land or out of the course of ves- 
sels which visited the archipelagoes of the 
Pacific Ocean. This time his companions 
followed him in the new exploration. 
They, too, wished to see the island to which 
they must now look for all the necessaries 
of life. 

It was about seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing when Cyrus Smith, Harbert, Pencroff, 
Gideon Spilett and Neb quitted the en- 
campment. No one appeared to be anx- 
ious about their situation. They had faith 
in themselves, doubtless, but it must be 
observed that the basis of this faith was 
not the same with Smith as with his com- 
panions. The engineer had confidence, 
because he felt capable of extorting from 
this wild country every thing necessary for 
the life of himself and his companions; 





the latter feared nothing, just because 
Cyrus Smith was with them. Pencroff, 
especially, since the incident of the relight- 
ed fire, would not have despaired for an 
instant, had he been on a bare rock, if 
only the engineer were with him. 

“Pshaw!” said he, “we left Richmond 
without permission from the authorities! 
It will be hard if we don’t manage to get 
away some day or other from a place where 
certainly no one will detain us!” 

The engineer followed the same road as 
the evening before. They went round the 
cone by way of the plateau to the mouth 
of the enormous chasm. The weather was 
magnificent. The sun rose in a clear sky 
and flooded all the eastern side of the 
mountain with light. 

The crater was reached. It was just 
what the engineer had made it out to be in 
the dark; that is to say, a vast funnel 
widening as it rose to a height of a 
thousand feet above the plateau. Below 
the chasm, large thick streaks of lava 
wound over the sides of the mountain, and 
thus marked the course of the eruptive 
matter to the lower valleys which furrow- 
ed the northern part of the island. 

The interior of the crater, whose inclina- 
tion did not exceed thirty-five to forty de- 
grees, presented no difficulties nor obsta- 
cles to the ascent. Traces of very ancient 
lava were noticeable, which probably had 
overflowed the summit of the cone, be- 
fore this lateral chasm had opened a new 
way to it. 

As to the volcanic chimney which estab- 
lished a communication between . the sub- 
terranean layers and the crater, its depth 
could not be calculated with the eye, for 
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it was lost in obscurity. But there was no 
doubt as to the complete extinction of the 
volcano. 

Before eight o’clock Smith and his com- 
panions were assembled at the summit of 
the crater, on a conical mound which rose 
at the northern edge. 

“The sea, the sea everywhere!” they 
cried, as if their lips could not restrain 
the words which made islanders of 
them. 

The sea indeed formed an immense cir- 
cular sheet of water all around them. Per- 
haps, on climbing again to the summit of 
the cone, Cyrus Smith had entertained a 
hope of discovering some coast, some is- 
land shore, which he had not been able to 
perceive in the dark the evening before. 
But nothing appeared on the farthest verge 
of the horizon, that is to say, over a radius 
of more than fifty miles. Noland in sight! 
Not a sail! Over allthis immense space 
the ocean alone was visible, the island oc- 
cupying the center of a circumference 
which appeared to be infinite. 

The engineer and his companions, survey- 
ed in silence for some minutes every point 
of the ocean, examining it to its most ex- 
treme limits. Even Pencroff, who possess- 
ed a marvelous power of sight, saw no- 
thing; and certainly if there had been land 
at the horizon, if it appeared only as an 
indistinct vapor, the sailor would undoubt- 
edly have found it out, for nature seemed 
to have given him a telescopic power of 
vision. 

From the ocean they turned to the island 
of which they had a full view. The first 
question was put by Gideon Spilett. 

“ About how large is this island?” 

It certainly appeared very small in the 
midst of the immense ocean. 

Cyrus Smith reflected a few minutes; 
he attentively observed the perimeter of 
the island, taking into consideration the 
height at which he was placed. 

“My friends,” said he, “I do not think 
I am mistaken in giving to the shore of the 
island a circumference of more than a 
hundred miles.” 

“ And consequently an area of—” 

“That is difficult to estimate,” replied 
the engineer, “ for it is so uneven.” 

If Cyrus Smith had not been mistaken 
in his calculation, the island was almost as 
large as Malta or Zante, in the Mediter- 
ranean, but it was at the same time much 
more irregular and had fewer capes, pro- 
montories, points, bays and creeks. Its 








strange form caught the eye, and when 
Gideon Spilett, at the engineer's suggestion, 
had drawn the outline, they found that it 
resembled some fantastic animal, some 
monstrous leviathan, which lay sleeping on 
the surface of the Pacific. This was in 
fact the exact shape of the island, which it 
is of consequence to know, and a tolerably 
correct map of it was immediately drawn 
by the reporter. The east part of the shore, 
where the castaways had landed, formed a 
wide bay, terminated by a sharp cape, 
which had been concealed from Pencroff 
by a high point on his first exploration. At 
the north-east two other capes closed the 
bay, and between them ran a narrow gulf, 
which looked like the half-open jaws of a 
formidable dog-fish. 

From the north-east to the south-west 
the coast was rounded, like the flattened 
cranium of an animal, rising again and 
forming a sort of protuberance which did 
not give any particular shape to this part 
of the island, the center of which was oc- 
cupied by the volcano. 

From this point the shore ran pretty 
regularly north and south, broken at two- 
thirds of its perimeter by a narrow creek, 
from which it ended in a long strip, which 
resembled the tail of a gigantic alligator. 
This tail formed a regular peninsula, 
which stretched more than thirty miles into 
the sea, reckoning from the cape south-east 
of the island, already mentioned ; it curled 
round, making an open roadstead, which 
marked out the lower shore of this strange- 
ly-formed land. 

At the narrowest part, that is to say, be- 
tween the Chimneys and the creek on the 
western shore, which corresponded to it in 
latitude, the island only measured ten 
miles; but its greatest length, from the 
jaws at the north-east to the extremity of 
the tail on the south-west, was not less than 
thirty miles. 

As to the interior of the island, its gen- 
eral aspect was very woody through- 
out the southern part, from the mountain 
to the shore, and arid and sandy in the 
northern part. Between the volcano and 
the east coast Cyrus Smith and his com- 
panions were surprised to see a lake, bor- 
dered with green trees, the existence of 
which they had not suspected. Seen from 
this height, the lake appeared to be on the 
same level as the ocean, but, on reflection, 
the engineer explained to his companions 
that the altitude of this little sheet of 
water must be about three hundred feet. 
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because the plateau, which was its basin, 
was but a prolongation of the coast. 

“Ts it a fresh-water lake?” asked 
Pencroff. 

“Certainly,” replied the engineer, “for 
it must be fed by the water which flows 
from the mountain.” 

“T see a little river running into it,” said 
Harbert, pointing out a narrow stream, 
which evidently had its source somewhere 
in the west. 

“Ves,” said Smith; “and since this 
stream feeds the lake, there is, most prob- 
ably, an outlet on the side near the sea, by 
which the surplus water escapes. We shall 
see that on our return.” 

This little, winding water-course and the 
river already mentioned constituted the 
water system of the island, at least as 
it was displayed to the eyes of the explo- 
ters. However, it was possible that other 
rivers ran towards the sea, under the masses 
of trees which covered two-thirds of the 
island, forming an immense forest. It 
might even be inferred that such was 
the case, so rich did this region appear in 
the most magnificent specimens of the flora 
of the temperate zones. There was no in- 
dication of running water in the north, 
though, perhaps, there might be stagnant 
water among the marshes in the north-east ; 
but that was all, except the downs, sand 
and aridity which contrasted so strongly 


with the luxuriant vegetation of the rest 


of the island. 

The volcano did not occupy the central 
part; it rose, on the contrary, in the north- 
western region, and seemed to mark the 
boundary of the two zones. At the 
south-west, the south, and the south- 
east the nearer portions of the spurs 
were hidden under masses of verdure. 
At the north, on the contrary, one could 
follow their ramifications, which died away 
on the sandy plains. It was on this 
side that, at the time when the moun- 
tain was in a state of eruption, the dis- 
charge had worn away a passage, and a 
large heap of lava had spread to the 
narrow jaw which formed the north-east- 
ern gulf, 

Cyrus Smith and his companions remain- 
ed about an hourat the top of the mountain. 
The island was displayed under their eyes, 
like a relief map with different tints, green 
for the forests, yellow for the sand, blue 
for the water. They viewed it in its fout 
ensemble, nothing being concealed but the 
ground hidden by verdure, the hollows of 





the valleys, and the interior of the volcanic 
chasms. 

One important question remained to be 
solved, and the answer would have a 
great effect upon the future of the cast- 
aways: 

Was the island inhabited ? 

It was the reporter who put this ques- 
tion, and the answer seemed to be in the 
negative, after the close examination they 
had just made. 

Nowhere could the work of a human 
hand be perceived. Not a group of huts, 
not a solitary cabin, not a fishery on the 
shore. No smoke curling in the air be- 
trayed the presence of man. It is true, a 
distance of nearly thirty miles separated 
the observers from the extreme points of 
the tail which extended to the south-west, 
and it would have been difficult, even for 
Pencroff's eyes, to discover a habitation 
there. Neither could the curtain of ver- 
dure, which covered three-quarters of the 
island, be raised to see if it did not shelter 
some straggling village. But, in general, 
islanders live on the shores of the narrow 
spaces which emerge above the waters of 
the Pacific, and the shore appeared to be 
an absolute desert. 

Until a more complete exploration, it 
might be admitted that the island was un- 
inhabited. But was it frequented, at least 
occasionally, by the natives of neighbor- 
ing islands? It was difficult to reply to 
this question. No land appeared within a 
radius of fifty miles. But fifty miles could 
be easily crossed, either by Malay proas 
or by the large Polynesian canoes. Every- 
thing depended on the position of the 
island—its isolation in the Pacific, or 
its proximity to archipelagoes. Would 
Cyrus Smith be able to find out their lati- 
tude and longitude without instruments ? 
It would be difficult. Meantime, it was 
best to take precautions against a possible 
descent of neighboring natives. 

The exploration of the island was finish- 
ed, its shape determined, its features made 
out, its extent calculated, and the water and 
mountain systems ascertained. The dis- 
position of the forests and plains had been 
marked in a general way on the reporter’s 
plan. They had now only to descend the 
mountain slopes again, and explore the 
soil, with the triple design of discovering its 
mineral, vegetable, and animal resources. 

But before giving his companions the 
signal for departure, Cyrus Smith said to 
them in a calm, grave voice: 
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“ Here, my friends, 
is the small corner of 
land upon which the 
hand of the Almighty 
has thrown us. We 
are going to live here 

a long time, per- 
haps. Perhaps, too, 
unexpected help will 
arrive, if some ship 
should chance to pass. 
I say chance, because 
this is an unimportant 
island; there is not 
even a port in which 
ships could anchor, 
and it is to be feared 
that it is situated out 
of the route usually 
followed, that is to 
say, too much to the 
south for the ships 
which frequent the 
archipelagos of the 
Pacific, and too much 
to the north for those 
that go to Austra- 
lia by doubling Cape 
Horn. I wish to hide 
nothing of our position 
from you.” 

“ And you are right, 
my dear Cyrus,” re- 
plied the reporter, with 
animation. “ You have 
to deal with men. 
They have confidence 
in you, and you can 
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depend upon them. Is 
it not so, my friends ?” 

“TI will obey you 
in everything, Captain,” 
seizing the engineer’s hand. 

“My master always, and everywhere!” 
cried Neb. 

““As for me,” said the sailor, “if I ever 
grumble at work, my name’s not Jack Pen- 
croff, and if you like, Captain, we will make 
a little America of this island! We will 
build towns, establish railways, and start 
telegraphs, and one fine day, when it 
is quite changed, quite put in order and 
quite civilized, we will go and offer it to 
the government of the Union. Only, I ask 
one thing.” 

“ What is that?” said the reporter. 

“Tt is, that we donot consider ourselves 
castaways, but colonists, who have come 
here to settle.” 

VoL. VIIL—37 


said Harbert, 





NEAR THE CRATER. 


Smith could not help smiling, and the 
sailor's idea was adopted. Then he thank- 
ed his companions, and added that he 
would rely on their energy and on the aid 
of Heaven. 

“Well, now let us set off to the Chim- 
neys!” cried Pencroff. 

“One minute, my friends,” said the en- 
gineer. “It seems to me it would be a 
good thing to give a name to this island, 
as well as to the capes, promontories, and 
water-courses which we can see.” 

“Very good,” said the reporter. “In 
the future, that will simplify the instruc- 
tions which we shall have to give and 
follow.” 

“Indeed,” said the sailor, “ already it is 
something to be able to say where one is 
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going, and where one hascome from. 
At least, it looks like being somewhere.” 

“The Chimneys, for example,” said 
Harbert. 

“Exactly!” replied Pencroff. “That 
name was the most convenient, and it came 
to me quite by myself. Shall we keep the 
name of the Chimneys for our first encamp- 
ment, Captain?” 

“Yes, Pencroff, since you have christen- 
ed it so.” 

“Good! As for the others, that will be 
easy,” returned the sailor, who was in high 
spirits. “ Let us give them names, as the 
Robinsons did, whose story Harbert has 
often read to me: Providence Bay, Whale 
Point, Cape Disappointment ! ” 

“Or, rather, the names of Captain 








Smith,” said Harbert, “of Mr. Spilett, of 
Neb!” 

“My name?” cried Neb, showing his 
sparkling white teeth. 

“Why not?” replied Pencroff. “ Port 
Neb, that would do very well! And Cape 
eee % 

“T should prefer borrowing names from 
our country,” said the reporter, “ which 
would remind us of America.” 

“Yes, for the principal ones,” said Cyrus 
Smith ; “for those of the bays and seas, I 
admit it willingly. We might give to that 
vast bay on the east the name of Union 
Bay, for example; to that large hollow on 
the south, Washington Bay; to the moun- 
tain upon which we are standing, that of 
Mount Franklin; to that lake which is ex- 
tended under our eyes, 
that of Lake Grant; 
nothing could be bet- 
ter, my friends. These 
names will recall our 
country, and those of 
its great citizens who 
have honored it; but 
for the rivers, gulfs, 
capes, and promonto- 
ries, which we perceive 
from the top of this 
mountain, rather let us 
choose names which 
shall recall their par- 
ticular shape. They 
will impress themselves 
better on our memory, 
and at the same time 
be more practical. The 
shape of the island is 
so strange that we shall 
not be troubled to 
imagine what it resem- 
bles. As to the streams 
which we do not know 
as yet, in different parts 
of the forest which we 
shall hereafter explore, 
we can christen them 
as we find them. What 
do you think, my 
friends?” 

The engineer's pro- 
posal was unanimous- 
ly adopted by his com- 
panions. The island 
was spread out under 
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“THE SEA, THE SEA EVERYWHERE ” 


and they had only to 
give names to all its 
































angles and points. Gideon Spilett would 
write them down, and the geographical 
nomenclature of the island would be de- 
finitely adopted. 

First of all, they named the two bays 
and the mountain, Union Bay, Washington 
Bay, and Mount Franklin, as the engineer 
had said. 

“ Now,” said the reporter, “to this pen- 
insula at the south-west of the island, I 
propose to give the name of Serpentine 
Peninsula, and that of Reptile-End to the 
bent tail which terminates it, for it is just 
like a reptile’s tail.” 

“ Agreed,” said the engineer. 

“Now,” said Harbert, pointing to the 
other extremity of the island, “let us call 
this gulf which is so singularly like open 
jaws, Shark Gulf.” 

“Capital!” cried Pencroff, “and we can 
complete the resemblance by naming the 
two parts of the jaws Mandible Cape.” 

“But there are two capes,” said the 
reporter. 

“Well,” replied Pencroff, “we can have 
North Mandible Cape and South Mandible 
Cape.” 

“ They are so recorded,” said Spilett. 

“There is only the point at the south- 
eastern extremity of the island to be 
named,” said Pencroff. 

“ That is, the extremity of Union Bay?” 
asked Harbert. 

“Claw Cape,” cried Neb, directly, who 
wished to be god-father to some part of 
this domain. 

In truth, Neb had found an excellent 
name, for this cape was very like the 
powerful claw of the fantastic animal 
which this singularly-shaped island re- 
sembled. 

Pencroff was delighted at the turn things 
had taken, and their imaginations soon 
gave to the river which furnished the set- 
tlers with drinking water and near which 
the balloon had thrown them, the name of 
the Mercy, in true gratitude to Provi- 
dence; to the islet upon which the cast- 
aways had first landed, the name of Safety 
Island; to the plateau which crowned the 
high granite precipice above the Chimneys, 
and from which the prospect embraced the 
whole of the vast bay, the name of Pros- 
pect Heights. Lastly, all the masses of 
impenetrable wood which covered the 
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(To be continued.) 


Serpentine Peninsula were named the For- 
ests of the Far West. 

The nomenclature of the visible and 
known parts of the island was thus finish- 
ed, and they would add to it hereafter 
as they made fresh discoveries. 

As to the points of the compass, the en- 
gineer had roughly fixed them by the 
height and position of the sun, which 
placed Union Bay and Prospect Heights 
to the east. But the next day, by taking 
the exact hour of the rising and setting of 
the sun, and by marking its position be- 
tween this rising and setting, he calculated 
the north of the island exactly, for, in con- 
sequence of its situation in the southern 
hemisphere, the sun, at the precise mo- 
ment of its culmination, passed in the 
north and not in the south, as it appears 
to do to one situated in the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

Everything was finished, and the party 
was about to descend Mount Franklin and 
return to the Chimneys, when Pencroff 
cried out: 

“Well, we are preciously stupid! ”’ 

“Why?” asked Gideon Spilett, who had 
closed his note-book and risen to depart. 

“Why, our island! We have forgotten 
to christen it!” 

Harbert was going to propose to give it 
the engineer’s name, and all his compan- 
ions would have applauded him, when 
Cyrus Smith said simply : 

“Let us give it the name of a great 
citizen, my friends——of him who now 
struggles to defend the unity of the Amer- 
ican Republic! Let us call it Lincoln 
Island!” 

The engineer’s proposal was replied to 
by three hurrahs. 

And that evening, before sleeping, the 
new colonists talked of their absent coun- 
try ; they spoke of the terrible war which 
stained it with blood; they could not 
doubt that the South would soon be sub- 
dued, and that the cause of the North, the 
cause of justice, would triumph, thanks to 
Grant, thanks to Lincoln! 

Now this happened on the 3oth of March, 
1865. They little knew that sixteen days 
afterwards a frightful crime would be com- 
mitted in Washington—that on Good 
Friday Abraham Lincoln would fall by the 
hand of a fanatic, 
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““WHEN THE BOUNCING KERNELS, BRIGHT AND BROWN, 
LEAP LIGHTLY UP AS THE FLAILS COME DOWN,” 


THE SWALLOWS. 





A GREAT dim barn with the fragrant bay 
Up to the beam with the winter’s hay, 
And its shrunken, siding wasp-nest gray ; 


Where the cracks between run up and down, | 
Like the narrow lines in a striped gown, 
And let in light of a golden brown. 


They are bars of bronze,—they are silver snow,— : 
As the sunshine falls, or sifting slow 
The white flakes drift on the wealth below i 
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Of the clover blossoms faint with June 
That had heard all day his small bassoon 
As the ground-bee played his hum-drum tune. 


Ah, what would you give to have again 
Your pulse keep time with the dancing rain, 
When flashing through at the diamond pane 


You saw the swallows’ rapier wings 
As they cut the air in ripples and rings 
And laughed and talked like human things? 


When they drank each other’s health, you thought, 
—For the creak of the corks you surely caught,— 
And all day long at their cabins wrought, 





““ NOTHING AT ALL BUT A BREEZE IN A BOX.” 


Till the mud-walled homes with a foreign look, 
A pictured street in an Aztec book, 
Began to show in each rafter’d nook ? 


Never again! Alack and alas! 
Like a breath of life on the looking-glass, 
Like acenser smoke the pictures pass. 


THE FLAILS. 


“Well, Jack and Jim,” said the farmer gray, 
“ The flour is out and we'll thrash to-day !"— 
A hand is on the granary door, 

And a step is on the threshing floor,— 

It is not his and it is not theirs,— 

He went above by the Golden Stairs; 

The boys are men and the nicknames grown, 
"Tis James Esquire and Reverend John. 


How they waltzed the portly sheaves about 

As they loosed their belts, and shook them out 
In double rows on the threshing floor 

Clean as the deck of a Seventy-four! 
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And down the midst in a tawny braid 

The sculptured heads of the straw were laid : 
It looked a poor man’s family bed ! 

Ah, more than that, "twas a carpet fair 
Whereon the flails with their measured tread 
Should time the step of the answered prayer . 
“*Give us this day our daily bread! ” 

Then the light half-whirl and the hickory clash 
With the full free swing of a buckskin lash, 


And the trump—tramp—trump, when the bed is new, 


In regular, dull, monotonous stroke, 
And the click—clack—click, on the floor of oak 


When straw grows thin and the blows strike through ; 


And the French-clock tick to the dancing feet 
With the small tattoo of the driven sleet, 
When the bouncing kernels bright and brown 
Leap lightly up as the flails come down, 


THE FANNING MILL, 


Hang up the flails by the big barn-door! 

Bring out the mill of the one-boy power ! 
Nothing at all but a breeze in a box, 

Clumsy and red it rattles and rocks, 

Sieves to be shaken and hopper to feed, 

A Chinaman’s hat turned upside down, 

The grain slips through at a hole in the crown— 
Out with the chaff and in with the speed! 

The crank clanks round with a boy’s quick will, 
The fan flies fast till it fills the mill 

With its breezy vanes, as the whirled leaves fly 
In an open book when the gust goes by, 

And the jerky jar and the zig-zag jolt 

Of the shaken sieves, and the jingling bolt, 

And the grate of cogs and the axle’s clank 

And the rowlock jog of the crazy crank, 

And the dusty rush of the gusty chaff 

The worthless wreck of the harvest’s raff 

And never a lull, the brisk breeze blows 

From the troubled grain its tattered clothes, 
Till tumbled and tossed it downward goes 

The rickety route by the rackety stair, 

Clean as the sand that the simoon snows, 

And drifts at last in a bank so fair 

You now you have found the Answer’d Prayer 


THE OLD BARN’S TENANTRY. 


The rooster stalks on the manger’s ledge, 
He has a tail like a scimetar’s edge; 


A marshal’s plume on his Afghan neck, 
An admiral’s stride on his quarter deck. 


He rules the roost and he walks the bay, 
With a dreadful cold and a Turkish way, 


Two broadsides fires with his rapid wings— 
This sultan proud, of a line of kings,— 
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One gutteral laugh, four blasts of horn, 
Five rusty syllables rouse the morn! 



















The Saxon lambs in their woolen tabs 
Are playing school with their a, b, abs; 


A,e!I,o! All the cattle spell 
Till they make the blatant vowels tell, 


And a half-laugh whinny fills the stalls 
When down in the rack the clover falls. 


A dove is waltzing around his mate 
Two chevrons black on his wings of slate, 


And showing off with a wooing note 
The satin shine of his golden throat. 


It is Ovid’s “ Art of Love” re-told 
In a binding fine of blue and gold! 


Ah, the buxom girls that helped the boys— 
The nobler Helens of humbler Troys— 


As they stripped the husks with rustling fold 
From eight-rowed corn as yellow as gold, 


By the candle-light in pumpkin bowls, 
And the gleams that showed fantastic holes 
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‘* HEAR THE LAUGH WHEN THE EAR IS RED.” 


In the quaint old lantern’s tattooed tin, 
From the hermit glim set up within ; 


By the rarer light in girlish eyes 
As dark as wells, or as blue as skies. 


I hear the laugh when the ear is red, 
I see the blush with the forfeit paid, 


The cedar cakes with the ancient twist, 
The cider cup that the girls have kissed, 


And I see the fiddler through the dusk 
As he twangs the ghost of “ Money Musk !” 


The boys and girls in a double row 
Wait face to face till the magic bow 


Shall whip the tune from the violin, 
And the merry pulse of the feet begin. 


MONEY MUSK. 


In shirt of check and tallowed hair 
The fiddler sits in the bulrush chair 
Like Moses’ basket stranded there 
On the brink of Father Nile. 
He feels the fiddle’s slender neck, 
Picks out the notes with thrum and check; 
And times the tune with nod and beck, 
And thinks it a weary while. 
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All ready! Now he gives the call, 
Cries, “ Honour to the ladies!” All 
The jolly tides of laughter fall 

And ebb in a happy smile. 

























“ Begin.” D-o-w-n comes the bow on every string, 
“First couple join right hands and swing /” 
As light as any blue-bird’s wing 

“Swing once and a half times round,” 
Whirls Mary Martin all in blue— 
Calico gown and stockings new, 
And tinted eyes that tell you true, 

Dance all to the dancing sound. 


She flits about big Moses Brown 
Who holds her hands to keep her down 
» And thinks her hair a golden crown 
And his heart turns over once! 
His cheek with Mary’s breath is wet, 
It gives a second somerset ! 
He means to win the maiden yet, 
Alas, for the awkward dunce! 


“Your stoga boot has crushed my toe!” 

“I'd rather dance with one-legged Joe,” 

“You clumsy fellow!” “Pass below!” 
And the first pair dance apart 
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"TIS MONEY MUSK BY MERRY FEET. 
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Then “ Forward six /” advance, retreat, 


Like midges gay in sunbeam street 
"Tis Money Musk by merry feet 
And the Money Musk by heart! 


“ Three quarters round your partner swing !” 
“ Across the set!” The rafters ring, 
The girls and boys have taken wing 
And have brought their roses out ! 
"Tis “Forward six /” with rustic grace 
Ah, rarer far than—“ Swing to place !”’ 
Than golden clouds of old point-lace 
They bring the dance about. 


Then clasping hands all—“Rightand left!” 
All swiftly weave the measure deft 
Across the woof in loving weft 


And the Money Musk is done! 
Oh, dancers of the rustling husk, 


Good night, sweet hearts, ’tis growing dusk, 
Good night for aye to Money Musk, 
For the heavy march begun! 
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THERE were eight or ten in the party, 
all ladies but three. Of the ladies we 
shall have more than incidental concern 


with only two—Kate Meadow and Emily. 


North. Miss North’s friends called her 
Emmy, and, as I trust we are going to be 
among that number, I shall call her so 
here. The three gentlemen were Kate’s 
father, Philip Colman, and a young ensign 
named Manning. All of these but the 
ensign were old friends, and had been on 
summer trips together before. On one of 
these, in the Virginia mountains, Philip 
and his partner, Field, had had a little dif- 
ference about this same Emmy and been 
near wrecking their friendship, but had 
come out of it with tolerable credit to 
themselves, and scant grace from the little 
lady. Mr. Philip, indeed, came out of it 
with a good deal more than tolerable sore- 
ness. That was two or three years before 
this, and Kate, who was then but a school- 
girl, had shown a great kindness and 
sympathy for the young fellow in his dis- 
comfiture, and made herself a very warm 
place in his remembrance. 

They had come now to the lakes to spend 
their summer holiday. In that enchanted 





land of mountains, intoxicating air, tran- 
sparent waters, leafy islands, cool winds 
and tempered sunshine, the days and weeks 
slipped by them like a dream of delight. 
They rowed, sailed and fished, went berry- 
ing and climbing heights, and exploring 
the islands that gemmed the lake, and were 
as simple, friendly, happy a party as any 
that went pleasuring that year. 

Emmy and Philip were very good friends, 
as was Kate with both. When Philip 
had made his little statement of facts to 
Emmy upon their previous trip to the 
Peaks, and had gone away with any little 
conceit he may have had pretty thoroughly 
taken out of him, he did not see his way 
clearly to any future friendly footing with 
her. But time straightened that out in its 
own unsympathetic, but thorough and ad- 
mirable, manner. He had nothing to re- 
proach her with; she had never been any- 
thing but the simple, retiring, sensitive 
maiden, quick-witted, keen in her likes 
and aversions, for whom all men and 
women who came near her had an instinc- 
tive respect and regard. And then, if it 
must be owned, he was all the while, in 
some out of the way corner of his heart, 
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glad that it was as it was. She was so 
fine, so spiritual, so little of the world and 
the flesh, and he had such excellent reasons 
for believing in his own kinship with the 
common clay, that he thought he should 
have lost somewhat of his high regard if 
she had stooped to him, and, indeed, he 
trembled a little at the thought of so much 
queenly condescension. ‘That she had 
shown him some little liking formerly, and 
sometimes chosen his company before he 
had made himself unpleasant to her, he did 
not find reason for blame, or disagreeable 
to remember, and only wished now to be 
back at that happy old footing once more. 
And he could see no good reason why 
he should not. They had come to an 
understanding—that was something to be 
glad of. He was no worse off than before, 
only now he knew; and was he not always 
wanting to know the truth? She would 
now have no reason for constraint; her 
manner could add nothing to her words, 
and he was not going tosnivel. They were 
neither of them children, and, if it came 
to that, she was but a human being like 
himself, such as God made them, and he 
was proud (away from her), and was going 
to stand up straight. He was not going 
to cry because he could not have the 
moon ; no doubt it would be pretty to have, 
though one might very likely be perplexed 
to know what to do with it, but, mean- 
while, it was very fine as it was, and shed 
a very pleasant light, though one could not 
have it all to himself. Thus in time they 
worked back to something like their old 
friendly relation. 

Still all that is not to say that often and 
often, as he paused in his work, or his talk, 
or while he waited for some one, or sat on 
a fence in the country, and looked over the 
fields at nightfall, a hungry feeling would 
not creep over him, and a slight, still face 
shut out the one into which he looked, 
the throng in the street, or the peaceful 
pasture slopes and corn-fields. He would 
go about after having seen her, to all ap- 
pearance a sufficiently unsentimental per- 
son, smiling scowling, laughing heartily, in 
scorn or amusement, passing a “ good-day ” 
with this one and that, doing his work 
pretty thoroughly, and taking an interest 
in it too, with all the while a tremulous 
undercurrent of feeling into which he was 
ever and again slipping back, and his heart 
crying over and over the yearning mono- 
tone: “ Oh, the dear girl, the dear girl!” 
Well, years had passed by so, and here 








they were together at the lakes, and very 
good friends, as we said. He took care 
not to annoy her by excessive attention, 
but was thrown with her a good deal, and 
found it increasingly hard to keep his 
simply friendly bearing with her. But the 
days and weeks slipped past rapidly enough, 
and very happily too. 

The last day but one arrived, and the 
whole party went to make a day of it among 
the islands. Now there were islands near 
at hand, but “the islands” were a group 
some miles away, across the lake, and about 
the entrance to Panther Bay. They went 
in a good-sized cat boat, the “ Mermaid,” 
with a trusty captain, so that Philip had 
little uneasiness about the shifting winds 
of the lakes. There was a good light 
breeze, and they ran down toward Dalton, 
and back very merrily. Kate was in more 
than her usual spirit, her head bare and 
thrown back, her fine, expressive face aglow 
with excitement, here, there and every- 
where, rattling, singing a catch, electrify- 
ing all with her enjoyment and tingling 
zest of life and pleasure. Philip regarded 
her with an admiration mixed with amuse- 
ment, and sometimes a feeling of wonder, 
and a questioning whether the spare, 
straight body could long stand the wear 
and tear of its eager inhabitant. He had 
a very friendly feeling for her indeed, and 
not without a frank return on her part. 
Kate was not always in such high feather 
of course ; she did nothing by halves, and 
when she went pleasuring she took her 
pleasure. Indeed at such times as this 
she was more the girl she had been years 
before than at any other. And she was more 
changeable and unaccountable since they 
came to the lakes, and her manner toward 
Philip and Emmy was less free at times. 
They did not understand her altogether. 
Philip went back to speak to the captain, 
and then sat down by Kate and said to her : 

“Sit down here, Kate, you'll tire your- 
self out.” 

So she sat by him, and Emmy noticed 
her presently talking to him earnestly, 
moving her hands and nodding her head 
at him, and he regarding her with an 
interested face, and just the suspicion of 
asmile. They moved in and out among 
the wooded islands, green and sunlit, re- 
flected in the golden water, of infinite color 
and form, and roofed by the summer sky 
and drifting fleeces full of sunlight—dis- 
solving views of beauty and delight. 

When they had had their fill of the still 
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loveliness of the panorama the gliding boat 
trailed by them, they drew off and fished 
awhile in Bass Bay. Then they landed on 
Hermit Island, and the young men made 
a fire and cooked the fish they had caught, 
while the ladies spread their table-cloths 
on aslope with an outlook beautiful enough 
to have served for a banquet of the gods. 
In the afternoon they fished again, and, 
having to keep quiet, and not meeting much 
success, Kate and some others of the young 
ladies became impatient, and proposed to 
take the skiff fora row. Philip accord- 
ingly got into the skiff and helped them 
aboard, and they rowed off. Manning 
looked after them as if he would like to 
come too, but knew the boat had load 
enough, and Emmy and one or two others 
stayed with Mr. Meadow and the young 
ensign. Philip rowed them about among 
the islands and let Kate and the others 
row him, amd by and by they landed on 
the mainland, and sat and wandered about 
a while. The breeze had nearly died away 
and the lake was quite calm. Philip had 
made the skiff fast and wandered some way 
from the place when he noticed that the 
lake was beginning to stir again, and then 
that one of the sudden mountain winds 
had begun to puff down from between 
the hills. He ran back to the boat and 
found it already thumping unpleasantly 
upon the rock wall. He pushed it off and 
called loudly for the girls to come quick 
and get in. Kate was nearest and came 
running and, doing as he bade her, got 
safely aboard. But the rest were startled 
and timid when they came and saw the 
boat pitching drunkenly, and Philip stand- 
ing in it straining to steady it and keep it 
close to the rocks, and at the same time 
not let them knock a hole in the bottom. 
The waves were momentarily roughening, 
and an alarming thump warned him that 
that would not do any longer, and he was 
obliged to push off and leave all but Kate 
on the shore. He called to them to walk 
round to the shelter of a little bay a quar- 


ter of amile to the west, and that he would | 


come and pick them up there. The mad- 
cap wind flurried and whirled; the white- 
caps flashed and flew, and the waves chop- 
ped moreand more roughly. Philip put the 
boat’s head into the wind and pulled with 
all his might, but before he could come 
near the point he wished to round, the 
skiff's head was being knocked about un- 
manageably, and the wind nearly lifted 
them out of the water. The spray drove 





over them, and Philip’s hat whisked away 
and his hair blew into his eyes and 
blinded him. He caught sight through 
it all of Kate sitting in the stern, her two 
hands grasping the gunwale, her hair flying 
wild and set teeth showing through 
her lips. She was white, but sat steadily 
with her eyes upon Philip and facing the 
fierce squall. The boat began to pitch about 
so that he missed his stroke more than 
once, and the boat partly broached to in 
spite of him, and rolled so alarmingly that 
there was nothing for it but to put heraway 
and drive before the wind. He shouted to 
Kate to make her understand that the 
present course would take them into the 
sheltered cove behind Mother Island, 
where the Mermaid was lying at anchor. 
The gust blew away the words from his 
lips but Kate nodded all the same; she 
knew what they meant beforehand, and 
she believed most thoroughly that what lay 
in the power of courage and prudence 
Philip would do. They presently coasted 
the east shore of the largest island and 
doubled under its lee, where the sail-boat 
had lain—and there was no boat to be 
seen, 

Philip knew that the squall must have 
been almost entirely broken by the rocky 
and wooded ridge of the island, and guess- 
ed rightly that the captain had seen the 
position of the skiff party and had borne 
down under the lee of the string of islands 
to their relief. He told Kate his conjec- 
ture and said they must go ashore here and 
wait for the Mermaid to return. So they 
landed and sat talking a good while. The 
wind lulled as suddenly as it had sprung 
up, and the lake subsided to a quiet swell. 
By and by Philip took out his watch, and 
then got up and said: “Come, Kate, we 
must go and look for them!” 

So they took to the skiff and pulled 
about among the islands, but saw no 
sail. Gray clouds covered the sky, and 
the night would be presently coming on. 
To row her across the open lake, threaten- 
ing as it was, and going to be dark, was 
not to be thought of. He pulled back to- 
ward Mother Island again, and found it 
farther than he had thought, and then, as 
the dusk was coming on, made out that 
they were lost. Islands lay on every side 
of them with steep and rocky shores. He 
skirted several without finding a place 
to land, then found a shelf of flat rock a 
little above the lake on what seemed the 
mainland. The ground rose steeply behind 
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it, and Philip with some difficulty got Kate 
up to a level space, some twenty feet above. 
It was not yet quite dark, but the trees 
cast a gloomy shade. The water lapped 
on the rocks below, and they heard a 
rasping and knocking as they rested a mo- 
ment after the climb. 

“ Kate,” said Philip, “I must go down 
and try to get out the boat, she'll stave a 
hole in her if she keeps that up. I'll come 
right back. You'll wait for me here, won't 
you?” 

Now it wasa dreary place just then, with 
the night upon them, and we must own 
not a pleasant situation for the lonely girl. 
She had heard stories of bear-hunting 
among these wild hills, and the name of 
the neighboring Panther Bay had an ugly 
sound. Sol think it isno wonder that she 
took hold of Philip's coat, and answered : 
“Oh, you mus’nt leave me here! It’s 
dreadfully lonesome, and —and,”—and 
then the poor child began to cry; Philip 
was a foolish feilow, and was rather driven 
into confusion by that, but he put on his 
boldest face. 

“ Kate,” he said, “I thought you were a 
brave girl. You and I are inan unpleasant 
place and we must help one another. The 
wind has all died away, and they will not 
be able to sail among the islands. It is 
more than likely we shall have to stay here 
all night, and if we lose the skiff we shall 
have to wait till they find us. The moon 
will be up toward morning, and if it is still 
calm we may get away then. We have 
nothing to eat, and cannot afford to risk 
losing the boat. Now, I know you’re going 
to be brave, Katy. Here is my pistol. You 
can keep that till I come back, and I'll be 
close by. Here, let me show you. Where’s 
your hand? Thank you, Katy; that’s 
right. Put your thumb here on the ham- 
mer—so. Now press it back, hard, till it 
clicks, once, twice. Now, is your finger on 
the trigger? Lightly, Kate; it goes off with 
a touch. There, you’re ready. If you 
fire, press back the hammer, as before, and 
you're ready again. Shall I go now, 
Katy?” 

“Yes!” she answered, stoutly, “ I'll wait 
for you here. I’m not afraid now.” 

So he scrambled down the steep slope 
and managed to get the skiff upon the con- 
venient shelf just over the water level. 
Then he scrambled up again. He gather- 
ed some dry boughs from a fallen tree, and 
kindled a fire. The light and warmth 
made the place quite cheerful, by contrast 











with the previous dismal gloom. 
cut most of the smaller branches from the 
fallen tree, and Kate fetched them and 
spread the more leafy ones for a lounging 


Philip 


place near the fire, and piled the rest for 
fuel. She grew quite merry over their 
Crusoe camp, and forgot her fears. She 
had great faith in Philip, as we said, and 
was no faint-heart herself. 

Philip made Kate quite a cozy nest 
among the boughs, and she lay half hidden 
and brightly shone on by the flame, and 
watched him break and gather dead 
branches and build up the fire for a long 
burn. Then he came and threw himself 
down near her, and they talked a long 
while about everything but their unfortu- 
nate plight, and began not to find it so bad 
after all. Kate was rather nervous and 
restless at first, and started at every crack- 
ling in the brush outside the little circle of 
ruddy light. But the home-like song of 
the crickets and katydids subdued the 
wild loneliness of the rugged hills, and the 
very blackness of the night in the forest 
shut them in with their fire as in a walled 
room. Philip, too, while keeping a keen 
watch with eyes and ears, was careful not to 
let her suspect his anxiety, and, by a simple 
and persistent calmness of manner, inspired 
her with a confidence which he, very likely, 
did not feel, but which her vigorous person- 
ality presently reflected back to him very 
real indeed. So they talked in low tones, 
and watched the flame fly up and flaunt 
among the trees, and by and by one, at 
least, forgot fear and discomfort. Kate 
liked to talk with Philip, and he thought 
her very clever and amusing, and better 
things than those. 

But the long day and excitement had 
their natural effect by and by. Philip 
saw Kate’s head nodding, and he stopped 
prosing and watched her till her head slid 
off her hand, and she woke with a start 
and saw him smiling at her. 

“Why, I declare!” she cried. “I be- 
lieve I feel sleepy. What time is it? What 
were you saying?” 

“Never mind,” answered he. “It’s a 
little after eleven. You're tired; lie down 
and go to sleep. Take my overcoat over 
you ; I'll be moving about and keep warm.” 

He got up and moved about, minding the 
fire. When he came back she was still 
sitting up, looking into the blaze, her face 
aglow with its red light, and a wistful, 
tired look in the frank, young eyes. 

“Why don’t you lie down, Kate?” he 
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asked. “I won't let anything touch you. 
You’re not afraid, are you, Kate?” 

And she answered: “No, Philip, I’m 
not afraid with you.” 

She drew the coat over her, and lay 
down with an entire and child-like trust in 
his care; and when he looked at her a 
few minutes later she was smiling in her 
sleep. He got up and walked up and 
down to keep off the chill that he felt and 
the drowsiness he feared. Alone so in 
that most lonely time and place, his 
thoughts dwelt with a great and not un- 
natural gentleness about the girl over 
whom he was keeping guard, and who put 
such trust in him. And he never was, 
and never will be, a braver or honester 
fellow than he was, walking there in the 
midnight. Then his mind wandered easily 
from Kate to a friend of hers, of whom his 
thought was bitter as well as sweet; but 
the unconscious maiden by whom he softly 
walked somehow inspired the sterner side 
of him, and his humor was proud and 
rather scornful of his weaker self. Partly 
to pass the time, he fell to making: some 
verses in his head expressive of his feeling, 
muttering the rhymes as they shaped them- 
selves out of his thought. After a while 
he sat down and stirred up the fire, and 
began to write in pencil on the blank half 
of a letter. Thus occupied, the time slip- 
ped past, and by and by he heard a stir, 
and looking round, saw Kate sitting up 
and watching him. 

“What are you writing?” she asked. 

“Scribbling to keep awake, that’s all,” he 
answered. “ Lie down again, Kate.” 

“No,” she said, “you lie down. I'll 
take my turn to watch.” 

“ Nonsense, Kate,” he answered. “ You'll 
do nothing of the kind.” 

Sut she stood up and insisted. 

“T’ve a right to my turn. Give me the 
pistol, and I’m not afraid. You'll pres- 
ently be falling asleep on your post,—you 
said you were sleepy just now,—and you 
know the penalty is.death. Come, lie 
down here, and I'll call you in an hour.” 

He laughed and let her have her way. 
He pinched himself to be sure of not going 
to sleep, lay still and watched her. She 
marched up and down with quite a martial 
air,—her straight, spare figure and back- 
thrown head being really not unsoldierly,— 
the pistol grasped in her hand, and her 
thumb upon the hammer, ready to cock it, 
and her eyes wide open. After a while 
she stopped, and came softly and looked 





in his face. He shut his eyes and feigned 
sleep, but could hardly help smiling, and 
he thought she must suspect he was play- 
ing sleep, she looked so long. But she 
seemed satisfied, and began her tramp 
again, and Philip watched her once more. 

She seemed to find it more lonely than 
she had expected. She bent her head for- 
ward, and seemed to listen intently, and 
peer after the flashes from the fire as they 
gleamed in and out among the shadows. 
Once she stood still and looked a long 
while at one point, and even raised and 
pointed the revolver. Doubtless she made 
out some crouching monster in the shadowy 
form of a log or rock, for she looked back 
quickly, doubted a moment, and then, like 
the brave girl she was, gathered her cour- 
age with a visible effort, and went forward 
two or three steps, then turned about and 
came back composed, with her arm down 
by her side. But she evidently did not 
find it pleasant. Her walk grew shorter ; 
in spite of herself she grew nervous, and 
fancied startling sounds in every buzz and 
crackle. Philip saw her bite her lips once, 
and make a swallowing motion, as she faced 
round toward him. She stopped and 
looked at him two or three times, made 
some little circuits near him, then sudden- 
ly came, and sat down close by him. With 
her back to the fire and her face toward 
the unseen lakes, she turned aside and 
looked at him, he did not know how long, 
because he had to shut his eyes then, and 
when he ventured to open them she was 
bowing her head forward on her knees,— 
lonely sentinel !—and keeping steady guard. 
She sat so a good while, and must pres- 
ently have forgotten fears and loneliness, 
for by and by she sank back toward him 
unconsciously, and lay with her head on 
his arm, 

He rose up softly and took the pistol 
from her loosened fingers, spread the coat 
over her, and noticed that her head was 
turned awry where he had laid it off his 
arm among the leaves. He took up the 
boat’s cushion he had brought up for her, 
raised her head gently and placed it upon 
it. The action woke her, and she opened 
her eyes with a startled look, and then a 
smile in them when she saw who it was. 
He smiled too. 

“The penalty is death,” he said; “ but 
I’m only giving you a pillow now. Go to 
sleep now, and we'll let you live till morn- 
ing. 

She smiled again drowsily, shut her eyes, 























and went to sleep as he watched her. 
When Kate awoke it was well on toward 
morning. She had been dreaming, and 
was confused and startled fora minute 
before she made out where she was. She 
sat up, and saw Philip leaning on a rock 
at the edge of the clear space about the 
camp, and looking out through the trees. 
She went over and stood beside him, and 
he turned aside to her and pointed toward 
the east. Through an opening in the 
forest she saw the white moon swimming 
on the low line of the sky, and its silver 
trail across the dark, calm lake. That was 
no plain reason for the troubled look in 
Philip’s face; he must have been looking 
at that and thinking of something else, she 
thought. “It’s very beautiful,” she said, 
looking at him as she spoke. And she 
asked: “ What’s the matter with you, 
Philip ?” 

“I’m hungry, Kate,” was the reply. 

Now they had neither of them eaten since 
noon of the day before, and very likely he 
had thought she would understand him to 
refer to that. But quite possibly a duller 
intuition than her very keen one might 
have sufficed to penetrate the little dupli- 
city. With the frankness which was one 
of her strong points, and the frankness 
which hers had more than once excited in 
Philip to his own surprise, she asked: 

“ Hungry for what ?” 

And he answered 
love.” 

A great flush swept up into the fair face, 
and she turned away out of the pale light 
of the dying fire, and looked out toward 
the moon and the kindling lake. They 
looked in silence a while, and then Philip 
said : 

“ Does it remind you of anything, Kate ?” 

“Of a sunset—in Virginia,” she an- 
swered. 

“Yes! That’s strange,” he said. “I 
was thinking of that when you came. It’s 
nothing alike certainly, but it took me back 
to that evening when I found you on the 
hill, and, I suppose, it was that that you 
sawin myface. You were very good to me 
then, Kate; I see you now as plainly as 
when I turned round at the hill’s foot, and 
looked back at you with the level sunshine 
bathing you in light and color. I often 
think of it.” 

“Do you? Then you remember my 
foolish words?” she answered. “I'd have 


straightway: “ For 


bitten off my tongue a hundred times since 
if I could have had them back.” 
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He looked round, surprised at her ve- 
hemence. “ You mean what you said about 
your not being as good as Emmy,” he 
queried, not knowing whether to be sober 
or to smile, “and that I might wait for you ? 
Then you don’t wish me to remember 
them ?” 

“ Certainly not,” she answered.. “I was 
only a child. I was sorry for you, and 
spoke very foolishly. I did not know what 
I was talking about.” She spoke quickly 
and eagerly, and catching her breath. 

“Well, well, Kate,” he said, glancing at 
her inquiringly, “ say no more about it. 
You meant to be kind, that was all, and I 
was grateful to you. I never thought of 
taking your words literally.” 

She glanced at him in her turn, and then 
they stood silent, and looked at the moon 
rising higher and higher through the trees. 
He wondered what she meant. Did she 
think he was shifting, or had shifted from 
Emmy to her, and was the kind girl try- 
ing to warn him from another fall? He 
would set her right on that score at least. 
“Kate,” he said, “do you believe in all 
this talk about love being eternal and un- 
changeable ?” 

She looked round timidly, and answer- 
ed: “I don’t know. Do you?” 

“Well, I’m not sure,” he said. “ Not as 
a rule certainly, and, except where it is 
mutual, not at all commonly, among men 
at least. If we were angels now, or less 
earthy than most of us, we might make 
the story-books come true. But this coarse 
clay lets the pure flame escape or smothers 
it, unless the bellows is kept going. And 
I hardly think it would be right; these 
matters are one-sided often, and giving 
everything for nothing is rather a serious 
business. Being proud and magnanimous 
is a very fine thing, and faithful for ever 
are pretty words, but for ever is a very 
long day, and one gets thirsty and tired. 
I can hardly believe in Dobbin, of ‘ Vanity 
Fair.’ He’s too good. I hope there are 
fellows like him, but I never sawany. I 
can believe in his helping her to marry 
Osborne, though some fellows doubt about 
that. But I can’t believe in his buying the 
piano for her at the sale, and letting her 
think George bought it, for thirteen years. 
I can't believe that—it shames me too 
much. I couldn’t do it. I'd have bought 
the piano, but to let her think that vain, 
selfish, ignorant, weak, false, coxcomb 
did it afterward—oh, I couldn’t! And 
was it not a long while for old Dob to 
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“* THEN HIS MIND TURNED EASILY FROM KATE TO A FRIEND OF HERS OF WHOM HIS THOUGHT WAS BITTER AS WELL AS SWEET.” 


cleave to his thought of that poor, foolish 
Emmy? If she had had sense enough to 
know what a heart she ignorantly torment- 
ed and treated with despite—if there had 
been no George, and she had been his 
equal in any respect, and had understood 
anything. Oh, if she had been like another 
Emmy, Kate,” he interjected in a lower 
and quicker tone, “I could understand it 
then. I would have very good reason to 
understand that.” 

She was watching him, and the moon- 
light found a gap in the tree-boughs, and 
fell upon her upturned face, and made it 
look very white. She turned and went over 
and picked up iner cloak, hung it on her 
arm, and began to walk up and down before 
the fire, a moving silhouette between him 
and the ruddy light. He crossed over 
presently, and she came and stood near 
him with her back to the light. 

“Take me away from here,” she said. 
“T’m cold, and tired, and sick. I want to 
go home.” 

He helped her down the steep and rocky 
slope, launched the boat, and they pulled 
away through patches of moonlight and 





long belts of shadow, through dark, still 
waters, and thronging islands. When they 
were got fairly out upon the open lake the 
dawn was beginning to steal into the sky, 
and the mists ofthe morning rested on the 
water. It was chill and dreary, and Kate 
drew her cloak about her, and sat crouch- 
ing and silent in the stern with her hat 
shading her face. Philip rowed steadily, 
the oars chocking regularly over the still 
lake. His mind was busy with its own 
affairs, and the morning stole on till by 
and by the sun rose behind them, and put 
out the moon, and shone through and 
through the mists that rolled up, lifted and 
melted together, full of all bright and 
tender hues. They were both looking out 
upon the changing picture, and very likely 
it carried one of them back again to that 
sunset in the south, for he said after a 
while : 

“Don’t you like Dobbin, Kate?” 

She turned toward him with the flush of 
the splendid visicn on her cheek and its 
light in her eyes, and answered : 

“TI don’t admire him. He had no pride. 
No one but a milksop would follow that 
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poor, puling Emmy for years. He should 
have had more self-respect. She gave him 
nothing but neglect and pain. Why did’nt 
he leave her? He should have gone away 
and cured himself. What did he have for 
his pains all those years?” 

‘He was inclined to be angry with her. 
Did she think no one could be unselfish ? 
But he reflected that he did not quite un- 
derstand her this morning and saw that 
her long fast and vigil had tired out the 
eager nerves. He rested on his oars a 
moment, and said : 

“You cannot blame her for not giving 
what she had not to give; and you do not 
mean to compare her to our Emmy, Kate? 
She is not silly or weak.” 

“No,” she answered in the same way, 
“She’s only too good. She shames all the 
rest of us. She’s so still and pure, she 
never says things of people, nor is ill-na- 
tured nor selfish. She's too good for this 
world. She makes me angry. It’s not 
our fault that we're not made like her. I 
wish sometimes she would do or say some- 
thing dreadful.” 

She turned back and watched their wake 
sparkle, and trailed her hands in the golden 
water. Philip rowed on thoughtfully 
awhile, and then said : 

“ Kate, it’s a little strange that 
should ask me one question you did.” 

He rested the oars and took a paper 
from his breast pocket, laid it on his knee, 
and scratched some figures on it. 

“Here is my answer, Kate. 
what I was writing in the night.” 

He gave her the paper and rowed on. 
The verses were mixed hap-hazard as they 
had come to him. Some were scratched 
out and some were changed. These are 
the ones she read, picking out the numbers 
set against them : 


you 


This is 


Is his the lesser meed 
In battle slain ? 


And is it small or mean? 
Oh, hard and long ! 

To but be kind, and clean, 
And sometimes strong ? 


Reward? Am Ia boy, 
To whine for sweets? 

Or whimper for the cloy 
Another eats ? 


Rides hunter keen and light 
For the dead game? 

Is consciousness of unighe 
Not more than fame! 


Who has endured and fought 
Need win no spur. 

What have I? ave I not 
My love for her? 


Kate read it through soberly, then looked 
up, slipping the paper into her pocket. 

“You were braver last night than this 
morning,” she said quietly, and she turned 
away and looked back at the sun and the 
path of light in their wake. And presently 
Philip looked forward over his shoulder 
a minute, and then said: 

“ Here is a sail-boat coming, Kate.” 

She sat up and watched the sail creep- 
ing stealthily toward them out of the West. 

The white sail grew and grew, the sun 
shining full upon it, and the light winds 
astern. The hull began to show beneath 
the white cloud, and then some one came 
out to the bow and stood by the mast, 
and something white fluttered out. Kate 
took her handkerchief and waved it once 
or twice in reply, and a shout came over 
the water, far and faint, but glad. 

“It’s Manning,” Philip said ; and silently 
the two boats drew together. They made 
out two beside the captain and the young 
ensign; two more, and one a lady. Those 
were all. 

When they came nearer the sail-boat 
party wondered that Kate sat still and 
watched them come on. And when the 





The honor is the deed, 
And not the gain. 


In march or mad recoil, 
Better have died, 

Than live to sordid spoil 
And cruel pride. 


And does he nothing save, 
Whose only due 

Is that he has been brave 
And has been true? 


skiff ran alongside, Emmy came and 
reached out her arms for her, and said; 

“Oh, Kate, I'm so glad we've found 
you!” 

“We were in no great danger,” she an- 
swered. “You need not have been so 
concerned.” 

She drew away and went to her father 
and nestled close to him, and he took her 
and held her fast, asking no questions, but 





Nothing? There is no more. 
Who more than can 
Face front in peace or war 
And keep true man? 
Vor. VIII.—38 


hiding her face with his arm and softly 


stroking her hair. Emmy took no notice of 


Philip but followed Kate with her eyes, 
and then came and sat at Mr. Meadow’s 
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other hand with her eyes cast down. They 
beat up slowly to the west with a freshening 
wind. Mr. Meadow stooped over the girl 
lying so still. 

“Poor child,” he said, low, to Emmy, 
“she’s asleep. She must be tired out.” 

By and by they ran in and came to the 
little wharf, and he bent down and spoke 
to her. He lifted her up on the dock 
and they walked together, with his arm 
still about her, up the path and into the 
house. 

Kate had thrown herself down on the 
bed in her room, which was also Emmy’s. 
The door opened and shut and Emmy 
came in, still as she always was. She came 
and stood by the bed. 

“‘What’s the matter with you, Kate?” she 
asked. “Is it anything about Philip?” 

Kate sat up and looked at her. 

“Philip, indeed!” she answered; “A 
pretty Philip you’ve made of him! You've 
kept him dangling at your skirts long 
enough. It’s pleasant for you, and you 
don’t care that you keep him tantalized, 
hankering, unmanly. You have no heart 
and no passions, and you think no one else 
has, or you don’t care.” 

She slipped her hand unconsciously into 
her pocket, drew out a folded paper and 
crumpled it with both hands out of all recog- 
nition as she talked, and threw it on the 
floor when she had done. Emmy stood 
still with her eyes on Kate’s, her face sharp- 
ening as she listened into the single ex- 
pression of the most acute pain. 

“Oh, Kate!” was all she said, and she 
turned and went out, as still as she had 
come. 


KATE was sitting alone in the evening 
at home again in thecity,and her mind 
was away among the hills and islands. 
There came a ring and she heard Philip’s 
voice at the door. He shook hands with 
-her, and said, “Good evening,” looking 
stern and cold. 

“ Kate,” he said, “ I went to see Emmy 
to-night. She has forbidden me to come 
and see her.” 

Then Kate was scared and turned white. 
She leaned her face in her hand and _ look- 
ed at him blankly. When she spoke she 
found herself unexpectedly a little hoarse. 

“ Did she give you any reasons ?” 

“She said she had reasons, but she gave 
me none.” 

Kate hardly knew what she said to him. 





What could she say? He did not take 
much notice of her or her words, but sat 
absent and blank-looking awhile, and then 
went away. 

Early in the morning Kate went up to 
Emmy. They had not spoken since leav- 
ing the lake. Kate had been proud -and 
angry, Emmy hurt, confused, doubtful of 
her way. Now she was no longer doubt- 
ful. She met Kate grave, but frank and 
kind. 

“Oh, is it you, Kate?” she said, “ come 
up-stairs. I’m very glad you’ve come?” 
and ‘kissed her; and when the door was 
shut and Kate tried to speak, she broke 
out crying fiercely and would not be stilled. 
Emmy was deeply distressed, took her in 
her arms and soothed and comforted her 
as if she had been a hurt child. And by 
and by Kate found her voice amid her 
eager sobbing. 

“Oh, Emmy you must’nt do this! You 
mus’nt take me at my foolish, wicked words ! 
Oh, forget them, Emmy—they were so un- 
true and unkind! I knew they were untrue 
all the while! Can you forgive me? Oh, 
Emmy say you will forget them, and let 
things be as they were!” 

“Sit up, Kate,” said Emmy, in a quiet 
way that calmed the girl. “There, listen 
to me: I have forgotten your unkind 
words; you were excited and did not know 
what you were saying. But what hurt me 
most was that I thought there might 
be some truth in them. I have thought 
it all over and done what I thought 
was best. But you must not interfere with 
me again; I can’t afford to lose you Katy, 
and I want to be your friend.” 

Kate saw at once pain and brave resolve 
in the transparent, sensitive face, and did 
not find that she had anything more to 
say, so the two sorry little women embrac- 
ed again after their different fashions; and 
Emmy said, as she let Kate out at the 
door: 

“You must come and see me very often 
now, Katy. I shall be lonely when Aunty 
has gone.” 

And so Kate did. Emmy kept house 
for her brother Fred when Aunt Olney had 
gone South. Fred and Emmy were all that 
were left of the family now, and they were 
very much attached to one another ; but she 
seemed to miss her aunt a great deal. She 
made Kate stay with her a good deal, and 
if a day passed without Kate happening to 
be at the North’s, Emmy was very likely 
to come round toward evening to see Kate. 
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After all it was only natural. Fred was 
away all day and sometimes in the evening, 
and doubtless the house was very lonely. 
But they never spoke about Philip. 

Kate saw a great deal of him in those 
days. Having come suddenly to a blank 
wall across his path, which he could neither 
pass nor see through nor round nor over, 
he was staggered and confused, and turned 
naturally to the friendly companion who 
had been neighborly before. Not that he 
talked to her about Emmy: after the first 
pain and surprise his pride came to his 
help. It was so unreasonable, so amazing 
and incomprehensible from the Emmy he 
knew, that it almost broke up his concep- 
tion of her and made him doubt whether 
he had known her at all. He tried to see 
her again, but she would not come down 
to him, and he came away burning with 
rage and resentment. He wrote to her 
and got no reply. He met her in the street 
and she dropped her eyes and crossed over 
to the other side. That was very hard to 
bear; but she had no occasion to avoid 
him again. It was so undeserved, and he 
was a very proud fellow, and terribly angry 
now. He avoided her. He would not 
have answered her if she had spoken to 
him. He would have laughed and talked 
to her companion and taken no notice of 
her standing by. Then at night he would 
have repented and upbraided himself, and 
been gentle in his humor and anything but 
jocular. Presently, when he had gone some 
time without seeing her, and had tired him- 
self out with anger and pain, and vain ques- 
tioning, he took a turn and became light 
and happy. He found himself whistling 
and humming as he went about ; from car- 
ing only for one he took a great kindness 
for all friends, hunted up some he had al- 
most forgotten, and wanted to do some- 
thing pleasant for each one. 

For Kate he showed an especial liking 
and friendliness, and she had never seen 
him so full of spirits and enjoyment. 
Emmy saw his bright humor reflected in the 
face and voice and laughter of her young 
friend, and very likely found in that her 
reward for the part, that must have been 
no happy one to play. Kate asked Philip 
to write her some verses one night, to sing 
to an air she had caught from the opera 
they had been hearing together. “Oh, I 
can’t now, Kate,” he answered, “ I’m very 
busy now, and I grind them out fearfully 
slow. Besides, I don’t know anything at 
all about music, and could never make 





them fit. But I’ve got some jingles here, 
I believe, that have been running in my 
head, and I scratched down to-day. May- 
be they'll do.” 

He found the paper in his pocket, and 
gave it to her. Here is what it was: 


Free again ! free again! Oh, it is joy enough 
Only to feel the wind flare in my face, 
All the wide sky and earth round me and over me, 


Once more I’m brother to all of my race. 


I was in bonds, but am free again, free again! 
Bound, yes, but not to a form or a face ; 
Quick wit, and maidenly—oh, I forget again, 
I must not think of her goodness and grace. 


Mattered it whether my dream had reality ? 

Was or was not like the girl in God’s sight ? 

Lived I and wrought in the one day-long thought 
of her, 

She was my courage, my honor, my light. 


Come to me, friends, I am yours and my own again, 
Was I so blind that I seemed to grow cold ? 

Oh, it was sweet—but I thank God I'm free again : 
Fetters are fetters, of silk or of gold! 


He was not always so jubilant, but Kate 
did not see him when he was alone by day 
or night, and, indeed, he took a brighter 
look and manner from her exhilarating 
presence, and the spirit she saw in him 
was partly some of her own. One even- 
ing when he called, Kate had to go out. 
She said she was sorry, but told him of 
something her father wanted to see him 
about, and asked him to sit and wait till 
he came in. Then young Manning came 
for Kate, and seemed not greatly pleased 
at finding Philip before him. When they 
were gone Philip fell to musing rather 
soberly, sitting there alone. He took up 
a scrap-book of Kate’s which he knew very 
well, and which was lying on the takle. 
The last thing copied in was his own verses, 
“Free,” and his own draught of them lay 
between the leaves. He read them over 
two or three times without seeming to find 
them very inspiring. He turned the sheet 
lengthwise, and wrote a new verse across 
the old ones, putting down the last line 
directly, and laboring out the others slowly 
till Mr. Meadow came. 

So the winter passed. Philip looked up 
from his desk one spring day, and found 


‘his friend and partner, Field, looking at 


him. 

“ Phil,” asked Field, “do you know what 
you're doing ?” 

“Yes, working up this brief,” was the 
answer. “ What is the matter now?” 

“Oh, Christmas, Phil,” returned Field, 
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“ you haven't touched or thought of it this 
halfhour. You're thinking of Emmy North, 
that’s what you're doing.” 

Philip flushed up, and retorted some con- 
fused and angry words, but Field broke in 
with : 

“Look here, Phil, you’re as blind asa 
bat. You're going about with Kate Meadow, 
and seeing her every night, till everybody 
expects you're going to marry her, includ- 
ing herself. And, I believe, you're the 
only one that never thought of it.” : 

That startled Philip. He denied it, said 
he knew better; that any one should think 
of his dull, ill-conditioned self as he did 
of Emmy was something he had never 
seriously thought of. That Kate should 
so regard him, was nonsense; he knew 
better. Had she not insisted that he must 
not remember her childish words about 
his waiting for her? He told Field about 
that and other things, and Field laughed 
derisively, and bade him go and try it on. 
He did go and watched her, tried her with 
kindness and coldness. He prayed that 
it might not be true, but it explained things 
so terribly clearly. It made Emmy’s con- 
duct comprehensible, and oh! so brave and 
good! It must be true, and yet it could 
not. Kate must have read that lugubrious 
added verse, and could not be deceived 
after that. He would make sure if she 
had. He went to see her, and asked her 
to let him see the book of selections. He 
turned it over, but the loose sheet of law 
paper was not there. 

“Have you written anything lately ? ” he 
asked. 

She looked over his arm and turned the 
pages. 

“No, nothing since your poem here,” 
she answered. 

He wondered if he had slipped the paper 
into his pocket that night when Mr. 
Meadow came. She had not read it, that 
was plain. He did not go to bed that 
night. He came early and haggard to the 
office in the morning, and was occupied a 
good while with many copies of something 
that was not office business. Then he en- 
closed it, and went out and sent it, away. 
It was a letter to Kate, in which he avowed 
his great kindness and esteem, and made 
her an offer of marriage. 

When he had looked over the scrap-book 
and left her, Kate had wondered what it 
was he had looked for. He had not found 
it, whatever it was. She harried her wits 
to make it out. He must have seen the 














book the night she went out with the 
ensign; she had been copying his poem, 
and had left the book on the table till she 
came home, when she had taken out his 
sheet of law paper and put it away, folded 
as it was. Could that be it? She went up- 
stairs and got it, and then first saw the verse 
across the others : 










Free? And the silent sky shuts down inscrutable,— 
Blind-fold and led without knowing the guide. 
Slave and, oh God, how alone and how desolate— 

I would sell cheaply my joy and my pride ! 







Yes, that was it. Poor Kate! It waslikea 
blow on the head to her. Then the next 
day came Philip’s letter. It was very kind, 
indeed as near to what a letter of that kind 
should be as truth would permit; and if 
her eyes had not been opened to the truth, 
and hot with its bitterness, she might easily 
have mistaken it for that. But it did not 
deceive her now ; she saw through its great 
gentleness the brave resolve to accept the 
consequences he had not foreseen, and she 
felt that it was not inconsistent with the 
verse she had found last night. She went 
to Emmy in her distress, and the two con- 
sdled one another by a silent community 
of grief. For Emmy had had a sorry spring 
of it. Aunt Olney was back in the house, 
and in Fred’s place was a great, still blank 
and heart-sickness. He had overworked 
himself in a pressure of business, taken a 
brain fever, and died in a month. Kate 
had helped Emmy the very little that even 
kindness and sympathy can help the one 
who is left in the bitter valley when the 
black wall draws across before his face, and 
lets the loved one slip through into the 
dark. 

“You must let me stay with you to-night, 
Emmy,” Kate said, softly, hiding her face 
in Emmy’s neck ; and Emmy did not need 
Kate to tell her she, too, was in great 
trouble, but kept her gladly enough. 

She went home in the morning, and 
came back in the afternoon. Entering by 
the basement and coming up softly, she 
surprised Emmy sitting alone in her room. 
She was crying, and a paper was lying in 
her lap which had evidently once been 
much crumpled and afterward smoothed 
out. Before Emmy could hinder her, Kate 
caught up the paper. It was the verses 
Philip had written by the camp-fire, and 
which her own hands had crushed, and it 
was blotted with tears. 

“Oh, Emmy!” cried Kate, and turned 
back and went out of the house. 
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She went straight down to Philip’s office, 
and found him there at work. 

“Come,” she said, “I want you.” 

He looked at her, took his hat, and 
came with her. She walked rapidly with- 
out speaking, and brought him to and into 
the house she had just left.- Emmy was in 
the sitting-room, and Kate bade Philip go 
in. He looked in, and saw her looking 
careworn and unhappy, and the sight 
plainly shook him. But still he turned 
back to Kate. 

“Did you get my letter? ” he asked. 

She was smitten with a sudden blind- 
ness at those words, and her voice was like 
a cry for pity when she answered : 

“Yes. Come in, come in.” 

She drew him in, confused and un- 
manned. She went over quickly to Emmy. 

“T’ve brought him back again, Emmy,” 
she said, kissed her without looking at her, 
and ran away. Then Philip went over and 
spoke tremblingly to Emmy, asking one or 





two questions. When she tried to reply, 
her light, penetrating voice broke up and 
ended in uncontrollable sobbing. 

But come out, friends; you and I have 
no business there; and the restless little 
one who walks the streets alone and sore- 
hearted, has need of all our company and 
consolation. 

Courage, Kate!—brave, honest, eager, 
aching heart! Thou hast lost the prize 
and won the battle; there were no honor 
if there were no wounds. Yes, it is easy 
to preach and cry “ Courage!” and hard, 
hard to fight on when one has no more 
heart in it all, and cares not who wins. And 
still, though the eyesare blind with the biting 
mist, and the heart-ache seems too bitter 
to be born, still it is worth the while, and 
will always be worth while, to be honest 
and brave. For so thou art richer than he 
who has love and all, and is not that. God 
help, and keep, and comfort thee, dear 
Kate ! 


GASTRIC LITERATURE. 


M. Taine, in his “ History of English 
Literature,” has presented, in a most en- 
gaging form, those peculiarities which 
serve to mark that literature as distinctive- 
ly English. He notes, as indeed all ob- 
servers must, the faithful reflection of the 
habits and customs of the time in what we 
may call the written life of each succeed- 
ing epoch. With lapse of time these modes 
of thought and expression vary, so that we 
find the literature of England shaping it- 
self into distinct and easily recognized 
eras. Yet through these epochs and 
through these eras we see one common 
trait steadily appearing; a trait so marked, 
so self-asserting, (and we may add, so 
English) that it is strange it should meet 
no recognition from so critical an observ- 
er. We may name it the Glorification of 
the Palate and the Stomach. 

“Good drinking and good eating; be- 
hold the surest means of being happy,” 
said Martin Luther, if the Catholic histo- 
rians are to be trusted; and if all the 
maxims of the great Reformer have taken 
as deep root as this, then do the Mannings 
and the Cullens labor in vain. In his 
tender years, the youthful islander, be 





he plain Ginx or lordly Bantam, draws his 
mental nutriment from one source, and 
here we see the first inclination of the in- 
fant twig. Mother Goose, that universal 
classic, is placed in his hands, and he falls 
to gloating over the spectacle of little Jack 
Horner, eating his Christmas pie. But 
this is not all; with wistful eyes the youth- 
ful reader watches him “ put in his thumb 
and pull out a plum,” and here we behold 
the germ of that lingering relish with 
which the English writer enumerates every 
dish whenever a dinner chances to be 
mentioned. In rapid succession follow 
the pie of blackbirds, Miss Muffet with her 
curds and whey, the gastronomic prefer- 
ences of Mr. and Mrs. Spratt, with a score 
of similar allusions ; while the first glimpse of 
royalty that blesses the eyes of the young 
Briton reveals the Sovereign in the act of 
stealing “three pecks of barley meal to 
make a bag pudding ;” the Queen’s fond- 
ness for bread and honey is no less faith- 
fully recorded. 

In time, however, the hollowness and 
unreliability of Mother Goose become too 
painfully apparent, and the young student 
ascends to a higher plane. “Tom 
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Brown's School-days at Rugby” falls into 
his hands, a book read by every English 
school-boy; and he eagerly follows his 
hero from the baked potatoes at Stumps’ 
and the sausage-toasting at the hall fire, 
to the last day at school, when Tom and 
the master discover the cook’s hidden 
dripping cake and “finish it to the last 
crumb.” If, in an evil hour, he ventures 
upon “Tom Brown at Oxford,” he can- 
not but be convinced that there is more 
work for jaws than for brains, at the famed 
university. From this point our youthful 
protégé sets sail upon the broad sea of 
English Literature, and here it were well 
nigh useless to follow him. Reefs of din- 
ners and suppers, ledges of luncheons and 
shoals of early teas, beset him on every 
hand. Your true English writer, it would 
seem, takes a vicarious pleasure in feasting 
his characters. Salad and sentiment com- 
bine ; his Muses are always hungry. 

To those of our literary friends who are 
anxious to acquire for their productions 
the true English aroma, the following sug- 
gestions will be found invaluable. A little 
care bestowed upon this hitherto neglect- 
ed point will produce such results as shall 
deceive the very elect. 

ist. Premising that mention has been 
made of a meal, let it be your aim to en- 
large upon the subject to the fullest ex- 
tent. Specify in detail each different dish. 
Ifthe meal in question partakes of the 
nature of a hasty lunch, as at a wayside 
inn, one will suffice ; “a round of cold boil- 
ed beef,” which must be “ attacked ” and 
with “evident relish.” Should the repast 

“be more elaborate in its character, there is 
the greater scope for play of fancy. Pay due 
attention to arrangement: let the chief 
dishes be properly “flanked;” all to be 
“ washed down with the choicest—” whatev- 
er itmaybe. These details having been set- 
tled, linger long and lovingly over the 
feast. A course of Andersonville dietetics, 
as a preliminary preparation to your work, 
cannot be too strongly recommended. 

2d. Always provide plenty of kidneys. 
Upon this we are reluctantly obliged to 
insist. An omission here would be fatal 
to the genuine English flavor which it is 
our aim to impart to your works. Tom 
Brown drinks hot coffee and eats kidney- 
pie “till his little skinis stuffed full to 
bursting.” Charles Reade exhibits to us 
Edouard Riviére “eating roasted kidneys 
with a little melted butter and parsley under 
them,” while Tom Moore sings 





“ One’s erudite cutlets, drest all ways but plain, 
Or one’s kidney, imagine Dick, done with cham- 
pagne !” 


3rd. Scruple not to let your characters 
occasionally appear as amateur cooks. 
Contrast heightens effect. Coming home 
at daylight, “Conyers beheld some lob- 
sters just fresh from the fishmongers. 
After cigarettes and ‘epigrams’ he said, 
‘ My greatest achievement is a lobster salad. 
Let me make you one, Carington, 
then we shall have an appetite for bed.’” 
It is also advisable to make a passing al- 
lusion to a “broiled bone.” This may 
seem a mysterious and somewhat unsatis- 
factory dish, but it is English, and what 
would you? 

4th. If possible, in these portrayals, 
arouse yourself to genuine enthusiasm. 
Assume a virtue if you have it not. Few 
adjectives are too superlative for your use. 
Does not Moore celebrate 


“Their glorious goose-livers and high pickled 
tunny ?” 


And Thackeray diverges from his ac- 
count of a Castlewood dinner to say, in pro- 
prid persond, that “stewed terrapins are 
worthy of any duke or even emperor.” 
Alas! that we must say it, but the trail of 
the serpent is over them all, and Jean 
Ingelow, poetic glory of her sex, speaketh 
of “a glorious basin of soup, and a plate 
of roast beef, and some salad, and a stiff 
glass of spirits and water,” which “ delect- 
able viands”” she “could not bear should 
be wasted.” 

In further elucidation of the last rule, we 
quote the following passage from Charles 
Lamb, to illustrate the tropical fervor, the 
ecstatic heat with which, on special occa- 
sions, your exalted imagination should 
flame and glow. It occurs in his “ Disser- 
tation upon Roast Pig:” 

“ There is no flavor comparable, I will 
contend, to that of the crisp, tawny, well- 
watched, not over-roasted, crackling, as it 
is well called—the very teeth are invited to 
their share of the pleasure at this banquet, 
in overcoming the coy, brittle resistance— 
with the adhesive oleaginous—O call it 
not fat! but an indefinable sweetness 
growing up to it—the tender blossoming 
of fat—fat cropped in the bud—taken in 
the shoot—in the first innocence—the 
cream and quintessence of the child-pig’s 
yet pure food—the lean,no lean, but a 
kind of animal manna—or, rather, fat and 
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lean (if it must be so), so blendéd and run- 
ning into each other, that both together 
make but one ambrosian result, or com- 
mon substance.” 

It is with no intention of discouraging 
the earnest worker that we have repro- 
duced the above. Though flushed ambi- 
tion can see naught between it and its 
goal, yet we must not shut our eyes to the 
fact that there are Alpine heights which 
cannot be scaled, that there are Shibboleths 
which our untutored lips may never hope 
to pronounce. Nevertheless, let not the 
contemplation of a perfect model inspire 
despair, but rather urge to new endeavor. 
Though your highest flights may fall far 
short of the above historic passage, it is 
yet possible to achieve a state of gustatory 
rapture which can be distinguished from 
the real English article only upon the 
closest inspection. 

We need not urge upon the student the 
importance of divesting himself, for the 
time being, of all national prejudices and 
modes of thought. Let him rehabilitate 
himself mentally in British vesture, and 
view his subject from that standpoint alone. 
For example: Henry Carey (reputed au- 
thor of “ God Save the King’’) writer of the 


old English ballad of “ Sally in our Alley,” 
—which he informs us was praised by Ad- 
dison,—in an argument prefixed to the song, 
states that his object was the celebration 
of pure and tender passion, occur though 


it might in the lowest ranks of life. He 
had watched a shoemaker’s apprentice who 
was taking his sweetheart for a holiday. 
Together they enjoyed the various sights, 
“thence to the farthing Pye-House, where 
he gave her a collation of buns, cheese- 
cakes, gammon of bacon, stuffed beef and 
bottled ale.” Now an American in the 
author’s place, would have found his most 
prominent mental emotion to consist of sur- 
prise at the marvelous stowage facilities of 
the fair habitantof“our Alley.” Butin the 
case of the writer of the song it is evident 
that from his national habit and training, 





such things could indeed be, nor rouse his 
special wonder. 

To speak of Dickens in connection with 
gastric literature, is almost superfluous. It 
is safe to say that his name will first occur 
to every one who scans our title and deigns 
to take further thought in the matter. 
Ask not, dear reader, for illustrative quo- 
tations. We cry you mercy; let us not 
enumerate the flesh-pots of Egypt. One 
of the popular editions of Dickens bears 
upon its cover the appropriate emblem of a 
plum pudding, and this may well stand as 
a concrete symbol of the feasts whose in- 
cense unceasingly ascends from his pages. 
To one class indeed his compassionate 
heart denied its wonted sympathy. His 
cooks have no holiday. 

We must not omit mention, however, of 
one striking exception to the carnivora 
who roam through Mr. Dickens’s pages, ap- 
parently seeking what they may devour. 
We see Harold Skimpole at table, of 
course; equally of course, we are told 
every article upon the table. But this phe- 
nomenal creature is content with “a plate 
of hot-house nectarines, and another of 
grapes, and another of sponge-cakes, and 
there was a bottle of light wine.” “Give 
me my peach,” explains Mr. Skimpole, “ my 
cup of coffee and my claret; I am content. 
I don’t want them for themselves, but they 
remind me of the sun.” It must be ad- 
mitted as a proof of the great gulf fixed be- 
tween Mr. Skimpole and his countrymen, 
that he was willing, for solar considerations, 
to barter so essential an element as avoirdu- 
pois. 

In these few foregoing rules and illustra- 
tions, the way is pointed out for the acqui- 
sition of this important element of a true 
English style. We have but presented 
facts which lie patent to every observer. 
Whether the literature of our language is the 
gainer by this materialistic tendency calls 
for no opinion of ours. That point may be 
safely left to the judgment of an intelligent, 
impartial, and dyspeptic American public 
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In November, 1850, a little mining set- 
tlement stood forlornly on the shore of 
Lake Superior. Alog dock ran out into 
the dark water; a roughly-built furnace 
threw a glare against the dark sky; several 
stamping mills kept up their monotonous 
tramping day and night; and evil-minded 
saloons beset the steps on all sides. Back 
into the pine forest ran the white sand road 
leading to the mine, and on the right were 
clustered the houses, which were scarcely 
better than shanties, although adorned 
with sidling porches and sham-windowed 
fronts. Winter begins early in these high 
latitudes. Navigation was still open, fora 
scow with patched sails was coming slowly 
up the bay, but the air was cold, and the 
light snow of the preceding night clung 
unmelted on the north side of the trees. 
The pine forest had been burned away to 
make room for the village; blackened 
stumps rose everywhere in the weedy 
streets, and, on the outskirts of the clear- 
ing, grew into tall skeletons, bleached white 
without, but black and charred within—a 


desolate framing for a desolate picture. 
Everything was bare, jagged and unfinish- 
ed; each poor house showed hasty make- 


shifts—no doors latched, no windows 
fitted. Pigs were the principal pedestrians. 
At four o’clock this cold November after- 


noon, the saloons, with their pine fires and’ 


red curtains, were by far the most cheerful 
spots in the landscape, and their ruddy in- 
vitations to perdition were not counter- 
balanced by a single opposing gleam, until 
the Reverend Herman Peters prepared his 
chapel for vespers. 

Herman Warriner Peters was a slender 
little man, whose blue eyes, fair hair and 
unbearded face misled the observer into 
the idea of extreme youth. There was a 
boyishness in his air, or, rather, lack of air, 
and a hervous timidity in his manner, 
which stamped him as a person of no im- 
portance—one of those men who, not of 
sufficient consequence to be disliked, are 
simply ignored by a _ well-bred world, 
which pardons anything rather than in- 
significance. And if ignored by a well- 
bred world, what by an ill-bred? So- 
ciety at Algonquin was worse.than ill-bred, 
inasmuch as it had never been bred at 
all. Like all mining settlements, it es- 
teemed physical strength the highest good, 





and next to that an undaunted demeanor 
and flowing vocabulary, designated admir- 
ingly as “ powerful sassy.” Accordingly it 
made unlimited fun of the Reverend Her- 
man Warriner Peters, and derived much 
enjoyment from calling him “ Peter,” pre- 
tending to think it was his real name, and 
solemnly persisting in the mistake in spite 
of all the painstaking corrections of the 
unsuspecting little man. 

The Reverend Herman wrapped himself 
in his thin old cloak and twisted a com- 
forter around his little throat, as the clock 
warned him of the hour. He was not leaving 
much comfort behind him; the room was 
dreary and bare, without carpet, fire, or easy 
chair. A cot-bed, which sagged hopelessly, 
a wash-bowl set on a dry-goods box, flank- 
ed by a piece of bar-soap and a crash towel, 
a few pegs on the cracked wall, one wooden 
chair and his own little trunk completed the 
furniture. The Reverend Herman board- 
ed with Mrs. Malone, and ate her streaked 
biscuit and fried meat without complaint. 
The woman could rise to yeast and a grid- 
iron when the surveyors visited Algonquin, 
or when the directors of the iron company 
came up in the summer; but the streaked 
biscuit and fried steak were “ good enough 
for the little parson, bless him! ” 

There were some things in the room, 
however, other than furniture, namely, a 
shelf full of religious books, a large and 
appalling picture of the crucifixion, and a 
cross six feet in height, roughly made of 
pine saplings, and fixed to the floor in a 
wooden block. There was also a small 
colored picture, with the words “Santa 
Margarita” inscribed beneath. The pic- 
ture stood on a bracket fashioned of 
shingles, and below it hung a poor little 
vase filled with the last colored leaves. 

“Ye only want the Howly Vargin now, 
to be all right, yer riverence,” said Mrs. 
Malone, who was, in name at least, a Roman 
Catholic. 

“ All honor and affection are, no doubt, 
due to the Holy Mary,” answered the Rev- 
erend Herman, nervously ; “but the Ang- 
lican Church does not—at present—allow 
her claim to—to adoration.” And he 
sighed. 

“Why don’t yer jest come right out now, 
and be a rale Catholic,” said Mrs. Malone, 
with a touch ofsympathy. “ You’re next door 
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to it, and it’s aisy to see yer aint happy in 
yer mind. If yer was a rale praste, now, 
with the coat and all, ‘stead of being a 
make-believe, the boys ‘ud respect yer 
more, and wouldn’t notice yer soize so 
much. Or yer might go back to the cities 
(for I don’t deny they do loike a big fist up 
here), and loikely enough yer could find 
aisy work there that ‘ud suit yer.” 

“T like hard work, Mrs. Malone,” said 
the little parson. 

“But you're not fit for it, sir. You'll 
niver get on here if yer stay till judgment 
day. Why, yer aint got ten people, all 
told, belongin’ to yer chapel, and you're 
here a year already!” 

The Reverend Herman sighed again, but 
made no answer. He sighed now as he left 
his cold room and stepped out into the cold 
street. The wind blew as he made his 
way along between the stumps, carefully 
going round the pigs, who had selected the 
best places for their siestas. He held down 
his comforter with one bare hand; the 
other clutched the end of a row of books, 
which filled his thin arm from the shoulder 
down. He limped as he walked. An 


ankle had been cruelly injured some months 
previously ; the wound had healed, but he 
was left permanently and awkwardly lame. 


At the time, the dastardly injury had roused 
a deep bitterness in the parson’s heart, for 
grace and activity had been his one poor 
little bodily gift, his one small pride. The 
activity had returned, not the grace. But 
he had learned to limp bravely along, and 
the bitterness had passed away. 

Lights shone comfortably from the Pine- 
Cone Saloon as he passed. 

“Hallo! Here’s Peter the Parson,” sang 
out a miner, standing at the door; and forth 
streamed all the loungers to look at him. 

“Say, Peter, come in and have a drop 
to warm yer,” said one. 

“ Look at his poor little ribs, will yers ’ 
said another, as his cloak blew out like a 
sail. 

“Let him alone! He’s going to have 
his preaching all to himself, as usual,” said 
athird. “Them books is all the congre- 
gation he can get, poor little chap!” 

The parson’s sensitive ears heard every 
word. He quickened his steps, and, with 
his usual nervous awkwardness, stumbled 
and fell, dropping all the books, amid the 
jeering applause of the bystanders. Silent- 
ly he rose and began collecting his load, 
the wind every now and then blowing his 
cloak over his head as he stooped, and his 





difficulties increased by the occasional gift 
of a potato full in the breast, and a flood of 
witty commentaries from the laughing 
group at the saloon door. As he picked 
up the last volume and turned away, a mis- 
sile, deftly aimed, took off his hat, and sent 
it over a fence into a neighboring field. 
The parson hesitated, but as a small boy 
had already given chase, not to bring it 
back, but to send it further away, he 
abandoned the hat,—his only one,—and 
walked on among the stumps bare-headed, 
his thin hair blown about by the raw wind, 
and his blue eyes reddened with cold and 
grief. 

The Episcopal Church of St. John and 
St. James was a rough little building, with 
recess-chancel, ill-set Gothic windows, and 
a half-finished tower. It owed its existence 
to the zeal of a director’s wife, who her- 
self embroidered its altar-cloth and book- 
marks, and sent thither the artificial flowers 
and candles which she dared not suggest at 
home; the poor Indians, at least, should 
not be deprived of them! The director's 
wife died, but left by will a pittance of two 
hundred dollars per annum towards the 
rector’s salary. In her fancy she saw Al- 
gonquin, a thriving town; whose inhabit- 
ants believed in the Anglican succession, 
and sent their children to Sunday-school. 
In reality, Algonquin remained a lawless 
mining settlement, whose inhabitants be- 
lieved in nothing, and whose children 
hardly knew what Sunday meant, unless it 
was more whisky than usual. The two 
hundred dollars and the chapel, however, 
remained fixed facts,and the Eastern di- 
rectors, therefore, ordered a picturesque 
church to be delineated on their circulars, 
and themselves constituted a non-resident 
vestry. One or two young missionaries had 
already tried the field, failed, and gone 
away, but the present incumbent, who had 
equally tried and equally failed, remained. 

On this occasion he unlocked the door 
and entered the little sanctuary. It was 
cold and dark, but he made no fire, for 
there was neither stove nor hearth. Light- 
ing two candles,—one for the congregation 
and one for himself,—he distributed the 
books among the benches and the chancel, 
and dusted carefully the little altar, with its 
faded embroideries and flowers. Then he 
retired into the shed which served as a 
vestry-room, and in a few minutes issued 
forth, clad in his robes of office, and knelt 
at the chancel rail. There was no bell to 
summon the congregation, and no congre- 
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gation to summon ; but still he began in his 
clear voice, “ Dearly beloved brethren,” 
and continued on unwavering through the 
confession, the absolution, and the psalms, 
leaving a silence for the corresponding re- 
sponses, and devoutly beginning the first 
lesson. In the midst of “ Zephaniah ” there 
was a slight noise at the door and a step 
sounded over the rough floor. The soli- 
tary reader did not raise his eyes, and, the 
lesson over, he bravely lifted up his mild 
tenor in the chant, “It is a good thing to 
give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing 
praises unto Thy name, O Most Highest.” 
A girl’s voice took up the air; the mild 
tenor dropped into its own part, and the 
two continued the service in a duet, spoken 
and sung, to its close. Then the minister 
retired, with his candle, to the shed, and, 
hanging up his surplice, patiently waited, 
pacing to and fro in the cold. Patiently 
waited; and for what? For the going away 
of the only friend he had in Algonquin. 
The congregation lingered; its shawl 
must be refastened ; indeed, it must be en- 
tirely refolded. Its hat must be retied, 
and the ribbons carefully smoothed. Still 


there was no sound from the vestry-room. 
It collected all the prayer-books, and piled 


them near the candle, making a separate 
journey for each little volume. Still no 
one. At last, with lingering step and back- 
ward glance, slowly it departed and carried 
its disappointed face homeward. Then 
Peter the Parson issued forth, lifted the 
careful pile of books with tender hand, 
and extinguishing the lights, went out bare- 
headed into the darkness. The vesper 
service of St. John and St. James was over. 

After a hot, unwholesome supper the 
minister returned to his room and tried to 
read; but the candle flickered, the cold 
seemed to blur the book, and he found 
himself gazing at the words without taking 
intheir sense. Then he began to read 
aloud, slowly walking up and down, and 
carrying the candle to light the page; but 
through all the learned sentences there still 
crept to the surface the miserable con- 
sciousness of bodily cold. “ And mental, 
too, Heaven help me!” he thought. “But 
I cannot afford a fire at this season, and, 
indeed, it ought not to be necessary. This 
delicacy must be subdued; I will go out 
and walk.” Putting on his cloak and com- 
forter (O deceitful name !) he remembered 
that he had no hat. Would his slender 
store of money allow anew one? Unlocking 
his trunk, he drew out a thin purse hidden 





away among his few carefully folded 
clothes,—the poor trunk was but half full, 
—and counted its contents. The sum was 
pitifully small, and it must yet last many 
weeks. Buta hat was necessary, whereas 
a fire wasa mere luxury. “I must harden 
myself,” thought the little parson sternly, as 
he caught himself shuddering with the 
cold ; “ this evil tendency to self-indulgence 
must and shall be crushed.” 

He went down towards the dock where 
stood the one store of Algonquin—stealing 
along in the darkness to hide his uncover- 
ed condition. Buying a hat, the poorest 
one there, from the Jew proprietor, he 
lingered a moment near the stove to warm 
his chilled hands. Mr. Marx, rendered 


good-natured by the bold cheat he had 


perpetrated, affably began a conversation. 

“Sorry to see yer still limp bad. But it 
aint so hard as it would be if yer was a 
larger man. Yer see there aint much of 
yer to limp; that’s one comfort. Hope 
business is good at yer chapel, and that 
Mrs. Malone gives yer enough to eat; yer 
don’t look like it, though. The winter has 
sot in early, and times is hard.” And did 
the parson know that “ Brother Saul has 
come in from the mine, and is a-holding 
forth in the school-house this very minit ? ” 

No; the parson did not know it. But 
he put on his new hat, whose moth-holes 
had been skillfully blackened over with 
ink, and turned towards the door. 

“It’s nothing to me, of course,” contin- 
ued Mr. Marx, with a liberal wave of his 
dirty hand; “all your religions are alike 
to me, I’m free to say. But I wonder yer 
and Saul don’t work together, parson. 
Yer might doa heap of good if yer was 
to pull at the same oar, now.” 

The words echoed in the parson’s ears 
as he walked down to the beach, the only 
promenade in Algonquin free from stumps. 
Could he do a “heap of good,” by work- 
ing with that ignorant, coarse, roaring 
brother, whose blatant pride, dirty shirt, 
and irreverent familiarity with all things 
sacred were alike distasteful, nay, horrible 
to his sensitive mind. Pondering, he 
paced the narrow strip of sand under the 
low bluff; but all his efforts did not suffice 
to quicken or warm his chilled blood. 
Nevertheless he expanded his sunken 
chest and drew in long breaths of the cold 
night air, and beat his little hands vigorous- 
ly together, and ran to and fro. “Aha!” 
he said to himself, “this is glorious exer- 
cise.” And then he went home, colder 
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than ever; it was his way thus to make a 
reality of what ought to be. 

Passing through one of the so-called 
streets, he saw a ruddy glow in front of 
the school-house ; it was a pine-knot fire 
whose flaring summons had not been un- 
heeded. The parson stopped a moment 
and warmed himself, glancing meanwhile 
furtively within where Brother Saul was 
holding forth in clarion tones to a crowd- 
ed congregation; his words reached the 
listener’s ear, and verified the old proverb. 
“'There’s brimstone and a fiery furnace for 
them as doubts the truth, I tell you. Pray- 
in’ out of a book—and flowers —and 
candles—and night-gownds’stead of decent 
coats—for it’s night-gownds they look 
like though they may call them surpluses,” 
(applause from the miners,)— “won't 
do no good. Sech nonsense will never 
save souls. You've jest got to fall down 
on your knees and pray hard—hard— 
with groaning and roaring of the spirit— 
until you’re as weak as a rag. Nothing 
else will do; nothing,—nothing.” 

The parson hurried away, shrinking 
(though unseen) from the rough finger 
pointed at him. Before he was out of 


hearing, a hymn sounded forth on the 
night breeze—one of those nondescript 


songs that belong to the border, a favorite 
with the Algonquin miners because of a 
swinging chorus wherein they roared out 
their wish to “die a-shouting,” in com- 
pany with all the kings and prophets of 
Israel, each one fraternally mentioned by 
name. 

Reaching his room, the parson hung up 
his cloak and hat, and sat down quietly 
with folded hands. Clad in dressing gown 
and slippers, in an easy chair, before a 
bright fire, a reverie, thus, is the natural 
ending for a young man’s day. But here 
the chair was hard and straight-backed, 
there was no fire, and the candle burned 
with a feeble, blue flame; the small figure 
in its limp black clothes, with its little 
gaitered feet pressed close together on the 
cold floor as if for warmth, its clasped 
hands, its pale face and blue eyes fixed on 
the blank expanse of the plastered wall, 
was pathetic in its patient discomfort. 
After a while a tear fell on the clasped 
hands and startled their coldness with its 
warmth. The parson brushed the token 
of weakness hastily away, and rising, threw 
himself at the foot of the large wooden 
cross with his arms clasping its base. In 
silence for many moments he lay thus 





prostrate; then, extinguishing the candle, 
he sought his poor couch. . But later in 
the night, when all Algonquin slept, a 
crash of something falling was heard in 
the dark room followed by the sound of a 
scourge mercilessly used, and murmured 
Latin prayers, the old cries of penitence 
that rose during night-vigils from the 
monasteries of the Middle Ages. And 
why not English words? Was there not 
something of affectation in the use of these 
medieval phrases? Maybe so; but at 
least there was nothing affected in the 
stripes made by the scourge. The next 
morning all was as usual in the little room 
save that the picture of Santa Margarita 
was torn in twain, and the bracket and 
vase shattered to fragments on the floor 
below. 

At dawn the parson rose, and after a 
conscientious bath in the tub of icy water 
brought in by his own hands the previous 
evening, he started out with his load of 
prayer-books, his face looking haggard and 
blue in the cold morning light. Again he 
entered the chapel, and having arranged 
the books and dusted the altar, he attired 
himself in his robes and began the service 
at half-past six precisely. “ From the rising 
of the sun even unto the going down of 
the same,” he read, and in truth the sun 
was just rising. As the evening prayer 
was “ vespers,”’ $0 this was “ matins ”’ in the 
parson’s mind. He had his “ vestments” 
too, of various ritualistic styles, and wash- 
ed them himself, ironing them out after- 
wards with fear and difficulty in Mrs. 
Malone’s disorderly kitchen, poor little 
man! No hand turned the latch, no step 
came across the floor this morning; the 
parson had the service all to himself, and, 
as it was Friday, he went through the 
Litany, omitting nothing, and closing with 
ahymn. Then, gathering up his books, 
he went home to breakfast. 

“How peaked yer do look, sir,” ex- 
claimed ruddy Mrs. Malone, as she handed 
him a cup of muddy coffee. “ What, no 
steak ? Do, now; for I aint got nothin’ 
else. Well, if yer won't but there's 
nothin’ but the biscuit, then. Why, even 
Father O’Brien himself ‘lows meat for the 
sickly, Friday or no Friday.” 

“T am not sickly, Mrs. Malone,” replied 
the little parson with dignity. 

A young man with the figure of an ath- 
lete sat at the lower end of the table, tear- 
ing the tough steak voraciously with his 
strong teeth, chewing audibly, and drink- 
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ing with a gulping noise. He paused as 
the parson spoke, and regarded him with 
wonder, not unmixed with contempt. 

“You aint sickly?” he repeated. “Well, 
if you aint, then I’d like to know who is, 
that’s all.” 

“ Now, you jest eat your breakfast, Steve, 
and let the parson alone,” interposed Mrs. 
Malone. “Sorry to see that little picture 
all tore, sir,” she continued, turning the con- 
versation in her blundering good-nature. 
“Tt was a moighty pretty picture, and look- 
ed uncommonly like Rosie Ray.” 

“It was a copy of an Italian painting, 
Mrs. Malone,” the parson hastened to re- 
ply ; “Santa Margarita.” 

“Oh, I dare say; but it looked iver so 
much like Rosie for all that.” 

A deep flush had crossed the parson’s 
pale face. The athlete saw it, and mut- 
tered to himself angrily, casting surly side- 
long glances up the table, and breathing 
hard; the previous evening he had hap- 
pened to pass the Chapel of Saint John 
and Saint James as its congregation of one 
was going in the door. 

After two hours spent in study, the par- 
son went out to visit the poor and sick of 
the parish; all were poor, and one was 
sick, the child of an Englishwoman, a 
miner’s wife. The mother, with a memory 
of her English training, dusted a chair for 
the minister, and dropped a courtesy, as 
he seated himself by the little bed; but 
she seemed embarrassed, and talked volu- 
bly of anything and everything save the 
child. The parson listened to the un- 
broken stream of words while he stroked 
the boy’s soft cheek, and held the wasted 
little hand in his. At length he took a 
small bottle from his pocket, and looked 
around for a spoon ; it was a pure and de- 
licate cordial which he had often given 
to the sick child to sustain its waning 
strength. 

“ Oh, if you please, sir,—indeed, I don’t 
feel sure that it does Harry any good. 
Thank you for offering it so free—but— 
but, if you’d just as lieve—I—I’d rather 
not, sir, if you please, sir.” 

The parson looked up in astonishment ; 
the costly cordial had robbed him of many 
a fire. 

“Why don’t you tell the minister the 
truth,” called out a voice from the inner 
room, the harsh voice of the husband. 
“Why don’t you say right out that Brother 
Saul was here last night, and prayed over 
the child, and give it some of his own 





medicine, and telled you not to touch the 
parson’s stuff; he said it was pizen, he did.” 

The parson rose, cut to the heart. He 
had shared his few dimes with this woman, 
and had hoped much from her on account 
of her early church-training. On Sunday 
she had been one of the few who came to 
the chapel, and when, during the summer, 
she was smitten with fever, he had read 
over her the prayers from “the Visitation 
of the Sick;” he had baptized this child 
now fading away, and had loved the little 
fellow tenderly, taking pleasure in fashion- 
ing toys for his baby hands, and saving for 
him the few cakes of Mrs. Malone’s table. 

“T didn’t mean to have Saul—I didn’t 
indeed, sir,” said the mother, putting her 
apron to hereyes. “ But Harry he was so 
bad last night, and the neighbors sort o’ 
persuaded me into it. Brother Saul does 
pray so powerful strong, sir, that it seems 
as though it must do some good some way; 
and he’s a very comfortable talker too, 
there’s no denying that. Still I didn’t 
mean it, sir; and I hope you’ll forgive me.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” replied 
the parson gently; and, leaving his ac- 
customed coin on the table, he went away. 

Wandering at random through the pine 
forest, unable to overcome the dull de- 
pression at his heart, he came suddenly 
upon a large bull-dog; the creature, one 
of the ugliest of its kind, eyed him quietly, 
with a slow wrinkling of the sullen upper 
lip. 

The parson visibly trembled. 

“*Fraid, are ye?” called out a voice, and 
the athlete of the breakfast-table showed 
himself. 

“ Call off your dog, please, Mr. Long.” 

“He aint doin’ nothin’, parson. But 
you're at liberty to kick him, if you like,” 
said the man, laughing as the dog snuffed 
stealthily around the parson’s gaiters. The 
parson shifted his position; the dog fol- 
lowed. He stepped aside; so did the dog. 
He turned and walked away with a deter- 
mined effort at self-control; the dog went 
closely behind, brushing his ankles with 
his ugly muzzle. He hurried; so did the 
dog. At last, overcome with the nervous 


physical timidity which belonged to his, 


constitution, he broke into a run, and fled 
as if for life, hearing the dog close behind 
and gaining with every step. The jeering 
laugh of the athlete followed him through 
the pine tree aisles, but he heeded it not, 
and when at last he spied a log-house on 
one side he took refuge within like a hunt- 
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ed hare, breathless and trembling. An old 
woman smoking a pipe was its only oc- 
cupant. “What’s the matter?” she said. 
“Oh, the dog?” And, taking a stick of 
wood, she drove the animal from the door, 
and sent him fleeing back to his master. 
The parson sat down by the hearth to re- 
cover his composure. 

“Why, you're most frightened to death, 
aint yer?” said the old woman, as she 
brushed against him to make up the fire. 
“You're allofatremble. I wouldn't stray 
so far from home if I was you, child.” 

Her vision was imperfect, and she took 
the small, cowering figure for a boy. 

The minister went home. 

After dinner, which he did not eat, as the 
greasy dishes offended his palate, he shut 
himself up in his room to prepare his ser- 
mon for the coming Sunday. It made no 
difference whether there would be any one 
to hear it or not, the sermon was always 
carefully written, and carefully delivered, 
albeit short, according to the ritualistic 
usage, which esteems the service all, the 
sermon nothing. His theme on this oc- 
casion was “ The General Councils of the 
Church,” and the sermon, an admirable 
production of its kind, would have been 
esteemed, no doubt, in English Oxford, or 
in the General Theological Seminary of 
New York City. He wrote earnestly and 
ardently, deriving a keen enjoyment from 
the work; the mechanical part also was 
exquisitely finished, the clear sentences 
standing out like the work of a sculptor, 
Then came vespers ; and the congregation 
this time was composed of two, or, rather, 
three persons; the girl, the owner of the 
dog, and the dog himself. The man enter- 
ed during service with a noisy step, manag- 
ing to throw overa bench, coughing, hum- 
ming, and talking to his dog; half of the 
congregation was evidently determined 
upon mischief. But the other half rose 
with the air of a little queen, crossed the 
intervening space with an open prayer- 
book, gave it to the man, and, seating her- 
self near by, fairly awed him into good be- 
havior. Rose Ray was beautiful; and the 
lion lay at her feet. As for the dog, with 
a wave of her hand she ordered him out, 
and the beast humbly withdrew. It was 
noticeable that the parson’s voice gained 
strength as the dog disappeared. 

“TI aint going to stand by and see it, 
Rosie,” said the man, as, the service over, 
he followed the girl into the street. “ That 
puny little chap!” 





“He cares nothing for me,” answered 
the girl quickly. 

“ He shan’t have a chance to care, if I 
know myself. You're free to say ‘no’ to 
me, Rosie, but you aint free to say yes’ 
to him. A regular coward! That's what 
he is. Why, he ran away from my dog 
this very afternoon—ran like he was scared 
to death !” 

“You set the dog on him, Steve.” 

“ Well, what if I did? Heneedn’t have 
run; any other man would have sent the 
beast flying.” 

“Now, Steve, do promise me that you 
won't tease him any more,” said the girl, 
laying her hand upon the man’s arm as he 
walked by her side. His face softened. 

“If he had any spirit he’d be ashamed 
to have a girl beggin’ for him not to be 
teased. But never mind that; I’ll let him 
alone fast enough, Rosie, if you will too.” 

“Tf I will,” repeated the girl, drawing 
back, as he drew closer to her side; “ what 
can you mean ?” 

“Oh, come now! You know very well 
you're always after him—a-goin’ to his 
chapel where no one else goes hardly—a- 
listenin’ to his preachin’—and a-havin’ 
your picture hung up in his room.” 

It was a random shaft, sent carelessly, 
more to finish the sentence with a strong 
point than from any real belief in the 
athlete’s mind. 

“What!” 

“ Leastways so Mrs. Malone said. I took 
breakfast there this morning.” 

The girl was thrown off her guard, her 
whole face flushed with joy, she could not 
for the moment hide her agitation. “My 
picture!” she murmured, and clasped her 
hands. The light from the Pine-Cone 
crossed her face, and revealed the whole 
secret ; Steven Long saw it, and fell into a 
rage. After all, then, she did love the 
puny parson ! 

“ Let him look out forhimself, that’s all,” 
he muttered with a fierce gesture, as he 
turned towards the saloon door. (He felt 
a sudden thirst for vengeance, and for 
whisky). “I'll be even with him, and I 
won’t be long about it neither. You'll 
never have the little parson alive, Rose 
Ray! He'll be found missin’ some fine 
mornin’, and nobody will be to blame but 
you either.” He disappeared, and the girl 
stood watching the spot where his dark, 
angry face had been. After a time she 
went slowly homeward, troubled at heart ; 
there was neither law nor order at Algon- 
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quin, and not without good cause did she 
fear. 

The next morning, as the parson was 
coming from his solitary matin-service 
through thick-falling snow, this girl met 
him, slipped a note into his hand, and dis- 
appeared like avision. The parson went 
homeward, carrying the folded paper under 
his cloak pressed close to his heart ; “I am 
only keeping it dry,” he murmured to him- 
self. This was the note: 


“RESPECTED SIR: 

“TI must see you, you air in danger. 
Please come to the Grotter this afternoon 
at three and I remain yours respectful, 

“Rose Ray.” 


The Reverend Herman Warriner Peters 
read these words over and over; then he 
went to breakfast, but ate nothing, and, 
coming back to his room, he remained the 
whole morning motionless in his chair. At 
first the red flamed in his cheek, but grad- 
ually it faded, and gave place to a pinched 
pallor ; he bowed his head upon his hands, 
communed with his own heart, and was 
still. As the dinner-bell rang he knelt 
down on the cold hearth, made a little 
funeral pyre of the note torn into frag- 
ments, watched it slowly consume, and 
then, carefully collecting the ashes, he laid 
them at the base of the large cross. 

At two o’clock he set out for the Grotto, 
a cave two miles from the village along the 
shore, used by the fishermen as a camp 
during the summer. The snow had con- 
tinued falling, and now lay deep on the even 
ground ; the pines were loaded with it, and 
everything was white save the waters of 
the bay, heaving sullenly, dark and leaden, 
as though they knew the icy fetters were 
nearly ready forthem. The parson walked 
rapidly along in his awkward, halting gait; 
overshoes he had none, and his cloak was 
but a sorry substitute for the blankets and 
skins worn by the miners. But he did not 
feel cold when he opened the door of the 
little cabin which had been built out in 
front of the cave, and found himself face 
to face with the beautiful girl who had 
summoned him there. She had lighted a 
fire of pine knots on the hearth, and set 
the fishermen’s rough furniture in order; 
she had cushioned a chair-back with her 
shawl and heated a flat stone for a foot- 
warmer. 

“Take this seat, sir,” she said, leading 
him thither. 

The parson sank into the chair and 





placed his old, soaked gaiters on the warm 
stone; but he said not one word, 

“I thought perhaps you'd be tired after 
your long walk, sir,” continued the girl, 
“and so I took the liberty of bringing some- 
thing with me.”” As she spoke she drew 
into view a basket, and took from it deli- 
cate bread, chicken, cakes, preserved straw- 
berries and a little tin coffee-pot which, set 
on the coals, straightway emitted a deli- 
cious fragrance; nothing was forgotten— 
cream, sugar, nor even snowy napkins. 

The parson spoke not a word. 

But the girl talked for both, as with 
flushed cheeks and starry eyes she prepared 
the tempting meal, using many pretty arts 
and graceful motions, using in short every 
power she possessed to charm the silent 
guest. The table was spread, the viands 
arranged, the coffee poured into the cup; 
but still the parson spoke not, and his blue 
eyes were almost stern as he glanced at 
the tempting array. He touched nothing. 

“IT thought you would have liked it all,” 
said the girl at last, when she saw her little 
offerings despised. “I brought them all 
out myself—and I was so glad thinking 
you'd like them—and now—,” her voice 
broke, and the tears flowed from her pretty, 
soft eyes. A great tenderness came over 
the parson’s face. 

“Do not weep,” he said quickly. “See, 
I am eating. See, I am enjoying every- 
thing. Itis all good, nay, delicious.” And 
in his-haste he partook of each dish, and 
lifted the coffee-cup to his lips. The girl's 
face grew joyous again, and the parson 
struggled bravely against his own enjoy- 
ment; in truth, what with the warm fire, 
the easy-chair, the delicate food, the fra- 
grant coffee, and the eager, beautiful face 
before him, a sense of happiness came over 
him in long surges, and for the moment his 
soul drifted with the warm tide. 

“You do like it, don’t you?” said the girl 
with delight, as he slowly drank the fra- 
grant coffee, his starved lips lingering over 
the delicious brown drops. Something in 
her voice jarred on the trained nerves and 
roused them to action again. 

“Yes, I do like it—only too well,” he 
answered; but the tone of his voice had 
altered. He pushed back his chair, rose, 
and began pacing to and fro in the shadow 
beyond the glow of the fire. 

“Thou glutton body!” he murmured. 
“But thou shalt go empty for this.” Then, 
after a pause, he said in a quiet, even tone, 
“ You had something to tell me, Miss Ray.” 
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The girl's face had altered; but rallying, 
she told her story earnestly—of Steven 
Long, his fierce temper, his utter lawless- 
ness, and his threats. 

“ And why should Steven Long threaten 


me?” said the parson. “ But you need not 
answer,” he continued in an agitated voice. 
“Say to Steven Long—say to him,” he re- 
peated in louder tones, “that I shall never 
marry. I have consecrated my life to my 
holy calling.” 

There was a long silence; the words 
fell with crushing weight on both listener 
and speaker. We do not realize even our 
own determinations, sometimes, until we 
have told them to another. The girl rallied 
first; for she still hoped. 

“Mr. Peters,” she said, taking all her 
courage in her hands and coming towards 
him, “is it wrong to marry ?” 

“For me—it is.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I am a priest.” 

“ Are you a Catholic, then ?” 

“T am a Catholic, although not in the 
sense you mean. Mine is the true Catho- 
lic faith which the Anglican Church has 
kept pure from the errors of Rome, and 
mine it is to make my life accord with the 
high office I hold.” 

“Ts it part of your high office to be cold 
—and hungry—and wretched ?” 

“T am not wretched.” 

“ You are ;—now, and at all times. 
are killing yourself.” 

“No; else I had died long, long. ago.” 

- Well, then, of what use is your poor 
life as you now live it, either to yourself or 
any one else? Do you succeed among the 
miners? How many have you brought 
into the church ?” 

“ Not one.” 

“And yourself? Have you succeeded, 
so far, in making yourself a saint?” 

“God knows I have not,” replied the 
parson, covering his face with his hands as 
the questions probed his sore, sad heart. 
“T have failed in my work, I have failed 
in myself, I am of all men most miserable! 
—most miserable !” 

The girl sprang forward and caught his 
arm, her eyes full of love’s pity. “ You 
know you love me,” she murmured ; “why 
fight against it? For I—I love you!” 


You 


What did the parson de ? 
He fell upon his knees, but not to her, 
and uttered a Latin prayer, short but fervid. 
“ All the kingdoms of the world and the 
he murmured, 


glory of them ” “would not 





be to me so much as this!” Then he 
rose. 

“ Child,” he said, “ you know not what 
you do.” And, opening the door, he went 
away into the snowy forest. But the girl’s 
weeping voice called after him, “ Herman,” 
“Herman.” He turned; she had sunk 
upon the threshold. He came back and 
lifted her for a moment in his arms. 

“ Be comforted, Rosamond,” he said ten- 
derly. “It is but a fancy, you will soon 
forget me. You do not really love me— 
such a one as I,” he continued, bringing 
forward, poor heart! his own greatest sor- 
row with unpitying hand. “ But thank you, 
dear, for the gentle fancy.” He stood a 
moment, silent ; then touched her dark hair 
with his quivering lips and disappeared. 

Sunday morning the sun rose unclouded, 
the snow lay deep on the ground, the first 
ice covered the bay; winter had come. 
At ten o'clock the customary service began 
in the Chapel of Saint John and Saint 
James, and the little congregation shivered, 
and whispered that it must really try to 
raise money enough for a stove. The par- 
son did not feel the cold, although he looked 
almost bloodless in his white surplice. The 
Englishwoman was there, repentant—the 
sick child had not rallied under the new 
ministration; Mrs. Malone was there from 
sheer good nature, and several of the vil- 
lagers and two or three miners had strolled 
in because they had nothing else to do, 
Brother Saul having returned to the mine. 
Rose Ray was not there. She was no saint, 
so she stayed at home and wept like a sin- 
ner. 

The congregation, which had sat silent 
through the service, fell entirely asleep 
during the sermon on the “ General Coun- 
cils.” Suddenly, in the midst of a sentence, 
there came a noise that stopped the parson 
and woke the sleepers. Two or three 
miners rushed into the chapel and spoke 
to the few men present. “Come out,” they 
cried, “come out to the mine. ‘The thief’s 
caught at last, and who do you think it is? 
Saul, Brother Saul himself, the hypocrite! 
They tracked him to his den, and there 
they found the barrels, and sacks, and kegs, 
but the stuff he’s made away with, most of 
it. He took it all, every crumb, and us a 
starving !”" 

“We've run in to tell the town,” said 
another. “We've got him fast, and we're 
going to make a ’sample of him. Come 
out and see the fun.” 

“Ves,” echoed a third, who lifted a ruf- 
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fianly face from his short squat figure, “and 
we'll take our own time, too. He’s made 
us suffer, and now he shall suffer a bit, if I 
know myself.” 

The women shuddered as, with an omin- 
ous growl, all the men went out together. 

“T misdoubt they'll hang him,” said Mrs. 
Malone, shaking her head as she looked 
after them. 

“Or worse,” said the miner’s wife. 

Then the two departed, and the parson 
was left alone. Did he cut off the service? 
No. Deliberately he finished every word 
of the sermon, sang a hymn, and spoke the 
final prayer ; then, after putting everything 
in order, he too left the little sanctuary, 
but he did not go homeward, he took the 
road to the mine. 

“ Don’t—ee go, sir, don’t!” pleaded the 
Englishwoman, standing in her doorway 
ashe passed. “You won’t dono good, sir.” 

“Maybe not,’’ answered the parson, 
gently, “ but at least I must try.” 

He entered the forest, the air was still 
and cold, the snow crackled under his feet, 
and the pine-trees stretched away in long 
white aisles. He looked like a pigmy as 
he hastened on among the forest giants, his 
step more languid than usual from sternest 
vigil and fasting. 

“Thou proud, evil body, I have con- 
quered thee!” he had said in the cold dawn- 
ing. And he had; at least, the body answer- 
ed not again. 

The mine was several miles away, and 
to lighten the journey the little man sang a 
hymn, his voice sounding through the forest 
in singular melody. It was an ancient 
hymn that he sang, written long ago by 
some cowled monk, and it told in quaint 
language of the joys of “ Paradise! Oh 
Paradise!” He did not feel the cold as 
he sang of the pearly gates. 

In the late afternoon his halting feet ap- 
proached the mine; as he drew near the 
clearing he heard a sound of many voices 
shouting together, followed by a single cry, 
and a momentary silence more fearful than 
the clamor. The tormentors were at work. 
The parson ran forward and, passing the 
log huts which lay between, came out upon 
the scene. A circle of men stood there 
around a stake. Fastened by a long rope, 
crouched the wretched prisoner, his face 
turned to the color of dough, his coarse 
features drawn apart like an animal in ter- 
ror, and his hoarse voice never ceasing its 
piteous cry, “Have mercy, good gentle- 
men! Dear gentlemen, have mercy!” 





At a little distance a fire of logs was 
burning, and from the brands scattered 
around it was evident that the man had 
served as a target for the fiery missiles; in 
addition he bore the marks of blows, and 
his clothes were torn and covered with mud 
as though he had been dragged roughly 
over the ground. The lurid light of the 
fire cast a glow over the faces of the miners, 
behind rose the Iron Mountain, dark in 
shadow, and on each side stretched out the 
ranks of the white pine-trees like ghosts 
assembled as silent witnesses against the 
cruelty of man. The parson rushed for- 
ward, broke through the circle, and threw 
his arms around the prisoner at the stake, 
protecting him with his slender body. 

“If ye kill him, ye must kill me also,” 
he cried, in a ringing voice. 

On the border, the greatest crime is rob- 
bery. A thief is worse than a murderer; 
a life does not count so much as life’s sup- 
plies. It was not for thé murderer that the 
Lynch law was made, but for the thief. 
For months these Algonquin miners had 
suffered loss; their goods, their provisions, 
their clothes, and their precious whisky 
had been stolen, day after day, and all 
search had proved vain; exasperated, seve- 
ral times actually suffering from want, they 
had heaped up a great store of fury for the 
thief, fury increased tenfold when, caught 
at last, he proved to be no other than Broth- 
er Saul, the one man whom they had 
trusted, the one man whom they had 
clothed and fed before themselves, the one 
man from whom they had expected better 
things. An honest, bloodthirsty wolf in 
his own skin was an animal they respected; 
indeed, they were themselves little better. 
But a wolf in sheep’s clothing was utterly 
abhorrent to their peculiar sense of honor. 
So they gathered around their prey, and 
esteemed it rightfully theirs; whisky had 
sharpened their enjoyment. 

To this savage band, enter the little 
parson. “What! Are ye men?” he cried. 
“Shame, shame, ye murderers !” 

The miners stared at the small figure 
that defied them, and for the moment their 
anger gave way beforea rough sense of the 
ludicrous. 

“ Hear the little man,” they cried. “ Hur- 
rah, Peter! Go ahead!” 

But they soon wearied of his appeal and 
began to answer back. 

“What are clothes or provisions to a 
life?” said the minister. 

“ Life aint worth much without ’em, par- 
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son,” replied a miner. “He took all we 
had, and we've gone cold and hungry ‘long 
of him, and he knowed it. And all the 
time we was a-giving him of the best, and 
a-believing his praying and his preach- 


” 


ing. 
f If he is guilty, let him be tried by the 
legal authorities.” 

“ We're our own legal 'thorities, Parson.” 

“The country will call you to account.” 

“The country won’t do nothing of the 
kind. Much the country cares for us poor 
miners frozen up here in the woods! Stand 
back, Parson. Why should you bother 
about Saul? You always hated him.” 

“Never! Never!’ answered the parson 
earnestly. 

“You did too, and he knowed it. "Twas 
because he was dirty and couldn’t mince 
his words as you do.” 

The parson turned to the crouching 
figure at his side. “Friend,” he said, “if 
this is true,—and the heart is darkly de- 
ceitful and hides from man his own worst 
sins,—I humbly ask your forgiveness.” 

“© come! None of your gammon,” 
said another miner impatiently. “ Saul 
didn’t care whether you liked him or not, 
for he knowed you was only a coward.” 

“’Fraid of a dog! ‘Fraid of a dog!” 
shouted half a dozen voices, and a frozen 
twig struck the parson’s cheek, and drew 
blood. 

“Why, he’s got blood!” said one. “I 
never thought he had any.” 

“Come, Parson,” said a friendly miner, 
advancing from the circle, “ we don’t want 
to hurt you, but you might as well under- 
stand that we’re the masters here.” 

“ And if ye are the masters, then be just. 
Give the criminal to me; I will myself take 
him to the nearest judge, the nearest jail, 
and deliver him up.” 

“He'll be more likely to deliver you up, 
I reckon, Parson.” 

“Well, then, send a committee of your 
own men with me—” 

“We've got other things to do besides 
taking long journeys over the ice to ’com- 
modate thieves, Parson. Leave the man 
to us.” 

“And totorture? Men, men, ye would 
not treat a beast so!” 

“A beast don’t steal our food and 
whisky,” sang out a miner. 

“Stand back, stand back,” shouted 
several voices. “ You're too little to fight, 
Parson.” 

“ But not too little to die,” answered the 
Vo. VIIL.—39 





minister, throwing up his arms towards the 
sky. 

For ar instant his words held the men 
in check; they looked at each other, then 
at him. 

“Think of yourselves,” continued the 
minister. “Are ye without fault? If ye 
murder this man ye are worse than he is.” 

But here the minister went astray in his 
appeal, and ran against the views of the 
border. 

“Worse! Worse than a sneaking thief! 
Worse than a praying hypocrite who robs 
the very men that feed him! Look here, 
we won't stand that! Sheer off, or take 
the consequences.” And a burning brand 
struck the parson’s coat, and fell on the 
head of the crouching figure at his side, 
setting fire to its hair. Instantly the par- 
son extinguished the light flame, and drew 
the burly form closer within his arms, so 
that the two stood as one. “ Not one, but 
both of us,” he cried. 

A new voice spoke next, the voice of the 
oldest miner, the most hardened reprobate 
there. “ Let gothat rascal, Parson. He's 
the fellow that lamed you last spring. He 
set the trap himself; I seen him a-doing 
~ 

Involuntarily, for a moment, Herman 
Peters drew back; the trap set at the 
chapel door, the deliberate, cruel inten- 
tion, the painful injury, and its life-long re- 
sult, brought the angry color to his pale 
face. The memory was full of the old bit- 
terness. 

But Saul, feeling himself deserted, drag- 
ged his miserable body forward, and clasp- 
ed the parson’s knees. With desperate 
hands he clung, and he was not repulsed. 
Without a word the parson drew him closer, 
and again faced the crowd. 

“ Why, the man’s a downright fool !” said 
the old miner. “ That Saul lamed him for 
life, and all for nothing, and still he stands 
by him. The man’s mad!” 

“T am not mad,” answered the parson, 
and his voice rung out clear and sweet. 
“But I am a minister of the great God who 
has said to men, ‘ Thou shalt do no murder.’ 
O men! O brothers! look back into yourown 
lives. Have ye no crimes, no sins to be 
forgiven? Can ye expect mercy when ye 
give none? Let this poor creature go, and 
it shall be counted unto you for goodness. 
Ye, too, must sometime die; and when the 
hour comes, as it often comes in lives like 
yours with sudden horror, ye will have this 
good deed to remember. For charity,— 
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which is mercy,—shall cover a multitude 
of sins.” 

He ceased, and there was a momentary 
pause. Then a stern voice answered, 
“facts won't alter, Parson. The man is a 
thief, and must be punished. Your talk 
may do for women-folks, not for us.” 

“Women-folks!” repeated the ruffian- 
faced man who had made the women 
shudder at the chapel.’ “ He’s a sly fox, 
this parson! He didn’t go out to meet 
Rosie Ray at the Grotter yesterday, oh, 
no!” 

“Liar!” shouted a man, who had been 
standing in the shadow on the outskirts of 
crowd, taking, so far, no part in the scene. 
He forced himself to the front; it was 
Steven Long, his face dark with pas- 
sion. 

“No liar at all, Steve,” answered the 
first. “I seen ‘em there with my own 
eyes; they had things to eat and every- 
thing. Just ask the parson.” 

“ Yes, ask the parson,” echoed the others, 
and with the shifting humor of the border 
they stopped to laugh over the idea. “ Ask 
the parson.” 

Steven Long stepped forward and con- 
fronted the little minister. His strong 
hands were clenched, his blood was on fire 
with jealousy. The bull-dog followed his 
master, and smelled around the parson’s 
gaiters—the same poor old shoes, his only 
pair, now wet with melted snow. The par- 
son glanced down apprehensively. 

“"Fraid of a dog! ’Fraid of a dog!” 





shouted the miners again, laughing uproar- 
iously. The fun was better than they had 
anticipated. 

“Is it true?” demanded Steven Long, 
in a hoarse voice. “Did you meet that 
girl at the Grotter yesterday ?” 

“I did meet Rosamond Ray at the Grotto 
yesterday,” answered the parson; “but 


He never finished the sentence. A 
fragment of iron ore struck him on the 
temple. He fell, and died, his small body 
lying across the thief, whom he still pro- 
tected, even in death. 


THE murder was not avenged; Steven 
Long was left to go his own way. But as 
the thief was also allowed to depart unmo- 
lested, the principles of border justice were 
held to have been amply satisfied. 

The miners attended the funeral in a 
body, and even deputed one of theirnumber 
to read the Episcopal burial service over 
the rough pine coffin, since there was no 
one else to do it. They brought out the 
chapel prayer-books, found the places, and 
followed as well as they could; for “he 
thought a deal of them books. Don’t 
you remember how he was always carrying 
‘em backward and forward, poor little 
chap!” 

The Chapel of Saint John and Saint 
James was closed for the season. In the 
summer a new missionary arrived ; he was 
not Ritualistic, and before the year was 
out he married Rosamond Ray. 


ORDRONNAUX, 


Harpity had Ordronnaux married 
Emilia when circumstances developed in 
him an extraordinary—jealousy one might 
call it, had he had any one concerning 
whom to be jealous; but as it was, the 
passion must be as nameless as the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. 

He had married Emilia knowing that 
she cared nothing for him, but knowing 
also that she cared for no one else, and 
presuming that his devotion could warm 
the stone to life. In fact he had not been 
sure that he would not rather have it so 
than otherwise; and perhaps he had pic- 





tured in his dreams the slow dawn of the 
rosiness of love across the cold marble of 
his statuesque wife. He had never pic- 
tured in any dream the unbearable suffer- 
ing it might be if that cold marble remained 
always icy to his touch, irresponsive to his 
smile. 

In the first moment that he had seen 
Emilia, still young himself and she far 
younger, he had adored her. He was cal- 
ling at the country-house of a friend, when 
the beautiful thing coming in at the glass 
door, tall and slender and with her arms 
full of flowers, paused waiting for her com- 
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panions who had lingered on the lawn 
outside. A flower-like face it was that 
Ordronnaux saw—so soft and bright, with 
the pale carmine of the cheek, the snow of 
the forehead, the deep violet of the black- 
lashed eye, the violet shadows around it; 
and he neted all the beauty in a glance, 
from the pearly oval of the chin to the 
glitter of the chestnut hair waving in rip- 
ples of gold and brown about a perfect 
head, whose stag-like carriage gave such 
alluring intimation of that shy reserve 
which one longs to penetrate, as one does 
some hollow of the woods, whose wealth 
sunbeam and sudden shadow half reveals 
and veils. As she turned and saw him, a 
little startled, she dropped a part of the 
roses and honeysuckles that she held, and 
bent to gather them again. He sprang to 
help her; he touched her warm, white hand, 
a lock of her hair brushed his face, he 
looked in her great sweet innocent eyes, 
and when he rose he had resolved to marry 
her! Then her companions came in, and 
there were greetings and presentations and 
gayety and confusion ; and presently Louise 
was singing at the piano, and Alice and 
Captain Harriman were waltzing down the 
room to her song; the others were flirting 
over the photographs; and through all the 
commotion Emilia sat calmly in the em- 
brasure of the window, weaving her flowers, 
without speaking—it seemed to him as 
serene and inaccessible as a star. 

He placed himself beside her, and passed 
the spray towards which she stretched her 
hand. But though she responded gently 
to his sentences, she said almost nothing 
herself ;—he imagined then that her silence 
was more eloquent than words; when she 
lifted those violet eyes, he felt the same 
emotion as when reading an exquisite 
poem; when the white lids fell it was like 
the ceasing of music. In three months he 
married Emilia. 

When he first proposed, though most 
men would have called it decided rejection, 
Ordronnaux considered that his proposal 
was neither refused nor accepted. “ Please 
say no more,” she murmured. “I could 
not love you.” She was not a month from 
school, and her notion of a lover, nourished 
on the romances read aloud in the dormi- 
tory by stealth, was of somebody very 
different from Ordronnaux, of whom she 
had heard Harriman say that when going 
about his mountain-farm he wore his trow- 
sers tucked into his great Hungarian top- 
boots, and was followed by a pack of 





hounds, and the picture had impressed her 
unpleasantly; the lovers in her romances 
were always in full dress. But Ordronnaux 
followed her home; he took the hearts of 
father and mother by storm,—such hearts 
as they had; he told them what Emilia had 
said to him, and they added their persua- 
sions to his. It was a home whose poverty, 
if it did not just escape squalor, was yet very 
hampering, especially to high-born tradi- 
tion ; she had just left that other home, the 
home of her late schoolmates, Alice and 
Louise, where luxury and beauty were the 
handmaids, and she felt the wants and 
restrictions here as though the place were 
noisome—the little rooms, the shabby fur- 
nishing, the scanty table, the weary and 
irritable nerves of her mother, the fierce 
humors of her unfortunate father. She 
did not know any way to avoid them all; 
she had not been educated for work, but 
for display—for the treasure of her beauty 
had been early discovered, and it had been 
intended that she should make a brilliant 
marriage. Now that the chance had come, 
and she had declined to take advantage of 
it and of the means of restoring her family 
to its old place, peace was allowed her 
neither by day nor night. Well—Ordron- 
naux’ home was like the one, leaving which 
had so lately made her feel as if the gates 
of Paradise had closed: if she married 
him, he would take her there, he would 
provide for those she left behind. It was 
the selling of a slave; but yet she might 
learn to love him,—there was no reason 
why not,—only that he had loved her too 
suddenly and too much, and had suffered 
her to feel it, and had so repelled her, as a 
flower might shrink from the too ardent 
sun. There are women who need to be 
compelled, and who feel only contempt for 
the suppliant. 

One night as Ordronnaux sat listening 
to the mother,—an appalling woman,— 
Emilia revolved all these things: she was 
so still that he thought it could be only be- 
cause he was detestable to her. She left 
the room on some errand, and as she re- 
turned he came out and met her in the 
little hall; he bade her good night, and he 
took the hand she proffered—and in a 
sudden despair he raised it to his lips. 
“Do not be offended,” he said but half 
audibly, throwing back his head with a 
haughty defiance of his hopelessness. “It 
is the last, as well as the first time. I am 
going away. For since it never can be 
mine ”— 
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“Will you have it without the love?” 
she asked, not looking up, red with shame. 

In an instant, he had bent his head again 
above the hand and had covered it with 
kisses and with tears. She opened her 
great eyes in astonishment; she knew noth- 
ing of the wild moods and crises of passion. 

“I do not understand,” she said, “ how 
you can be willing to marry a woman who 
does not love you.” 

“If I do not make you love me, once my 
wife!” he cried—‘ then may God forget 
me in my day of trouble!” he added, be- 
tween his teeth. 

_She trembled with a superstitious fear of 
him and of his love. 

“ Are you sure you will not regret it?” 
she asked, falteringly. 

“Never! Never!” 

“ Nor make me ?” 

“T will make you happy!” he said as 
fervently as though he took an oath. 

She did not know how to play with a 
man’s sufferings ; having given him hope, 
he might have all the rest—and she mar- 
ried him the next week. 

What a hateful wedding-journey it was ! 
They spent a day in New-York, where a 
mistress of the modes, as she called her- 
self, waited on Emilia in her rooms with 
fabrics and styles, measured her, noted her 
complexion and the color of her hair, in 

what Emilia felt as prolonged insolence ; 
and then they were traveling whete, as it 
chanced, Emilia’s simple wardrobe answer- 
ed all purposes, and on their return to the 
city a trousseau awaited her to whose 
preparation the dressmaker had bent all 
her resources, and to accept which Emilia 
found harder than she had found it to ac- 
cept Ordronnaux. 

As Emilia, preparing for the first ball 
given in her honor by Ordronnaux’ friends, 
put on the royal silk, the web-like lace, 
bound the golden bands about her wrists, 
it all seemed to her a livery of service. As 
she lifted her hands the clink of her heavy 
bracelets was like the clank of chains; and 
her face burned with the disgrace. But 
she did not tear the livery off, as in the first 
moment she had felt inclined. It was due 
to Ordronnaux that his wife should appear 
as he wished. “I am his wife,” she said. 
“TI pay the price—I have a right to this 

sumptuousness.” But the color did not 
leave her cheek, for she knew that in her 
inmost soul she was no wife at all—only a 
creature that had been bought and sold. 
And she slowly began to hate the buyer. 





But what a picture she was, as Ordron- 
naux came into the room for her—the 
white velvet of the toilette, with its satin 
facings pale-tinted as if a sunbeam had 
sifted through a rose upon them; the 
creamy Alengon lace, the dimpled arm, 
the waxen shoulder, the half defiant, half 
submissive air, the perfect head and face 
and bloom! He came smilingly towards 
her, and opening a box he held, he took 
from it and bound in her hair a bandeau 
of great solitaire stones, about her throat 
another, and flower by flower of diamond 
sparks he fastened together for her to 
secure upon her bodice till the stomacher 
was all ablaze. She shivered when it was 
done, and drew the lace across them, half 
shrouding their radiance—and then she 
saw herself in the mirror. Perhaps she 
would not have been a woman if there had 
not come a pulse of pleasure at the sight; 
but, directly, the lovely vision in the glass 
was blurred by the big tear that followed 
—it might have been so different if she had 
loved the giver. Osdronnaux did not see 
the tear; stooping he laid a kiss on the 
white shoulder, and then all at once he 
folded his arms about her and she felt his 
great heart beat. Quickly and angrily she 
freed herself. “Don’t! Don’t!” she cried 
before she thought. “ Don’t try to buy my 
love with gifts or you may buy my hate!” 

A winter wind with all its frost could 
not have blown a bitterer breath across 
a blossoming field than these words, this 
action, flung across Ordronnaux’ new 
hopes. He drew back, chilled to his heart 
of hearts. It would have been impossible 
for him to sneer—but just then there came 
a rap upon the door. “ Mrs. Ordronnaux’ 
carriage is waiting for her,” said the ser- 
vant with profound obeisance ; and whether 
Ordronnaux felt it or not, Emilia felt a 
sneer in the mere circumstance. Nor 
could she quite discriminate—it seemed 
to her that, after all, the sneer came from 
Ordronnaux, though he had only laid her 
cashmere on her shoulders and handed her 
without a word to her carriage. Yet when 
the night was over, and she returned 
triumphant to the hotel from the ovation 
which Ordronnaux’ friends had rendered 
to his wife, she half repented herself. She 
was sensible that the homage was rendered 
to her own obvious beauty and fancied 
sweetness too, yet she knew well how 
much was owing to the”position in which 
Ordronnaux had placed her; she knew 
from her brief month’s experience in 
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Alice’s home that neither her beauty nor 
her sweetness would command this homage 
without the splendor also. “It was the 
conduct of a silly girl,” she said to herself, 
dwelling still upon the moment before they 


went out. “I will do better,” she said, 
“next time.” But next time did not 
come. 


Ordronnaux’ nature was a strangely in- 
flammable one, and a hurt healed but 
slowly under its feverish stress. Proud 
and pained, he could not submit to such 
a rebuff again ; and, while still smarting, he 
resolved to woo Emilia no more in the old 
way. Perhaps he was angry with her, the 
least in the world: for all that, his passion 
was none the less—only every throb of the 
unanswered love was all the greater pang 
for the anger that made it so sore. Some 
natural self-respect told him that she did 
not know him; he saw that he had been 
too precipitate; he hoped that many days 
of closer life alone with him might reveal 
to her a side that was worthy of her affec- 
tion; he determined to take her away,— 
as soon as the period which had been 
given out as that of their intended stay 
had elapsed,—to his home, where in much 
seclusion she could learn to lean on him, 
and where he would surround her with 
silent tenderness, but never annoy her 
again with expression of it till the time 
seemed ripe. 

Poor Ordronnaux! He was not accus- 
tomed to this self-abasement. So far his 
life had been a success; he had wished for 
little that did not come with the wish ; for- 
tune had smiled upon him, and so had 
women—and now the only woman whose 
smile could make his sunshine was colder 
than snow. He had been in many respects 
a fine fellow,—generous, brave, kind and 
gentle ; he had hardly any conceit,—think- 
ing that much was due to circumstance 
and little to himself, that prodigality was 
no virtue when one cared nothing for what 
was squandered, that courage was an easy 
thing where there was no constitutional 
timidity, that misfortune had never tried his 
temper. He did not pride himself upon 
his integrity ; anything other than integrity 
he would have believed impossible to an 
Ordronnaux. He was not a handsome 
man; though one who loved him would 
have found a rough grandeur in the straight, 
strong lines of his dark face, and his smile 
was an illumination. Doubtless if Emilia, 
ignorant as she was of all experience of love, 
had been thrown into his society, and al- 











lowed to remain without feeling herself an 
object of too passionate pursuit, without 
having all her antagonism aroused by un- 
due pressure, without being sullied by the 
suggestion that her beauty was at barter 
for his wealth, without having every avenue 
of romance closed upon her too, she would 
have felt for him eventually some degree 
of attachment. Now, in spite of her re- 
solve to do better,—perhaps somewhat be- 
cause he afforded her no opportunity to 
carry out the resolve,—when she saw Or- 
dronnaux opposite her in the carriage, 
silent and abstracted, the sight sometimes 
gave her a disdainful repulsion ; as she took 
his arm to enter an assembly,—rustling and 
glittering though she were in the luster of 
his gifts,—it was almost with a quiver of ab- 
horrence. She was afraid of herself; she 
prayed every night of her life that she might 
be made to love her husband—and re- 
sented his existence every morning. 

But Ordronnaux did not fail in any ob- 
servance. He addressed her as Emilia, 
and remembering, it might be, that in his 
mother’s church it was held that by as- 
suming the attitude of receiving the living 
grace, grace could not fail to come, he fol- 
lowed a course of conduct which by taking 
it for granted that everything was right 
between them, might some day, through 
sheer force of habit, make it so. That 
Emilia should not feel this reducing her to 
the level of a household pet, and revolt 
against it, tacitly and decently, but with 
all her strength, was not to be expected. 
Tacit as the revolt was, Ordronnaux, of 
course, was aware of it; yet why such devo- 
tion should be repugnant to her who had 
never known a lover he did not under- 
stand. Sometimes he was conscious of 
a resentment on his own part, a dull, 
smoldering resentment in which there 
was, nevertheless, a spark of fire,—a re- 
sentment against the coldness, the silence, 
the daily robbery of happiness, the with- 
holding of the smiles that should be his, 
the veiling of the emotions he should share, 
—yet he smothered it, knowing that she 
had promised nothing, that it was his task 
to win all. Still, he was possessed with 
eagerness to know the nature that she hid. 
Thus he kept her under survey—every 
word, glance, gesture ; nothing escaped him 
If she looked lingeringly at a landscape he 
remembered it ineffaceably, if she stooped 
to smell a flower he plucked it, if she smiled 
at a thought he was on fire to know the 
thought; he was envious of the moments 
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when she was alone,—though heaven knows 
she made the moments when he was with 
her insufferable,—and, while he adored her 
as his mistress, he distrusted her as his 
rival. “He watches me as a wild creature 
watches its prey,” she thought. “Is it 
doubt, or love? Or is it more like a sort 
of madness than either!” But the truth 
was that he was full of an indefinable 
jealousy of herself! 

In pursuance of his system, and because 
it gave him a proud pleasure,—pleasure 
whose other side was pain,—he rode and 
drove with her, was sufficiently by her side 
at dinners, receptions and operas, took her 
everywhere she might desire to go: people 
who watched them could have seen only 
the customary absorption of the newly- 
married ; people who listened to them could 
have heard only the gently spoken com- 
monplaces of two rather silent and high- 
bred persons, who did not carry their hearts 
on their sleeves. 

“ Ordronnaux is infatuated,” Harriman, 
who had been in the city, said to Alice on 
his return. “ He loves with what you may 
call fatuity. It is certainly maladroit.” 

“To give a woman the whip-hand so?” 
laughed Colonel Greve. “You women 
have been slaves so long, you make sad 
tyrants when you have the chance !” 

“ How disagreeable!” said Alice. “It 
provokes me to hear you talk so. There is 
no such thing as tyranny and fatuity in love.” 

“Well, it is, at any rate,” said Harri- 
man, “ very uncomfortable for anybody who 
knows what a brilliant fellow Ordronnaux 
is,—you never saw him, did you, Greve >— 
to meet him now! He is so occupied 
furtively watching Emilia, listening to her, 
admiring her, under his mask of elegant 
passivity, that he appears—I shouldn’t like 
to say, doltish—” 

“ No, I should hope not !” cried Louise. 

“ But tame and torpid,” said Harriman, 
“to the last degree. I hope he shines a 
little more in private or Emilia will think 
she has married nothing but a gold-stick 
in waiting !”’ 

They were in a gallery of paintings one 
morning, Ordronnaux and Emilia, and had 
paused to look at a picture—a strange 
picture for them to look at together. “ Two 
in the Campagna,” was its name, and stray 
remembrances of the poem it illustrated 
flashed upon them both as they gazed at 
the vast champaign with its ruined tombs, 
its broken arches, its nebulous purples, the 
ghost of the great city far away, the two 





lovers on the grass with all the glory of the 
sunlit air trembling about them—about 
them and their passion, their perplexity, 
their pain. 

“What are the verses ?” asked Ordron- 
naux, bending over her. “ Can you recall 
them now ? I heard you reciting them once, 
almost a year ago, I think. I used to 
know them myself : 


* Let us be unashamed of soul, 
As earth lies bare to heaven above, 
How is it under our control 
To love or not to love?” 


He repeated, low-voiced : 


“*T would that you were all to me, 
You that are just so much, no more— 
Nor yours, nor mine, nor slave nor free '— 


I seem to have lost them,” he said. 

Emilia would have bitten off her tongue 
rather than not have continued the recita- 
tion in unshaken tones. Since he knew 
she could hardly have forgotten the poem, 
not to repeat it was to imply that she would 
not feel it if she could, to falter was to 
imply that she meant it. 


“*T would I could adopt your will, 
See with your eyes, and set my heart 
Beating by yours, and drink my.-fill 
At your life’s springs, your part, my part 
In life for good or ill,’” 


“Ah, yes,” he said, as she ceased. “I 
remember it all now. A powerful picture, 
a powerful poem. Yes— 


‘Only I discern 
Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn'’” 


And there was a bitter intensity in his tone 
that Emilia could not fail to understand, 
and of which she was still thinking,—for 
to her the poem bore a very different mean- 
ing, when hte sauntered away to speak with 
some one in another portion of the gal- 
lery, and left her sitting there. 

As she gazed at the picture, without see- 
ing it now, a person at the other end of the 
sofa rose, and she glanced aside: a tall, 
pale man with a rather heroic face, as seen 
in that swift half glimpse, and a knightly 
bearing despite his crutch,—evidently a sol- 
dier wounded in the war,—made her the 
very slightest inclination, a sort of irresis- 
tible tribute to the glance of such beautiful 
eyes, and went out. She looked after him 
absently, and, when her gaze returned, she 
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saw that he had left a white rose,—a little 
white Scotch rose with which he had been 
trifling,—upon her open catalogue that lay 
on the sofa between them. She took up 
the catalogue, and the rose with it, unaware 
that Ordronnaux, in approaching, had seen 
the whole, and she held it, quite sure it 
was no accident, half wondering, not wholly 
pleased, and yet somehow vaguely touched. 
She kept the rose when she took Ordron- 
naux’ arm, partly for its sweetness, partly 
because she could not churlishly refuse so 
simple an offering, partly for the grain of 
sentiment dear to her who felt herself 
starved for it; he observed it in a glass 
upon her table by and by; and he was 
there in the evening when she moved in 
her slow grace, as she saw a full-blown 
petal drop, and took the rose and shut it 
ina book. “I like to come across a dead 
rose in a book,” she said thoughtlessly to 
the caller who was present, she seldom 
spoke to Ordronnaux when she could help 
it, “I fancy some romance shut in with 
it there.” The whole thing was simple 
enough; but Ordronnaux would not have 
staid in the city another night, and it was 
the next day that he took her home by a 
roundabout Canadian journey that con- 
sumed some weeks. The turf had long 
been green in the city squares, and the 
sunny slopes purple with violets; that em- 
bowered ancestral mansion of his among 
the hills, with all its flower-set lawns about 
it, would be putting on its loveliest look, 
and Ordronnaux wished Emilia to see it 
first when not one white rose, but a myriad, 
climbed around the windows! 

“Emilia,” he said, as they alighted at 
the porch, while the breath of the honey- 
suckles floated about them, and turned to 
look down the velvet swards, with their 
border of freshly green chestnut wood, to 
the great cliff whose wall rose between 
them and the lower earth, “this is your 
home. I wish,” he said fervéntly, “I wish 
you may be happy here !” 

“I thank you,” she said. 

It could not have been less to the merest 
stranger; she felt herself a liar in making 
it so much. 

He led her through the apartments, 
quaint and low-browed with the old 
beams and panels of the ceilings, apart- 
ments enriched by the gleanings of the 
foreign travel of many generations of 
wealth: the lovely drawing-rooms, where 
want of height was compensated by space 
and the immense crystal openings of the 





windows that made them all sunshine, save 
where the shadows of leaves were dappling 
the white velvet carpets among their rose 
and azure hints and phantoms of flowers : 
there were marble sirens and sylphids 
shining among the pale silken curtains 
there, mellow landscapes now and then 
upon the walls, now and then a bronze 
beautiful as when some ancient dreamer 
first saw its god stand dark against the 
sunny sky, an ebony escritoire, or easel, 
with its mosaic, throwing up the splendor 
here, an oriental trevet, a wonder of gild-° 
ing and lacquer starting from the shadows 
there, silken divan and fauteuil and has- 
sock of the same pale perfect tints as cur- 
tains and carpets, soft in shade as the 
fading clouds are, almost as pillowy— 
rooms too brilliant and beautiful for Emilia’s 
moods. Nor did she like much better the 
dark library, with its cases carved from 
black and ancient teak, solid and heavy as 
the primeval rock, the desk upheld by a 
bent deity of Farther India with all his 
dragon-like folds and involutions, the table 
a huge black lotus itself; the whole place 
rather full of demoniacal suggestions of 
learning. There were other rooms no more 
to her fancy, for the translucent china and 
the ringing salvers had acovert insult to her 
excited sensitiveness; and the first ex- 
clamation of pleasure that she uttered was 
over a little parlor at the head of a flight of 
stairs. Everything seemed to be quite a 
hundred years old there ; the once vermil- 
ion velvets of the hangings and the unique 
upholstery had faded now to a silver grey, 
with a mere dream of the rose left upon 
them, a sort of frosty hoariness over all ; 
through the single window, a long balcon- 
ied window, the sunlit steeps of a distant 
mountain hung its valleys in mid-air, a 
magnificent picture full of magical moods 
and changes. There was but one other— 
a portrait, hanging opposite the window, 
of a dark and pale lady. 

“Do you like the room,” asked Ordron- 
naux. 

“It is very lovely,” said Emilia. 

“ Make it your sitting-room,” he replied 
then, “where you are never to be disturb- 
ed. It opens from your dressing-room, 
you see; my own rooms are on the other 
side.” And then he led her to the por- 
trait. “It is my mother,” he said, as they 
stood before it. And, in spite of all con- 
tradictory feeling, there was something ex- 
quisitely ' pathetic to Emilia in the mo- 
ment ; she pitied Ordronnaux and his dead 
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mother as she did herself, and the tears 
dazzled her an instant. 

It was one of those well-painted por- 
traits whose eyes follow you. Emilia had 
not noticed it before. As she looked at it 
now she could not hinder a sense of guilt, 
—those eyes were capable of reading her 
soul; and it was not so she should have 
met her husband’s mother. It seemed all 
at once impossible to live with those eyes 
pursuing her; calm, clear eyes—presently 
they would be avenging eyes. 

“If she were but alive!” Ordronnaux 
said. “She would have loved you well.” 

Emilia was only thankful she was dead. 

And so it happened that in all the old- 
fashioned house, there was not a single 
room whose atmosphere Emilia could as- 
similate with that of her own interior life, 
and the whole place was only a beautiful 
prison, a prison that she loathed the first day 
she crossed its threshold—loathed it be- 
cause it was her place of bondage, loathed it 
because all the old Ordronnaux that had 
once made a part of it seemed to rise in 
every room and to rebuke her. 

There were not many neighbors, nor 
were those very congenial—a few wealthy 
families who of late years came for the 
summer scenery, and had bought some 
acres from the small farmers; the Ordron- 
naux owned mountain and forest for miles, 
still in the original grant which dated back 
nearly to the days of Captain John Mason. 
When the first visits were received, and one 
ortwostupid tea-parties given and returned, 
the social intercourse was almost at an end. 

The domestic machinery was so perfect 
that where Emilia was, no murmur of it 
came. In the long bright mornings, the 
birds, the bees, the wind in the leaves, 
made all the sound there was. Ordronnaux 
was away, perhaps, riding about the farm, 
whither she had declined to ride with him, 
selecting the timber that needed felling in 
the woods, or else writing and reading in 
the library; and Emilia was very lonely. 
In the evenings they sat together, as she 
felt necessary in her sacrifice to outward 
decency, for they had an unspoken com- 
pact of civility—he with his newspapers, 
she with her fancy-work or book. At first 
Ordronnaux read aloud whatever was of 
interest; but Emilia’s absent air of revery 
was often what no gentleman could break 
in upon; and save the few simple phrases 
uttered now and then there would be no 
sound the evening through but the plaintive 





moaning of the AZolian harp she had strung 





in a hall-window, and which nearly drove 
Ordronnaux wild. Thus the loneliness 
became something palpable, and out of its 
intense isolation Emilia divined that she 
was to be starved into love—and all the 
rebel in her rose. She knew that she was 
wrong; she felt herself wicked ; the feeling 
only made her more so. In some inex- 
plicable way she nursed an increasing ran- 
cor towards Ordronnaux—to think that 
the place might have been so dear to her, 
that the morning rides in the green sun and 
shadow of the woods might have been so 
pleasant, the long evenings together might 
have been so rapturous, his gifts so pre- 
cious, if she had but loved her husband! 
That she did not, she held to be his fault, 
not hers. “He has work before him, if he 
means to break me in!” she said, and 
quite aware that she did it viciously, she 
laid out for herself a course of study that 
should make the days fly—but it did not. 
“At any rate,” she said, “it will keep me 
from losing my reason.” 

Going on with her work of hating Or- 
dronnaux,—for indifference towards a lover 
must needs harden to harshness towards 
a jailer,—Enmilia took, of course, no pains 
to preserve his admiration. She put on the 
simple garments of the wardrobe she had 
at her marriage; she knotted her long hair in 
the easiest fashion. Yet, though Ordron- 
naux, remembering women in resplendent 
toilets, might wish Emilia would array her- 
self in the brightness that belonged to the 
Ordronnaux ladies—through it all he could 
think only of a goddess in disguise, for she 
could not change the silver-sweet tones of 
her voice, she could not change the warmth 
of carnation on her cheek, the depth of the 
violet in her eye, and every movement, 
every outline was only flowing grace. 

As for Ordronnaux, the loneliness react- 
ed on him corrosively. Though he loved 
his home, and had been full of his object 
of winning her in it, yet he had been ac- 
customed to having his friends about him 
here, and wide-hearthed hospitality had 
been the order of the day; now to sit be- 
fore the statue of a martyr for hours was 
fast getting to be an ordeal. It was not, 
however, that mere material loneliness of 
Emilia’s that he felt,—and from which, in 
some unwhispered way, she yet uncon- 
sciously looked for escape,—it was the 
loneliness of the inner soul. He was los- 
ing confidence, and his days and his nights 
were a keen misery. With all his passion 
he could not choke back a subtle, acrimo- 
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nious under-current of mortification at his 
failure; sometimes a swift choler tore a 
fiery sentence from his lips,—Emilia only 
glancing up in a silent surprise and 
shrinking closer to herself; but he saw in 
that glance the wild spirit looking through 
her eyes that he had never made captive. 
Yet sometimes again as she sat, uncon- 
scious of his gaze, tired and sad and list- 
less, he yearned over her, he felt that he 
must take her in his arms and comfort her 
or his heart would burst, and he pitied her 
as you pity a sick child. He saw that he 
had made a great mistake ; he feared that the 
task he had set himself was an impossible 
one; he began to be hopeless of overcom- 
ing the hostility in which, despite its head- 
strong folly, he could see a germ of justice, 

It was once when compassion got the bet- 
ter of his more selfish determination, as it 
often did just when he thought his resolu- 
tion was the sternest, that he invited her 
family to visit her. Emilia countermanded 
the invitation. She sent her sister some 
of Ordronnaux’ unused gifts, her mother 
the money to take a different journey, tell- 
ing them, briefly, her plans had changed. 
She felt that they had sold her, and she 
had not yet forgiven them enough to care 
to see them. 

When Ordronnaux heard of this, he 
turned towards Emilia in amazement, “I 
thought I was giving you a pleasure, 
Emilia!” he said. “Shall I never find 
myself making you happy?” 

She threw her arms up suddenly with a 
gesture of abandon and despair. “You 
are making me devilish!” she said, and 
she rushed past him from the room. 

He had worshiped this woman, he had 
expended himself in her service, he had 
bound himself in iron fetters at her feet, 
and she told him that his presence, his 
efforts, his love, were making her devil- 
ish! He was mad with rage—an insane 
whirl of blind, angry fury in which he lost 
all consciousness of himself. He dashed 
from the house and traversed for hours, 
uncovered, the rainy woods, he knew not 
where or how. He never knew when he 
returned—he found himself in bed; the 
physician and nurse beside him; a beauti- 
ful shadow, a cold and unpitying phantom 
of a wife, going and coming about him. 

He lay there and looked at her day after 
day, so calm, so unmoved, doing her tech- 
nical duty, and doing it without a ray of 
warmth—whether she read to him, as she 
would have read beside a hospital bed, or 











soothed his aching temples with the mag- 
netic touch of her fingers, or sung him 
softly to sleep. He was weak in his self- 
pity to think it was so much to him, so 


little to her. And then he marveled at 
and despised himself. 

And as he got about, a great change 
came over Ordronnaux. 

He had been looking at the past as one 
looks at the wrong side of a tapestry, and 
deriding himself, and questioning if there 
were woman born who would not scout 
such a slave as he had been. He said the 
glamour of beauty had deceived him, that 
he was like the poor fellow of the middle 
ages who wedded one of the Wild Ladies, 
and found her not flesh and blood; he said 
that the fever had burned out all his pas- 
sion, that it was impossible he should love 
Emilia any more. 

Sometimes now, indeed, in the new line 
of thought which he allowed himself, Or- 
dronnaux wondered if Emilia discharged 
her duty so perfectly as to satisfy herself 
—she whom it was so hard tosatisfy! And 
in this wonder he found himself wondering 
if there were any other whose remembrance 
stood between him and his wife; yet he 
knew there was not,—since she had never 
received a gallantry more pronounced than 
the giving of that white rose in the picture- 
gallery had been,—and he felt like one 
guilty of sacrilege. But an idea that has 
found entrance into the mind, like vermin in 
the house, is not easily abolished ; and ob- 
serving her in her cold pride, her mechani- 
cal duty, her sublime belief that no fault 
was hers, he suspected her worthiness. As 
he longed for her love, he longed for her 
humiliation. “I had better lose her alto- 
gether,” he said, “ than have her as she is. 
I want no odalisque.”” Emilia should have 
had a care; it is one thing to be the pris- 
oner of a magnanimous adorer, another to 
be that of an offended master. She should 
have remembered that there are luscious 
wines which make a sharp vinegar. Or- 
dronnaux had not altogether deceived 
himself; he must at that time have ceased, 
at any rate for awhile, to love Emilia. 

But a man with the affairs of an estate 
on his hands does not give all his attention 
to affairs of the heart; and thongh these 
might be the dominant of Ordronnaux’ life, 
he had necessarily to bestow a good deal 
of time on more material considerations. 
Nevertheless a thought, a determination, 
that has once taken shape, hardens when 
you are not thinking of it, 
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“T met Captain Harriman in town yes- 
terday,” said Ordronnaux at dinner one 
day, after a couple of nights’ absence. 
“ He is to be married in March.” 

“Tt is settled then,” remarked Emilia 
indifferently, crumbling her bread. 

“You are not enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject,” he said with that strange, new smile 
of his, though she did not lift her eyes to 
see it. 

“On marriage? Oh, no.” 

“] thought you might be interested; you 
were such friends. ‘Though to be sure,” 
lifting his eyebrows, “women’s friendships, 
like their other emotions, are rather in- 
scrutable.” 

“TIT am very fond of Alice. But why 
she should leave so delightful a home—” 

“ Perhaps a home is not all she thinks of 
in marrying!” exclaimed Ordronnaux. 
“Well,” he added quickly, as if to cover 
the outburst, “ I asked him to bring Alice 
and Louise here for Christmas; and I sup- 
pose Louise will like to have Colonel Greve 
invited—a match, I imagine, though I 
have not seen him yet.” 

“They have never been in a hill country 
in winter,” answered Emilia, as if to make 
it evident that she considered it no affair 
of hers who came or went, in that house. 

“ Nor have you either, Emilia.” 

“ No,” she said, in a tone as cool as the 
season she spoke of. 

“T chose that time,” said Ordronnaux, 
“because I shall be going and coming a 
good deal till then, if not afterward also, 
off and on, with business. I hope you 
will not be more lonesome than usual.” 

“ Not in the least,” said Emilia. And if 
there were any sarcasm in his hope, there 
was as much in her assurance. 

But in the compassion that so frequently 
overcame his sternest resolves,—and that, 
when he was a boy, and had trapped any 
little wild animal, always made him give it 
one chance for its life,—the next morning, 
after the servants had left the room, and 
Ordronnaux and his wife had returned to 
the perusal of the letters they had opened 
as usual and laid down again beside their 
breakfast plates, he glanced up from along 
document and said: “I have been think- 
ing that you will find so little to amuse you 
while I am gone, that really you had better 
accompany me.” 

“Do not concern yourself about me,” 
she cried tartly, with a deep flush on her 
cheek and a sparkle in her eye, and escaped 
from the room quickly. Perhaps it was 





nothing but the April weather of her 
moods, in which now every day there came 
storms and showers; perhaps the letter 
she had just read perplexed her or incensed 
her. Whatever it was, she had the day for 
second thoughts. 

“ By the Lord, this is a happy home!” 
cried Ordronnaux, stalking from the room 
himself. “These poles shall be changed 
for better or worse by spring!”’ And he 
did not return till twilight. 

When he did come home, though, the air 
was serene again. A fire of unhewn logs, 
such as, later in the season, blazed every- 
where through the house, rolled its flames 
in the great chimney-place, and diffused 
warmth across the premature chill of the 
stormy night; and Emilia sat beneath the 
lamp, as beautiful as any dream. No 
stranger gazing through the pane could 
have conjectured how hollow a simulacrum 
of a home was the charming scene. 

“ By the way,” said Ordronnaux, after a 
while, closing his book, “I neglected to 
say yesterday,—not, of course, that it mat- 
ters to me now,—but.after our guests 
arrive, it will give me pleasure if you—will 
wear He paused. Whether you are 
careless of giving offense or not, it is diffi- 
cult to command a person to wear your 
gifts that have been scorned. 

“ Oh, certainly,” said Emilia, looking up 
lightly. ‘ All my splendor is at their ser- 
vice. I should not think of anything else.” 
The graciousness of air and tone might 
have been disconcerting to Ordronnaux a 
little while ago. 

Yet Emilia could have given you no 
reason for her graciousness. Only her 
heart was something lighter than it had 
been, if her brain was bewildered. When 
she ran up into her sitting-room that morn- 
ing, she had opened the letter crumpled in 
her hand and glanced at it again, as if to 
make sure it was no fairy paper to turn into 
withered leaves—perhaps to make sure 
that any one dared so address her. It was 
a brief letter, as the eyes of the portrait 
reading over her shoulder might have 
seen : 

“T had hoped there would be no trouble 
in your lot. But I saw you walking in the 
wood, and you were weeping; I have seen 
it many times. Has sorrow so early cast 
her shadow across you? Can you not step 
into the sunshine, and let the shadow stay 
where it belongs—on me? Is sympathy 
of value to you? Can you find comfort 
in the thought that one is near you, not a 
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stranger, even though the tie is nothing 
more than a dead white rose ?” 

As Emilia read those concluding lines 
some sound made her turn her head, and 
she encountered the eyes of that portrait. 
She crushed the paper together under the 
convicting glance, without an idea why she 
did so, and hurriedly went away. But all 
day she carried the note about with her, 
and read it and re-read it; and by night- 
fall a curious exultation filled her, as she 
thought there was one person in the world 
she might call friend. Father and mother 
had sacrificed her; Alice, Louise, and her 
companions had but hastened on the sacri- 
fice; here was, perhaps, one friend whom 
she might really call her own! And as 
she sat under the lamp that evening, shel- 
tered as her face was with her fan, Ordron- 
naux or another could but have admired 
the half smile playing round the lip and 
the dreamy light in the eye. 

Did Emilia, with reflection, if not with 
instinct, resent this intrusion? Did she feel 
any outrage upon her as a wife, any insult 
as a woman? Not after that first bewilder- 
ment, the first shrinking, the first blush. 
All her wrongs she carried over to the ac- 
count of Ordronnaux; it was owing to his 
false step that she could be the recipient of 
such a letter. Should she answer it? Oh, 
no, of course not. Nor could she, by the 
way; there was no address—a punctilio 
that pleased her. Yet, after all, it was not 
unpleasant to have had it; it was not un- 
pleasant to feel a reserve of strength in that 
unknown ally. An older woman might 
have been wroth with the writer; but 





Emilia felt the secret of her discontent safe 
with one who cared to make it less, and 
valued his commiseration above her pride. 
She was extremely young; she was at vari- 
ance with everybody; she knew nothing of 
the world; she needed a friend sorely. 
She remembered but very dimly the half- 
glimpsed face of the hero who had laid the 
flower on her book—yet not a face, she was 
sure, ever to wear a stain of dishonor, the 
possibility not occurring to her, only the 
impossibility. She was not sorry when, 
two days later, there came another note, 
craving forgiveness if the first one had 
been in error, asking if she could think 
that her wonderful beauty had impelled 
him, rather than the beautiful soul behind 
it, suggesting that, if she valued the writer's 
friendship, she should wear, as she walked 
upon the terrace that day, a white rose. 

Ordronnaux happened to be in the 
greenhouse when she came in, for roses had 
long since done blossoming outside. As 
she passed him, he himself gathered a 
flower and some fragrant leaves, and hand- 
ed them to her, with a mute glance of his 
dark eyes. She hesitated, but it was the 
only white rose in the place; and as she 
took it, though it was without a word, the 
act of hypocrisy crimsoned her face. Per- 
haps the romantic consciousness of her 
new and viewless friend looking at her from 
some mysterious coign of vantage compen- 
sated Emilia. Ordronnaux turned on his 
heel, flicking off with his stick, to the gar- 
dener’s round-eyed scandal, the heads of 
a whole row of Japan lilies as he walked 
away. 


(To be concluded in the October number). 
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No winged feet has she with which to climb 
The white, far battlements of things sublime ; 
She only walks the ways 
Trodden by working days 


Hers are no dainty fingers, soft and long, 
Handmaids of art or ministers of song, 
But worn with daily toil 


And hardened by the soil. 
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She knows the story of a life which strives 

For broken portions dropped by ampler lives, . 
Of harsh degrading care 
Whose praise is only prayer. 


Can such as she be mirthful in her mood 
Or hope to be in all things understood ?— 
Her heaven a patch of sky 
Between walls bare and high. 


The weariness and weakness hedge her in 
And city streets oppress her with their din; 
Her heart is faint and sad 
When other hearts are glad. 


Her birds are caged, her voices of the night 
Falser perchance for artificial light; 

She treads no sweet soft grass 

Nor hears the rabbit pass. 


Then blame her not if she may never teach 
In common methods of accustomed speech : 
If there are notes of hers 
Other than Nature stirs. 


Think only of the crying of a soul 

Out of the depths where many billows roll, 
And reach a helping hand 
If thou dost understand. 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


Literary Style. 


WE have Dr. Johnson's authority for the state- 
ment that “whoever wishes to attain an English 
style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not 
ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the 
volumes of Addison.” There is, undoubtedly, 
much to be gained by the writer through famili- 
arity with pure models of style. The recognized 
classics of all languages, ancient and modern, assist 
in the direction and discipline of taste, for they 
yield instruction in certain common qualities, with- 
out which no style can be good, however strongly 
flavored by attractive individuality. Simplicity, 
directness, perspicacity and perspicuity form the 
basis of all good style, but a man may exhibit all 
these qualities in his literary performances without 
having any style at all. One can hardly be said 
to have a style who apprehends all things un- 
colored by imaginatioa, and aims to record and in- 
terpret them with literal exactness. Dr. Johnson 
himself did what it would have been impossible for 





Noah Webster to do—he carried style into his 
dictionary. The man who could say: “I am not 
so lost in lexicography as to forget that words are 
the daughters of earth, and that things are the sons 
of heaven,” was undoubtedly injured as a lexico- 
grapher by an imagination which made him the 
author of a style still recognized as “ Johnsonian.” 
We have not unquestioning faith in Dr. Johnson's 
prescription. A style may be corrected, chastened 
and modified in various ways by a familiarity with 
models, especially with models with which the 
writer finds himself in sympathy ; but we do not be- 
lieve that a good style was ever “attained” by 
conscious or unconscious imitation. Fish is good, 
but fishy is always bad. Nothing is more offensive 
than the coloring that a weak writer always receives 
from the last strong man he has read. Every pos- 
sessor of a positive style, provided he be a valued 
writer, produces a school of imitators, who try to do 
their little things in the way in which he does his 
large ones, and make themselves ridiculous, of 
course. A worthy style must be the fitting expres- 
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sion of worthy thought. Chesterfield calls style 
“ the dress of thoughts,” and to have dressed Chester- 
field’s thoughts in Johnson’s or Addison’s style 
would have been the most absurd masquerading. 
The same may be said of almost any other man. 
Washington Irving might have received great good, 
in his early life, by giving “his days and nights 
to the volumes of Addison,” because his was a cog- 
nate genius; but Carlyle could no more have 
clothed his thoughts in the style of Addison than he 
could have fenced or boxed in a straight-jacket. 
Style, that is not the outgrowth of a man’s indi- 
vidyality, is, of course, without significance or value 
in the expression of his thought. It is never tho- 
roughly formed until character is formed, and until 
the expression of thought has become habitual. 

No man of power can do himself a greater wrong 
than to make an attempt to acquire the style of an- 
other man, under the impression that that style 
will fit his thought. He might as well have his 
clothes made to his neighbor’s measure. There is 
not one chance in a thousand of a fit, unless it be 
a fitof disappointment or disgust. The sensitive- 
ness of language to the impulses and characteris- 
tics of the spirit that sits behind and utters it, is 
one of the marvels of the world. Its flexibility in 
shaping itself to every variety of thought and every 
form of imagination, its power to transmit an at- 
mosphere or an aroma which no analysis of word 
or expression betrays, and the ease with which it is 
made either puerile or majestic, in accordance with 
the spirit of its maker, show that style, unborn of 
the individual, is an utterly valueless attainment. 
We can imagine no good to come from “ attaining ” 
a style by studying other men, except, perhaps, to 
cover up the literary coxcombry of such writers 
as Willis, the rhythmical follies of such men as 
Poe, or the affected barbarisms of—Mr. Emerson 
knows who, because he once did the world great 
mischief by praising him. 

All direct aims at the acquisition of a style, for 
the style’s sake, are always, in some sense or an- 
other, failures. We beg the lady's pardon for men- 
tioning it, but Gail Hamilton's incisive, brusque 
and forceful style,—sometimes saucy, always clear, 
though often redundant, and strong beyond the 
average feminine quality,—has done, without any 
premeditated guilt, a great deal of harm to the 
lower grade of literary women in America, The 
weaker woman, undertaking to speak through such 
a style, is simply and insipidly pert. She lacks the 
strong common sense and the hight and breadth 
of imagination of her model, and so appears as 
ridiculous as if she were to “assist” at a New York 
party in an old dress of Queen Elizabeth or the 
soldier-clothes of Jean d’Arc. 

Some years ago Mr. Congdon wasa writer on “ The 
New York Tribune.” He reduced sarcasm, irony, 
—we had almost said blackguardism,—to a fine art. 
He could abuse a political opponent, or a social or 
literary pretender, by ingenuities of badinage so 














brilliant as to attract and delight every reader, and, 
at the same time, leave the object of his attacks 
hopelessly floundering in the public contempt. The 
efforts that have been made in the newspaper 
world from that day to this, by editorial writers and 
sensational correspondents, to repeat his per- 
formances, have been pitiful. Noone has equalled 
him, and the attempt to fight with another man’s 
weapons has drawn upon the clumsy thief of the 
old lance the punishment of public contempt which 
he sought to inflict. Mr. Headley, in the hey-dey 
of his literary career, had some sins to answer for, 
even if he were not a sufferer for the sins of others ; 
for it is almost impossible to believe that the writer 
of the exquisite “ Letters from Italy” was also the 
author of the florid and forced periods of “ Napbleon 
and His Marshals.” 

As a fair illustration of the absolute impossibility 
of one man writing in the style of another, take the 
two great poets of England now living, and let 
Browning and Tennyson undertake to acquire each 
the style of the other. It would absolutely ruin 
both. All writers who are good for anything have 
a style of their own. It can no more be transmitted 
or “attained” than the powers and qualities in 
which it had its birth ; and a man whois so strongly 
impressed, or magnetized, by the style of another, 
that he finds himself trying to work in his way, has 
his own weakness and lack of individuality de- 
monstrated to him. It follows that most of the 
criticisms of style are equally without common sense 
and common justice—so far, at least, as they are 
made with the idea that there is such a thing as a 
standard of style. There is abundant wealth of 
literary style in the world which has no character- 
istic similarity to Addison’s ; and the young writers 
who fancy that they must shape their style upon 
some approved or popular model, would do well to 
abandon the effort at once. A good style is always 
the natural offspring of a good literary mind. It is 
polished and chastened by self-criticism, and is a 
growth from the center. A style thus formed is the 
only legitimate representative of a literary man. 
No lack of heart, or brains, or culture, or marked 
and large individuality, can be hidden by adopting 
another man’s literary dress and presentment. Ifa 
man has no style of his own, he has no literary 
calling whatsoever. 


The Average Prayer-Meeting. 


THE prayer-meeting constitutes so important a 
part of the Christian social life of this country, and 
is so much a thing of the people that it is legiti- 
mately a topic for the examination and discussion 
of laymen. We approach the subject with abundant 
reverence for the time-honored estimate of its use- 
fulness, and only with a wish for the advancement 
of its efficiency as an agency for spiritual culture. 
That it is in any respect the boon that it should be, 
to the hundreds of thousands who attend upon and 
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participate in its exercises, no one pretends. That 
it is the lamest and most nearly impotent of any of 
the agencies employed by the church, in perhaps 
two cases out of every three, is evident to all. Let 
us see if we can present a fair picture of the 
average prayer-meeting. 

In a church of, say two hundred and fifty mem- 
bers, there is an average attendance of fifty per- 
sons. These are made up, so far as the men are 
concerned, of the principal church officials—the 
deacons, elders, &c. The remainder are women— 
the best women of the church, and such of their 
families as they can induce to accompany them. 
The clergyman, overworked, and discouraged by the 
small number in attendance, is there to lead. He 
gives out his hymn, prays, reads the Scriptures, and, 
with a few remarks, “ throws open the meeting” to 
the laymen for prayer or exhortation. There is a 
long period of silence. The deacons, who suspect 
that their voices have been heard too often, or that 
they may be in the way of others, remain silent. 
At last, either one of them is called upon by the 
pastor, or some poor man, under the spur of a sense 
of duty, rises and utters, as well as he can, the 
words of a prayer. Everybody sees that he is in a 
struggle, and that he is so little at home that he is 
only anxious to get through without breaking down. 
The audience is, of course, sympathetic, and, in- 
stead of being led in prayer, becomes as anxious for 
him as he is for himself. And so, with long patches 
of embarrassing and painful silence, interspersed 
with dreary platitudes of prayer and speech, un- 
refreshing and lacking spontaneity to a sad degree, 
the meeting goes on to the end, which comes when 
the chapel clock shows that an hour has been spent 
in the service. To suppose that any great good 
comes from the spending of an hour in this way, is 
to offer an insult to common sense. 

It would be instructive, if the facts could be 
ascertained, to know how many of those who attend 
the average prayer-meeting do so because they truly 
delight in it, how many because they wish to stand 
by and encourage their pastor, and how many be- 
cause they think it is, or may be, their duty. It 
would also be instructive, if the facts could be as- 
cértained, to know how many men are kept away by 
the fear of being called upon to engage actively in 
the exercises, and how many remain at home be- 
cause they have learned by experience that the 
average prayer meeting is a dreary place to weary 
men—one which bores without benefiting them. 
We fear that, if the facts were known as they re- 
late to these two points, the average prayer-meeting 
would find itself in very sorry standing. When 
men go toa religious meeting, of any sort, they go to 
be reinforced, or refreshed, or instructed. How 
much of any one of these objects can be realized in 
such a meeting as we have described? How much 
of the still higher object of spontaneous, joyous 
worship can be secured, by listening to the painful 
blundering of some pious and conscientious layman ? 





Is it not the truth that the average prayer-meeting 
is a sad mockery of both God and man? 

Can it be possible that the Almighty Father of uy 
all is pleased with an offering so little spontaneous, 
so far from joyous, so painful in its exercises, and 
so unprofitable in its counsels as this? If, once a 
week, a whole church would come together joy- 
fully, and sing their songs, and pray their prayers, 
and speak their thoughts, and commune with one 
another on the great topic which absorbs them, that 
would be a meeting worth having. But how would 
such a meeting compare with the dead drag of the 
average prayer-meeting? It would compare as life 
compares with death, as beauty with deformity. So 
utterly valueless, to all human apprehension, are the 
prayer-meetings carried on by some churches, that 
it may well be questioned whether they are not 
rather a detriment than an advantage, a harm rather 
than a help, to the regular work of the pastors, and 
the spiritual prosperity of those whom they lead 
and teach. 

There is something to be sgid for the layman in 
this connection, which will leave his piety unim- 
pugned. In the first place he labors at an absorbing 
employment. He goes to the meeting utterly 
weary, and without the slightest preparation of 
heart or brain for any active participation in its 
exercises. He needs help, and does not feel 
capable of offering any. He is empty of his vitality, 
and’ needs to be refreshed, and diverted from the 
currents of thought in which his trade or profession 
holds him. Again, as a rule, he is unused to public 
speech of any sort. It is impossible for him to lose 
the consciousness that he is speaking ; and, becoming 
critical upon himself, his spontaneity, and all the 
good that comes of it, are lost. He sinks to his 
seat at last, humbled into the dust in the conviction 
that he has been engaged in a performance, in re- 
gard to whose success or failure he feels either 
gratification or mortified pride. It does him no 
good, and what is thus fruitless to him is, by force 
of its nature, fruitless of good to others. 

Shall the prayer-meeting be dropped when it 
ceases hopelessly to be the vivifying, spontaneous 
agency of worship and communion that it ought to 
be? Can any change be made in its methods that 
will work a reformation? Can it be modified so 
as to avoid the evils we have indicated? These 
are questions that we cannot answer, but it is not 
hard to see that a meeting conducted entirely by 
the pastor is a thousand times better than a poor 
prayer-meeting, and that, if a prayer-meeting must 
be had, it is better to conduct it-after some litur- 
gical form than to trust to the blind and blinding 
leadings of ignorant and half distracted men. Spon- 
taneous lay prayers in public are very nice in theory, 
but in practice, in the main, they are apples that 
break into ashes on the tongue. The opinion 
seems reasonable to us that any pastor, or body of 
pastors, who will present to the American churches 
a liturgy for social use, so genial, so hearty, so full 
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of the detail of common wants, and so appreciative 
of the aspirations of the people, as to be the best 
possible expression of social worship and common 
petitions, will do more to lift the average prayer 
meeting out of decrepitude, not to say disgrace, 
than can be done by any other means. If non- 
Episcopal Protestants wish to learn why it is that 
the Episcopal Church makes converts with such 
comparative ease, they need not go outside adh our 
suggestion for their information. 


American Incivility. / 


THERE is, most undoubtedly, something in the 
political equality established by American institu- 
tions which interferes with the development of 
civility among those who occupy what are denomi- 
nated the lower walks of life. It is hard to see why 
this should be so. One would naturally suppose 
that political equality would breed reciprocal re- 
spect among all classes and individuals, no less than 
self-respect. Certainly there could hardly be a 
better basis of good manners than self-respect and 
respect for others ; yet, with everything in our in- 
stitutions to develop these, together with a respect 
for woman which is entertained in no other country 
with which we are acquainted, it is not to be denied 
that among the workers of the nation politeness is 
little known and less practiced. A man who steps 
into Washington Market, with a good coat on, look- 
ing for his dinner, will receive the utmost politeness 
of which the stall-keeper is capable, and this will 
consist in calling him “ boss” —a boorish concession 
to civility for the sake of trade. The courteous 
greeting, the “Sir,” and the “ Madam,” the civil 
answer, the thousand indescribable deferences and 
attentions, equally without servility or arrogance, 
which reveal good manners, are wanting. 

It all comes, we suppose, of the fear of those who 
find themselves engaged in humble employments, 
that they shall virtually concede that somebody 
somewhere is better than themselves, It is singular 
that they should voluntarily take a course that 
proves the fact that they are so unwilling to admit 
to themselves and others. The man who undertakes 
to prove that he is as good as a gentleman, by be- 
having like a boor, volunteers a decision against 
himself ; while he who treats all men politely builds 
for himself a position which secures the respect of 
all whose conduct is not condemned by his own. 
The American is a kinder man than the French- 
man, and bettered-natured than the Englishman, 
but the humble American is less polite than either. 
One of the charms of Paris to the traveling Ameri- 
can grows out of the fact that it is one of the first 
places he visits, and that then, for the first time in 
his life, he comes into contact with a class of hum- 
ble people who have thoroughly good manners. He 
is not called “boss,” or“hoss.” He is himself put 
upon his good behavior, by the thoroughly courteous 
treatment he receives among railway officials, 











shop-keepers, waiters at café and hotel, cab-drivers, 
&c. The “bien! Monsieur,” and “ bien ! Madame,” 
which responds to one’s requests in Paris, is cer- 

tainly very sweet and satisfactory after: “all right, 

boss ; you can bet on’t.” 

Where the cure for our National trouble is com- 
ing from, it is hard to tell. There was a time, fifty 
years ago, when there was a degree of reverence in 
American children, and at least a show of good 
manners, Great respect to those of superior age 
and culture was then inculcated, and at least formal 
courtesy exacted. Those of country breeding who 
are old enough remember the strings of school 
children at the road side, who arrayed themselves 
for the formal exhibitions of courtesy to the pas- 
senger. Certainly all this training is done with, 
and such a sight as this we presume has not been 
witnessed in America within twenty-five years. Even 
the men and women—fathers, mothers, and teachers 
of fifty years ago, had receded from the courteous 
habits of previous generations. In the old colonial, 
and even later days, great respect was paid to dig- 
nities. The clergyman was reverenced because he 
was a clergyman, and occupied the supreme posi- 
tion of teacher of the people. He was reverenced 
not only because of his holy calling, but because he 
was ascholar. All this has gone by. The clergy- 
man, if he is a good fellow, is very much liked 
and petted, but the old reverence for him, and uni- 
versal courtesy toward him, are unknown. 

Are the people any better for all this change? 
We think not, and we do not doubt that the change 
itself has much to do with the habits of incivility 
of which we- complain. Men must have some 
principle of reverence in them, as a basis of 
good manners, and this principle of reverence in the 
modern American child has very little development. 
He comes forward early, and the first thing he does 
in multitudes of instances is to lose his respect for 
his parents. Indeed, courtesy toward parents is in 
no way exacted. Poor men and women try to give 
their children better chances than they had them- 
selves, and the children grow up with contempt for 
those whose sacrifices have raised them to a higher 
plane of culture. They call the teacher “Old 
Snooks,” or “ Old Bumble,” or whatever his name- 
may happen to be. It is not unjust to declare that 
there is in Amcrica to-day no attempt, distinctly 
and definitely made, to cultivate a spirit of rever- 
ence in children. 

We acknowledge that we have no faith in any 
attempt to reform the manners of the adult popula- 
tion of the country. Our efforts to make sober men 
out of drunkards, and total-abstinence men out of 
moderate drinkers, are failures. Our temperance 
armies are to be made entirely out of children. We 
can raise more Christians by juvenile Christian cul- 
ture, than by adult conversion, a thousand to one. 
So it will be in this matter of National politeness. 
The parents and teachers of the country can give 
us a polite people, and this by the cultivation of the 
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principle of reverence not only, but by instruction 
in all the forms of polite address. With a num- 
ber of things greatly needed to-day in home cul- 
ture and school study, this matter of training in 
good manners is not the least. Indeed we are in- 
clined to think it is of paramount importance. It 
should become a matter of text books at once. A 
thorough gentleman or lady, who has brains enough 
to comprehend principles, while proficient in prac- 
tice, could hardly do a better service to the country 
than by preparing a book for parents and teachers, 





as at once a guide to them and to those who are 
under them. Children must be trained to polite- 
ness, or they will never be polite. They must drink 
politeness in with their mother’s milk ; it must be 
exacted in the family and neighborhood relations, 
and boys and girls must grow up gentlemen and 
ladies in their deportment, or our nation can never 
be a thoroughly polite one—polite in soul as well 
as in ceremony, and kind in manner as well as kind 
in heart. 


—_—_——- 


THE OLD 


IT was fine, that definite doing of the old time— 
the fight hand to hand ; clash of steel into steel ; 
broadsword and helmet; absolute physical attack 
and defense ; true knight and true lady; the best 
man to win, and the most beautiful woman ; the 
real, sore-footed pilgrimage; customs kept naively, 
not with smiling self-consciousness. As to customs, 
there are hardly any left to usnow. Thank the dear 
Mother Church for still keeping for us a few, at least, 
with serious face. But outside of the church, in house 
and home, how many? Little enough cherishing, 
now-a-days, of sweet superstitions ; little enough of 
signs and seasons, especially in this new world with 
its crossing of nationalities, and following loss of 
direct traditions—Scotch saint and Dutch on the 
hearth-stone actually slaying each otherthere. The 
throwing of an old shoe after a pair new-wedded— 
that is one of the oftenest done, most simply and 
heartily done, of all the old simplicities and hearti- 
nesses. Who cares now for comet or salt-spilling ? 

This kind of thought and talk we hear often 
enough. And, also, the other talk of the modern 
knight-errantry, of the heroism of to-day, the ro- 
mance, and the like. Yet we may consider, not 
tritely, this phase of it. The present, is it not always 
commonplace? The heroic, the romantic even, 
must it not be at least five minutes ahead, or an 
hour behind you? Is it not chiefly many days, 
many years behind,-——iar away where it cannot be 
handled, seen dimly through the wreathing mists ? 
All times are modern. There was one Will Shake- 
speare, maker of love-sonnets some three hundred 
years ago, who called his verse modern—not then 
meaning, I suppose, what we now mean when we 
declare that those same sonnets of his are, and will 
be for ever modern; humanly fresh and sweet as 
if dropped yesterday into a New York letter-box. 
Your knight in armor—sometimes the armor weigh- 
ed very heavily ; he, too, had that dog of the com- 
monplace at his heels. His knight-errantry was 
not always so fresh and fine to him as you imagine. 
I think he was dreadfully bored now and then. 
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It is true what they say of the chance now-a- 
days to be hero—king—priest—poet. (Ah, but the 
poet, he needs no telling in any age.) Yes, even 
now with your preambles and resolutions, cable- 
grams, Darwins, Tyndalls, parlor-cars, shoddy, no 
architecture, reform-societies, parlor-skates, iron 
tree-stumps and back-logs, bad drawing, local 
items, compromises, fashionable-sermon preach- 
ing, no-hell preaching, milk-and-water-apologetic 
preaching—yes, even in these days, as in all others, 
opportunity is the one gift of God of which, I think, 
every man may be sure. 

There is plenty of chance; let no wight bewail 
himself. But this is what I wanted to say, that the 
very routine and humdrum of the times gives a spice 
of freshness to any piece of out-of-the-way, out-of- 
door enterprise. The zest of the regular is not to 
be compared with the zest of the volunteer. Do 
you remember that night in the trenches before 
Harrisburgh, comrade of “ The Emergency,”—how 
well we plied the heroic spade? Do you remember 
how lurid and warlike the scene—glare of torch- 
light on the steep, dank sides, on silent, resolute 
men and officers, up against the sky? Do you re- 
member how the imminence of battle thrilled heart 
and nerve; do you remember posing in an easy, 
indifferent, attitude ; as one should say,—‘ ah, but 
this is nothing to our night at Waterloo!" Do you 
remember, comrade mine, how you sallied forth 
from the virgin fort, and moved down the valley. 
and discovered—the enemy in ambush? No! but 
that you were not expected to keep parade step, and 
to dress by the right on a twenty-mile march upon 
the heels of the invaders, which so cheerfully and 
superfluously you would have done, in the bloom 
of your patriotism and your innocent appetite for 
whatever was martial! Do you remember that list- 
less halt by the wayside ?—the courier dashing up 
the road with his splendid summons? Do you re- 
member that excruciating ride into Carlisle, when 
your hands and legs were occupied in active and 
ingenious efforts to encourage an occasional bodily 
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contact with the seat, and your harrassed, yet philo- 
sophic soul was busy with the problem of caissons, 
and gun-carriages without springs—w/y should 
caissons be built without springs ; what zs the mili- 
tary necessity of building caissons without springs ! 
Js there no great military authority at hand, beside 
Capt. Landis, who can explain the conditions which 
require that not a single caisson on earth shall 
be supplied, no matter how parsimoniously, with 
springs! That, indeed, was one of those moments 
when the illusions of life are rudely, though but 
temporarily, dispelled ; when, for instance, the time- 
honored institution of war is presented to the mind 
in its most painfully illogical aspect. 

But—Welcome to the brave! The defenders of 
our husbands and children shall have a cold colla- 
tion in the market-place ! Instead of glistening bay- 
onets and threatening cannon, behold the smiling 
face of woman ! Now for the first time you know the 
reward of valor, and the taste of raw onions. Sud- 
denly a cry rings through the air; curdles your 
blood ; makes your heart stand still, and a taste of 
copper leap toyour palate. “ The Rebels are coming 
up that street! To arms, to arms!” Your gun is 
wheeled into place—frightened women and children 
stream by and hurryfrom the square ; you see a flash, 
and then with a strange, rushing slowness, a “ rebel” 
bombshell comes whining up the street, bursts, 
smashes the street lamp above your head and sends 
the glass flying in a thousand tinkling fragments. 

I do not care to remind you of all that followed. 
You remember it well enough—the horror and 
misery and blood and ruin ; your own shrinking 
and cowardice ; your own little flurries of daring ; 
the comradeship of it; the constant novelty; the 
eternity of it; the dull gnawing night-mare ; yes, 
and the romance: the steeple near, pulsing with 
the flashes of the enemy's cannon ; the red flush 
that creeps up the spire as the flames of the burning 
barracks, on the edge of the town, flare higher and 
higher in the summer night. It was child’s play, I 
suppose, compared with what they were doing at 
Gettysburgh about that time; and yet it was no 
child’s play to you and me, my Battery friend, that 
night of —63. " 


You get a good idea of the romantic and heroic 
in modern life from such stories as “ Cinnabar 
City” and “Philip’s Friend Kate.” This man 
McKay knows how to write realistically without 
affectation. How many of the story-writers can 
make you so possessed with the idea that these are 
actual occurrences ; veritable Colyers and Ridleys ; 
men of affairs like you and me, with a vast deal of 
reticent romance about them. 


I WONDER how they make stories. I should like 
to do that better than most things but it is as 
mysterious as the way some people have of expressing 
their sentiments in eight lines that rhyme after a 
certain fashion, and then six lines that rhyme after 


together, and seeing that the whole is in strict ac- 
cordance with Leigh Hunt's twelve rules of the 
sonnet. 

I come across landscape and scenery enough for 
any number of stories—fields, woods, sea-shores, 
houses enough and to spare. 

There is “The House of Blazes” nestling in 
yonder valley, the setting sun making a mimic con- 
flagration in its windows, and its very name inviting 
the Genius of Romance. There is “The Old 
Rough-Cast ;” I have been saving that up so long 
for fictitious purposes that it has at last burgeoned 
out into common-place clapboards and yellow paint 
it is the “Old Rough-Cast” still however, and shall 
be for ever. And there is the “ Lake-House” with 
its mysterious underground passage and its real 
ghost, however much you may shake your head ; 
and there is “ Spring-Hill” with*its lane, and but- 
tonwoods, meadows and lovers’ walk, and its fine 
traditions of the old days. 

When I was at Oakville week before last my old 
boy chum took me over the grand place of the 
town. It was deserted and dreary enough then ; 
but it had been a grand place indeed. He seemed 
himself to care most for a walk, not far from the 
house, heavily shadowed by lilac bushes,—it was 
one long arbor,—for this he cared most, and for a 
little eyrie that had been built over the spring in 
the oak-grove. He was a single man. He was a 
hard-working man of business ; his hair was gray. 
I made a note for one of my stories, 

And I have an abundance of incidents, of all 
sorts ; tragic; comic; the humorous on the verge 
of the pathetic; the pathetic on the verge of the 
humorous. I have, in my note-book, about thirty 
things that I know to have happened, and that 
sound as if they had come straight out of a story. 
The trouble is to get them back where they belong 

And as for character, one often wishes there was 
not so much of it. I picked up a group this morn- 
ing. It was some time before I discovered that it 
was a wedding journey. There were three couples 
of them, and for three hours they sat with their backs 
to some of the most magnificent scenery in the 
world, and ate cheese, biscuit, and a yellow cake 
with raisins, and drank some cheap kind of sherry. 
The leading spirit was a man with an uncultivated 
laugh, but with a keen sense of humor, as was evi- 
dent from his playful way of knocking a biscuit 
from the hand of the bridegroom and offering an 
empty bottle to the bride. The most interesting 
member of the group was the youngest gentleman 
of the three. He had evidently been refused by his 
cousin, the bride, and the rest of the party were 
making vain efforts to console him. He listened to 
their mirth as the Sphinx may listen to the centu- 
ries-old jokes of the camel-drivers. He always re- 
fused sherry three times when offered to him ; and 
always took it on the fourth presentation. 

Single figures also are obtained without difficulty, 





another certain fashion, putting octave and sestette 
VoL. VIII.—40 


and it is always left to a writer to do what another 
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artist will do when he is hard up for a model— 
paint himself. “Cheap and verra improving,” as 
canny Scotch Wilkie said when he was caught at it. 

I never did invent a plot, but I think I could do 
it in the course of time. 


The perplexity is, how to get together scene, in- 
cident, character and plot in one story! If it had 


not been done, I should say it could not be done 
In fact I don’t think it is done, very often. 


HOME AND SOCIETY. 


Breakfast, Socially Considered. 


BREAKFAST, according to the usual American 
idea, is a hurried half-way place of entertainment 
between bed and’ business : a mere halt for supplies 
before taking the road; a glimpse at the new day 
through the medium of a grumpish dressing-gown, 
buck-wheat cakes, and a damp newspaper—a whis- 
pered colloquy with the cook going on at one end 
of the table, and the children scuffling off to school 
from the other. It was our neighbors in Boston, 
we believe, who first gave us the hint of its zsthetic 
and hospitable capabilities. The late dinners of 
city life long ago thrust from us the possibility of 
keeping up the old-fashioned pleasant meal of “ tea,” 
about which the whole family, and its one or two 
favorite guests, were wont to gather. It was a 
lucky thought in somebody to transfer its charm 
and uses back to breakfast, the early morning hours 
being, for most business men, the real leisure of the 
day. 

Dinner is always more or less a matter of state 
and preparation, to which we carry all the bur- 
den of anxiety rolled up since morning; our very 
jokes are feverish and eager; but at breakfast we 
stand at ease in mind and body. The house is 
clean and freshly dressed. Joe and Bob have not 
yet begun to squabble; the coffee sends a hungry 
whiff through the bright frosty air; the fresh dew, 
in a word, sparkles for us, not only on the glass of 
red roses on the table, but on all the world outside ; 
what better time is there to call our friend into the 
house that we may together “ give the sun good- 
morrow?” Invitations to breakfast are almost as 
common as to dinner latterly in the cities ; but there 
is a difference between them, as everybody knows. 
You do not ask a man to breakfast with whom you 
have to wear any sort of defensive armor; he is 
coming into your friendship by a short cut. There 
is no such intimate hob-nobbing as that over a cup 
of coffee, and a first cigar. He sees your wife in 
her pretty muslin wrapper, and the baby is brought 
in to be kissed, fresh from its bath. There will 
always hereafter be a subtile home flavor in his re- 
membrance of you. You can never again be to him 
nothing but a bull or a bear. There are nice dis 
tinctions in the hospitalities of city life which have 





not penetrated to provincial society. In town 
where money can command any luxury for the table 
at a moment’s notice, and where Johns and John- 
son have the same amount of money, these worthies, 
when they would regale each other, must have re- 
course to some other attraction than victuals and 
cookery. Art, music, culture of every kind, are taxed 
to their utmost limits to offer an entertainment of 
thought, of brain as well as body, in the universal, 
rapid, touch-and-go habit of town hospitality. Un- 
fortunately, out of the cities, we Americans are too 
apt to cherish the old English creed, that hospitality 
is purely an affair of the stomach. In farm neigh- 
borhoods and villages the man of note must be a 
“good provider,” and his wife a notable house- 
keeper, with cellars packed with potatoes and 
bacon, and pantries stored with jellies and pickles 
to support their social claims. Who has ever as- 
sisted at the preparation of a New England Thanks- 
giving, a tea party in Pennsylvania, or a dinner at 
the West, and does not remember the weariness of 
brain and agonies of muscle, out of which the 
baked meats, the cakes, the ice-creams, many color- 
ed, were evolved ? If, unluckily, the would-be host 
or hostess has lately “gone east,” and dined with 
Johns or Johnson, they are sure to attempt an imi- 
tation of what impressed them as “city style,” and 
end in a vulgarized reproduction of that vulgar 
thing—outside show. We have known deli- 
cate fair young brides devote their last weeks 
of maidenhood to baking enormous masses of 
cake, and covering them with icing in order to 
have “amore fashionable spread ” than their neigh- 
bors. 

And we remember one gently-bred and cultured 
woman who spent two days in a hot cellar trying 
to reproduce some spun-sugar abomination, in 
imitation of the master-piece of a city confectioner, 
while flowers of priceless beauty were blooming 
all around her ready to decorate her table ; and 
after that to drill the man of all work into some 
similitude of a trained footman! What can be done 
to open the eyes of such awoman? Ordinary sense 
and tact ought to teach her that cookery and serving, 
like a woman’s dress, are only perfect when there 
is nothing about them to be remembered. It needs, 
perhaps, wider intercourse with the world to show 
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her that true hospitality includes the giving to our 
friend a glimpse of our home life, of our real selves, 
some drops of whatever best cordial knowledge, or 
art, or life has brought to us, as well as the choicest 
dish out of our kitchen. 


Killing Time. 


PEOPLE are incessantly talking of killing time, 
unmindful that it is time that killsthem. Everything 
but actual, practical work they regard as a means 
to that irrational, and, in truth, impossible end. 
They read, not for instruction, not for interest, not 
for enjoyment even ; but, as they say, simply to kill 
time. Without exercising discretion or taste in 
what they read, they take anything that is near at 
hand provided they feel confident that its perusal 
will require no mental effort ; will preserve them 
from the need of reflection. There are a great 
many books of this sort—the more’s the pity !—so 
many, indeed, that it is harder to miss than to hit 
them. But there is neither reason nor excuse for 
making their acquaintance, unless you are literally 
suffering for some occupation, and think any occupa- 
tion better than none. There is neither virtue nor 
advantage in reading unless your mind be stimu- 
lated by what you read, and your memory retain, 
at least a part, of it. To read a worthless book is 
worse than wasting time ; since wasting time is ne- 
gative, and such reading may be positive harm. 

The ertor of these would-be time-killers is, in 
their thinking, that works of any solidity, scholar- 
ship or reputation are either a tax on the under- 
standing, or extremely wearisome. They seem to 
forget that many of the best books, best in every 
sense, are the most interesting ; that, if they once 
fairly began these, a new and higher pleasure would 
be opened to them, and they would leave off 
with ten times as much reluctance as they had be- 
gun. 
If they doubt this, let them try the experiment, and 
be convinced. They will be certain to find such a 
difference between good books and poor books that 
their appreciation of the former will entirely cure 
them of their liking for the latter. 

Even if killing time be the sole object, it is just 
as easy to kill time to advantage as to disadvantage ; 
and, after a certain experience with able authors, 
be they philosophers, historians, poets or novelists, 
they will come to value time as altogether too pre- 
cious to be wasted. Nothing is more tedious than 
a book whose only purpose in being was to get 
itself printed. 


Table Customs. 


WHILE certain forms of table etiquette may seem 
altogether conventional, even fantastic, the forms 
usually observed are founded on good sense, and 
adapted to general convenience. Table etiquette is 
not, as is often alleged, merely a matter of fashion, 
althoagh some things that were in vogue, a genera- 





tion or two ago, are no longer deemed polite. The 
reason is that manners and table furniture have 
undergone so many changes ; have really so much 
improved, as to require a mutual readjustment. 
For example, everybody was accustomed, twenty or 
thirty years since, to use the knife to carry food to 
the mouth, because the fork of the day was not 
adapted to the purpose. Since the introduction of 
the four-tined silver fork, it has so entirely sup- 
planted the knife that the usage of the latter, in that 
way, is not only superfluous, but is regarded as a 
vulgarism. 

Another example is the discontinuance of the 
custom of turning tea or coffee from the cup into the 
saucer. Although small plates were frequently em- 
ployed to set the cup in, they were not at all in 
general use ; and even when they were used, the tea 
or coffee was likely to be spilled upon the cloth. 

The habit, likewise, of putting one’s knife into 
the butter arose from the fact that the butter-knife 
proper had not then been thought of. Such customs 
as these, once necessitated by circumstances, are 
now obviously inappropriate. 

Certain habits, however, are regulated by good 
taste and delicacy of feeling, and the failure to 
adopt them argues a lack of fine perception or 
social insight. . One of these is eating or drinking 
audibly. No sensitive person can hear any one 
taking his soup, coffee, or other liquid, without posi- 
tive annoyance. Yet, those who would be very un- 
willing to consider themselves ill-bred are con- 
stantly guilty of such breach of politeness. The 
defect is that they are not so sensitive as those with 
whom they come in contact. They would not be 
disturbed by the offense; they never imagine, 
therefore, that any one else can be. It is for them 
that rules of etiquette are particularly designed. 
Were their instinct correct, they would not need 
the rule, which, from the absence of instinct, ap- 
pears to them irrational, purely arbitrary. 

To rest one’s elbow on the table is more than a 
transgression of courtesy, it is an absolute incon- 
venience to one’s neighbors, All awkwardness of 
position, such as sitting too far back from, or lean- 
ing over the table, are reckoned as rudenesses, be- 
cause they put others ill at ease through fear of 
such accidents as are liable to happen from any un- 
couthness, 

Biting bread or cake, instead of cutting or break- 
ing it into mouthfuls, is unpleasant, since it offends 
our sense of form or fitness. 

These and kindred matters are trifles ; but social 
life is so largely composed of trifles that to disre- 
gard them wholly is a serious affront. We can 
hardly realize to what extent our satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction is made up of things in themselves in- 
significant, until their observance or non-observance 
is brought directly home to us. 


“ Excuse my Glove!" 


CERTAIN kinds of mistaken politeness, sincere as 
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they are, are absurd enough to be grotesque. A 
common mistake of this sort, with some persons, 
even in large cities, is to say, “ Excuse my glove,” 
when they offer their hand toa casual acquaintance, 
or on introduction to a stranger. It might be in- 
ferred from this remark that the wearing of gloves 
is either extremely rare in a civilized community, 
or that the wearer wishes to advertise the extraor- 
dinary fact that he has gloves. All he really de- 
sires is to appear polite; never suspecting for a 
moment that he is simply ridiculous. 

If you offer to shake hands with any one ina 
place where it is customary to wear gloves, you cer- 
tainly need no excuse for compliance with the habit. 
You might, with equal reason, on receiving a visitor 
at your house, apologize to him for not removing 
your coat before bidding him welcome. 

The superfluous phrase probably had its origin in 
the days when gloves were clumsy, and used more 
for protection than as an essential of dress. Then 
the naked hand was thought to be an evidence of 
good will and cordiality. Since gloves have been 
universally adopted, the idea of asking pardon for 
wearing them is an anachronism as well as an im- 
propriety. 

Gloves are now made to fit exactly, so that, were 
it courtesy to take them off on encountering one’s 
friends or acquaintances, an amount of time and 
trouble would be required which would inevitably 
render a social greeting at once a comical exhibition, 
and a bore. 


The Bath. 


THE world will-never agree about hygienic theo- 
ries. But what is actually beneficial or injurious 
to health, experience ought to teach readily. The 
virtue of frequent bathing, one might think, would 
be universally admitted. Nevertheless, there are 
ultra-conservatives who earnestly believe it detri- 
mental, They believe this, too, without testing it. 

It may be safely asserted that all persons of sound 
constitution and unimpaired health are greatly 
benefited by daily baths. Whether these should be 
warm or cold they themselves can best determine. 
Those who do not feel a speedy reaction from a cold 
bath, after a vigorous rubbing, or who do not feel 
better for it, should substitute warm or tepid water 
for cold. They may imagine, at first, that it does 
them no good ; but, after a while, they will discover 
their mistake by a higher condition of physical feel- 
ing, and an augmented glow of spirits. 

Almost without exception, the most robust per- 
sons are the most frequent and regular bathers. 
Those who have formed the habit could not be in- 
duced to give it up on any account ; for they know 
that, if they did, they would suffer from it in various 
ways. They will tell you that they are not them- 
selves until they have taken their daily bath ; that 
it not only keeps their pores open, and their cir- 
culation perfect, but their mind clear, and their dis- 
position buoyant. They are strangers to moodiness 





and megrims, and, being agreeable to themselves, 
are generally agreeable to others. 

Daily baths are of particular service to persons 
of sedentary habit, since the bath, to a certain ex- 
tent, takes the place and fulfills the purposes of 
exercise. A copious cause of disease is a want of 
proper excretion, which is always materially assisted 
by the bath. 

Invalids are prone to think they cannot bear 
baths atall, or, at least, only at long intervals. They 
require them far more than healthy persons do; 
indeed they cannot dispense with them without 
serious injury. A cold bath may be too much of 
a shock ; but a warm bath frequently, if not daily 
administered, will help them incalculably. Only 
by bathing can they hope to free themselves from 
the steadily accumulating impurities that any de- 
ranged condition invariably engenders. They may 
recover deprived of the bath ; though they are not 
likely to recover so quickly. 


Answering Letters. 


THE most satisfactory correspondence between 
friends is that which is prompted and carried on 
by inclination, and not from any sense of duty. 
When we receive a private letter from one whom 
we esteem and cherish, what emotions, sympathies 
and affections it excites. Our heart and our mind 
respond as we run over the welcome lines. Every 
question suggests an answer, every sentence evokes 
a spontaneous reply. Our actively enlisted brain 
has prepared, without effort, whatever we wish to 
say. It is ready and anxious to dictate to the hand, 
and if its dictation be not followed at or about that 
time, the force of the inspiration will be dulled if, 
indeed, we are not bereft of it entirely. The longer 
the answer is delayed, the more difficult and un- 
satisfactory it becomes. All the fresh, fine things 
we were ready to say evaporate ; what would have 
been a warm delight becomes a frigid duty. The 
letter reflects our mood ; is stiff, awkward, forced— 
not at all what we had hoped, and wanted to put 
on paper. 

Private correspondence of the right kind is little 
more than recorded conversation. To place great 
gaps between letters and their answers is like put- 
ting questions to a friend one day, and waiting until 
the next day, or the next week for his replies. A 
hundred things are likely to interfere with answer- 
ing letters; but the thing that interferes most is 
our own procrastination. If we make it a rule 
to attend to them at the earliest leisure moment, 
we shall soon find few missives rebuking us for 
silence, and we shall feel that our correspondence 
has grown to be what it always should be—a spon- 
taneous, pleasant, entirely cordial interchange of 
friendship. 


Frightening Children. 


THE greatest difficulty in the way of properly 
rearing children is that their elders forget that 
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they were ever children themselves. Parents, with 
all their love and tenderness, are often so unmind- 
ful of the extreme sensibility of their offspring, that 
they think to amuse by frightening them. This is 
like tickling them with a needle ; it is all pain and 
no pleasure. Because a fright is intended to be a 
joke, it is no reason that it is so understood, espe- 
cially by the little folks, who are altogether literal- 
ists. 

Nothing can be worse for a child than to frighten 
it. The effect of the scare it is slow to recover 
from: it remains sometimes until maturity, as is 
shown by many instances of morbid sensitiveness 
and excessive nervousness. 

Not unfrequently, fear is employed as a means 
of discipline. Children are controlled by being 
made to believe that something terrible will hap- 
pento them; are punished by being shut up in 
dark rooms, or by being put in places they stand in 
dread of. No one, without vivid memory of his 
own childhood, can comprehend how entirely cruel 
such things are. We have often heard grown per- 
sons tell of the suffering they have endured, as 
children, under like circumstances, and recount the 
irreparable injury which they are sure they then 
received. No parent, no nurse, capable of alarm- 
ing the young, is fitted for her position. Children, 
as near as possible, should be trained not to know 
the sense of fear, which, above everything else, is to 
be feared, in their education both early and late. 





Marking Books. 


SOME persons are so fond of marking books, and 
of reading marked books, that they never imagine 
others can think or feel differently. Consequently 
these markers treat every volume which they get 
into their handsas if it were their own ; emphasizing 
this sentence or that passage by bars and lines, with 
a degree of freedom that may be particularly un- 
pleasant to those who come after them. There 
are fastidious folk, among them those of the nicest 
culture, who attach something like sacredness to a 
favorite author, and who resent the slightest 
marring of the pages as though it were a personal 
indignity to themselves. Their feelings may be 
fancied when the author they have cherished 
with such care and tidiness, is returned to them 
maimed and mangled with endless pencil strokes, 
perchance with comments of censure or approv- 
al. 

Even books borrowed from public libraries enjoy 
no immunity from these irrepressible markers, who, 
by indulgence of their egotism, for it is nothing else, 
spoil the pleasure of persons more sensitive and 
modest thanthey. The worst of the habit is that it 
is practiced without reflection. Those who have it 
rarely, if ever, reflect that it isa mild form of social 
barbarism, because it invades the delicacy of the 
individual, which every person of feeling and cul- 





ture naturally holds sacred. 


_———s 
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The Life of Christ. 


ALMOST unannounced, and certainly without any 
parade of advertisement, Messrs. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., have given to American readers a work which, 
in some ways, takes at once the highest rank in 
modern Christology. No department of religi- 
ous literature has, in our day, shown such various 
activity as that of which the human history of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is the subject matter. To friends 
and foes alike this theme is the one on which the 
utmost skill of criticism, the utmost laboriousness 
of research, the utmost ability of statement, is to be 
expended. Strauss, Renan, and their followers of 
various degree, have their own “ Lives of Christ,” in 
which their peculiarities of religious or irreligious 
thought receive authoritative expression. And on 
the other hand, there is scarcely an orthodox preach- 
er of great reputation, or an orthodox theologian of 
eminent station, who has not, at some time, thought 
of undertaking, from his own point of view, and as 





the vehicle of his own best conviction and opinion, 


a similar work. How successful, too, this kind of 
literature must be is evident from the fact that pub- 
lishers seem to be, all the while, on the look-out 
for authors of the best sort whom they may set at 
just this work. 

The volumes before us seem to have been origi- 
nated in this way by a suggestion from the English 
publishers. “They applied originally,” we are 
frankly told in the Preface, “ to an eminent theolo- 
gian, who accepted the proposal, but whose eleva- 
tion to the episcopate prevented him from carrying 
it out.” Of course we can only conjecture as to the 
eminent theologian to whom reference is made ; but 
there will be few among the readers of this most ad- 
mirable book who will in the least regret his timely 
promotion, by which the work fell fortunately into 
the hands of Dr. Farrar. 

It is impossible for us to give a detailed examina- 
tion of the two volumes before us, but, perhaps, we 
may give the best general characterization of it 
when we say that it is at once popular and learned, 
at once devout and broad. It is a book for the 
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people in the best possible sense ; and so its style 
is simple and easy and attractive to an extraordinary 
degree. For the most part it is narrative and histor- 
ical ; and it has this very important excellence, that 
each word is picturesque and effective, suggesting 
some detail which is essential to the completeness of 
the story, but whi¢h would embarrass the recital of 
it, if it were drawrj out at length. From first to last, 
the human interest of that mortal life which began 
at Bethlehem, is continuously and impressively ex- 
hibited—and that without a strain of effort or the 
least unnaturalness of emphasis. The detailed and 
fragmentary materials, which the Evangelists have 
furnished, are illustrated, explained, confirmed by all 
that modern scholarship and research can command, 
and aré woven with seeming artlessness, but with con- 
summate art, in a continuous narrative, in which the 
divine tone of the Gospel text is never lost, fior the 
divine color of the sacred picture ever faded, With 
a careful study of proportion and of order, both of 
time and of importance, we have the story of the 
childhood and manhood of the Lord Jesus told 
us about as fully and completely as we can expect 
ever to have it told. The arrangement of the book 
in chapters, of which some one conspicuous incident 
is the center, or some distinct period the substance, 
—chapters so brief as to be easily manageable, and 
so single in their contents that each one bears 
its own impression of unity and completeness,—is 
especially to be commended. The length and 
structure of the chapters may seem, at first, to be an 
unimportant thing ; but it is, in part, the careful ob- 
servance of such apparently unimportant things that 
makes the book fit to be, in the best sense, a book 
for popular usefulness. ‘ 

The abundant learning with which the author 
fitted himself for his great work is sufficiently -evi- 
dent from the array of foot-notes and the numerqus 
appendices with which the book is furnished. The 
progress of the narrative is never interrupted by 
questions of disputed interpretation or exegesis. 
But to scholars who may wish to dispute or to verify 
the conclusions at which the author has arrived 
there is abundant opportunity given by the refer- 
ences of which we have spoken. Not the least 
valuable of all the author’s qualifications for his 
work is his personal familiarity with the scenes in 
which the gospel history is laid, and his quick and 
accurate appreciation of their significance. Many 
travelers in the Holy Land have been more thorough 
in their researches, more statistical in their results 
than Dr. Farrar pretends to have, been. But very 
few have had a finer sense, both of the natural 
charms and of the religious associations of these 
sacred places, or a more exact and graceful faculty 
of description than that which these learned and 
careful pages constantly reveal. 

The spirit, at once devout and broad, in which 
this book is written finds expression upon almost 
every page. One quotation, taken almost at ran- 
dom, may illustrate it. It is from the chapter which 





describes the scene of Christ’s ministry about the 
Sea of Galilee, contrasting it with the stern land- 
scape of the Judean wilderness in which the voice 
of John the Baptist had resounded: “It would be 
clear to all that the new Prophet who had arisen 
was wholly unlike his great forerunner. The hairy 
mantle, the ascetic seclusion, the unshorn locks, 
would have been impossible and out of place among 
the inhabitants of those crowded and busy shores. 
Christ came not to revolutionize but to ennoble and 
to sanctify. He came to reveal that the Eternal was 
not the Future, but only the unseen: that Eternity 
was no ocean whither men were being swept by the 
the river of Time, but was around them now, and 
that their lives were only real in so far as they felt 
its reality and its presence. He came to teach that 
God was no dim abstraction, infinitely separated 
from them in the far-off blue, but that He was the 
Father in whom they lived and moved and had their 
being; and that the service which He loved was 
not ritual and sacrifice, not pompous scrupulosity 
and censorious orthodoxy, but mercy and justice. 
humility and love. He came, not to hush the na- 
tural music of men’s lives, nor to fill it with storm 
and agitation, but to re-tune every silver chord in that 
‘harp of a thousand strings,’ and to make it echo 
with the harmonies of heaven.” (P. 180, vol. L.) 

It is in this spirit, intelligent, candid, broad, and 
at the same time most tenderly reverent and wor- 
shipful, that the writer tells again “the old, old 
story.” There is no cant or affectation, no mock 
humility, no unnatural emphasis of tone. The book 
must take its place at once in the very front of that 
department of literature to which it belongs. 

It is, of course, possible to detect some faults of 
execution in detail. One wonders, for example, how 
so elegant a writer could, even by accident, have 
suffered such a blemish on his pages as the 
phrase (p. 82, vol. I.), “ Have ever and must ever 
live.” And, again, there is, in a foot note, a some- 
what needless disparagement of Dr. Robinson’s ac- 
curacy as an explorer and an identifier of ancient 
sites,on the ground that he “knew little or no 
Arabic,” (p. 161, vol. I.); when it should be re- 
membered that, on such questions, the authority in 
Robinson’s Researches, was really Dr. Eli Smith, 
his constant traveling companion,—whose name is 
on the title page of Robinson’s great work, and who 
was one of the foremost, in his day, among modern 
Arabic scholars. But such details of criticism are 
comparatively unimportant, and the general value 
of the work must stand where we have placed it. 


Nordhoff’s New Book.* 


Perhaps the most striking characteristic of Mr. 
Nordhoff’s style, as a writer of travels, is that seduc- 
tive ease and exquisite naturalness of tone to which 
uncritical and credulous readers give ready ear,— 





* Northern California, Oregon and the Sandwich Islands 
By Charles Nordhoff, author of “California for Health 
nga and Residence,” &c., &c. New York: Harper & 
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sometimes to their own serious undoing. There 
are those on whom the mention of his first volume 
on California has an immediately infuriating effect, 
like that of a red rag ona bull; persons, for ex- 
ample, who, in the unsuspecting glow of enthusiasm, 
kindled by his fluent narration, sought on the Paci- 
fic coast, during the last winter, “the most perfect 
climate in the world.” To such persons arriving,— 
after the uninteresting and uncomfortable seven days 
journey across the continent, and covered with the 
dust of a dozen States and Territories,—on the shores 
of the bay of San Francisco, and prepared to find 
at every step some confirmation of their roseate an- 
ticipations, it was a little disheartening to hear the 
whispered interlocutory comments of the hospitable 
residents, when Mr. Nordhoff and his book were 
mentioned. Instead of an unhesitating endorse- 
ment of that author, such as might naturally have 
been expected from them, it was sad to see them 
nudge each other with the furtive elbow and depre- 
cate the too sudden disclosure of realities to the 
newly arrived traveler. “ Let him find out for him- 
self,” they said, significantly—and indeed he did, 
too soon. And when, under the ceaseless, melan- 
choly floods of rain that poured down from the 
leaden sky, heart and flesh began to fail, and the 
natural consequence of coughs, colds and bronchitis 
had begun to be apparent, till the resident physi- 
cian was called in, it was interesting to discover 
that he also, from his professional standpoint, had 
his own views of Mr. Nordhoff and of his “ book 
for travelers and settlers.” 

And yet, when one came to examine more specif- 
ically, it was hard to find distinct grounds for ac- 
cusation against the accuracy of Mr. Nordhoff’s 
statements. It was only that there was a glamour, 
somehow, unintentionally, but no less fatally, 
produced upon his readers by the very readable and 
apparently accurate and even statistical recital which 
he gave them. It is not that the climate of the 
Pacific coast, for example, is to be dreaded,—when 
one is properly acclimated,—(unless in such excep- 
tional winters as the last one ;) but only that it needs 
to be understood, and that, somehow, Mr. Nordhoff 
does not lead us to understand it. And so with the 
inducements to settlers—it is not that there are not 
very great inducements to settlers, but it is that 
they are to be weighed over against certain other 
considerations to which the emphasis given in Mr. 
Nordhoff’s book is of a different sort from that. 
given by actual experience. The average man who 
follows in the steps of this affable guide is, all the 
while, goaded by his experience to consider what a 
thing it is to be a guide and to be known to be a 
guide, and so to find rough places made smooth and 
crooked places straight before one, in the compila- 
tions of one’s guide book. 

In the present volume Mr. Nordhoff conducts his 
readers first to the Hawaiian Islands, and afterwards 
for a hurried run through northern California and 
Oregon, and, in one chapter, to the strange little 


















group of rocky islets which one sees on clear days 
from the Golden Gate, thirty or forty miles distant. 
It is to be commended as being very easy and en- 
tertaining reading, and seldom inaccurate in its 
positive statements, though sometimes false by de- 
fect, and sometimes erroneous in inference. It is 
strange, for example, that a man of Mr. Nordhoft’s 
attainments and experience as a traveler should 
content himself with such a meager reference to the 
wonderful Wailuku valley, as that to be found on 
pages 77-8. The reader would scarcely imagine 
that the scenery dismissed with such a prosaic 
notice has beauty which ought to make it famous 
even beside the vallies of the Sierra. Indeed the 
wonderful perfection of the Sandwich Island cli- 
mate and the charming picturesqueness and even 
magnificence of much of the Island scenery, seem 
not to have been appreciated by him as they deserve. 
One feels that his two books would both be better, 
if we could strike an average between the some- 
what overstrained enthusiasm of the book on Cali- 
fornia, and the somewhat understated estimate of 
the attractiveness of the Hawaiian Kingdom. 
When it is generally known how perfect a sani- 
tarium there is available, at only fifteen days from 
New York, in a little world detached from the 
great, busy tiresome world in which men grow sick 
and weary; in a community intelligent cultivated, 
Christian and generously hospitable ; amid scenery 
of extraordinary beauty and interest; and in a 
country to which our own country is to be bound 
by ties of increasing intimacy, we may. expect to 
see a part of the stream of travel which now crosses 
the Atlantic or skirts the Gulf, turned westward 
over the smooth Pacific. Meantime such books as 
this of Mr. Nordhoff, with its readable narrative 
and its attractive illustrations, are welcome as 
serving to keep up our interest in and our ac- 
qaintance with a country of which we shall presently 
know more. 


Arthur Helps’s “Ivan de Biron.” * 


As English novels are written, now-a-days, one 
that chooses a foreign country for its scene, and a 
remote time for its period, is hardly a fair test of an 
author's powers. He gains the advantage of gar- 
nishing his story with unfamiliar bits of history, or 
with passages of travel and geography that lend i: 
a false air of novelty. At the same time, traits of 
manners look like copies, and the reader is sus- 
picious of interiors painted by an artist who has 
never lived in them. Only he can do good work 
with such a plan who has the power to fix interest 
on the elements of romance common to all man- 
kind, and to depict the genuine strength and sweet- 
ness of human hearts as they find in climates or 
in customs only variations for their expression. It 
is so that Quentin Durward glows with life, while 
Hypatia 1s coldly accurate. 





* Ivan de Biron. By the author of “ Friends in Council. * 


Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1874. 
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It would be unfair to ask that this story should 
convince us, like Tourgenieff’s, that spring from the 
soil, of its truth to Russian character. But it is not 
unjust to wish, since the author chooses to carry us 
to regions so inhospitable, among customs so bar- 
barous, that those alien modes of life should be 
brought into sympathy with our own by some touch 
of tenderness, such as in “ The Exiles of Siberia” 
teaches us that the whole world is kin. Unfor- 
tunately it is upon circumstance, and not upon 
feeling, that the story most depends for its inter- 
est. Out of a bygone time, and with the masks that 
tradition has framed for them, the actors pose in 
shadowy rehearsal, instead of living and moving. 
The little love story that holds the plot together is 
pretty, but slight, and our just expectations are 
wronged when the author does not disting¢tly lead 
it toa close in that certain domestic beatitude which 
is the usual transfiguration of such commonplace 
emotion. Still, though there are points in it,— 
such as the gypsy girl’s sacrifice to her rival, and 
the force of a common misery in effacing difference 
of rank,—which might have been more effectively 
accented by a more subtle reader of the heart, this 
love story, by its quiet tone, is more real and pleas- 
ing than anything else in the book. Enough is 
shown us of well-known personages to give it the 
pretension of a historical romance, but not enough 
to prove that it borrows vigor or dignity from 
the greatness of actual past lives. The Em- 
press Elizabeth is a jovial, masculine, capricious 
nature, with contradictions of wit and polish, 
not the sensual, voluptuous princess history tells us 
she was. This or that soldier or statesman is 
vaguely sketched as cruel or arbitrary, without the 
special instances to make his image vivid, of which 
the annals of the time supply an abundance that 
might have been wrought into the story. To label 
a general a savage, and allude in a foot-note to 
some contemporary account of his excesses, is a 
very inartistic way of working. A cloudy atmos- 
phere of conspiracy envelops the personages, but no 
great deeds flash out of it. We hold our breath, 
awaiting tragedy and horrors, and all evaporates in 
a panorama of processjons, and a posting of going 
and returning exiles to and from Siberia, If the 
novel had decided to be one thing or the other,— 
vither a stormy romance of history or a simple idyl 
of Russian love-making,—it would have gained in 
clearness and interest. It is entertaining enough, 
with an occasional point of nice observation, or 
curious glimpse of strange, real incident; but it 
wants the coherence and fusion of finished work, 
such as this accomplished author has given us the 
fair right to expect, by writing of a different order. 


Clarissa. 


WHEN everybody was talking about the comet, a 
few weeks’ ago, some one ventured the statement 
that the whole amount of matter of which the tail 
of this strange fish was composed could be squeezed 





up—sponge fashion—into a ball a man might close 
in his fist! A good many things were said about 
the comet that we dare say the sayers now wish 
they had never said. Still, they were interesting 
enough at the time, and some of them scared a good 
many women and timid men, and thus fulfilled what 
was no doubt the intention of their authors. The 
particular remark we have mentioned came back to 
us just now when Mr. Holt’s pocket edition of 
Clarissa Harlowe was put into our hands. Here 
is a comet’s tail squeezed into a fist-ball, with a 
vengeance! The little book lies on our table as we 
write, a pretty pocket volume of 515 pages, and along- 
side it is a copy in eight volumes containing 3,632 
pages.* The original edition (1748) was in eight 
volumes, and the type was smaller than the one we 
happen to be the owner of, but the amount of mat- 
ter is of course the same, and think what a sum in 
reduction Mr. Holt’s compiler set himself to solve ! 

We question very much whether the sum has 
been solved ; we do not believe in fact that it can 
be solved. As there is no royal road to learning, so 
there is no royal recipe by which certain authors 
can be crammed into a pill, and swallowed. When, 
in the fairy tale, the Genius was sealed up in the 
earthen jar, he was, in fact, no genius at all. He 
was only known for what he was, when the too 
curious fisherman violated the seal of Solomon and 
let the spirit out to spread into a cloud that dark- 
ened half the heaven. 

Suppose we had the comet of that Italian Cog- 
gia squeezed into our wife’s smelling-bottle ? 
Would it be the comet? No, it would only be what 
the scientific people call, “ comet-stuff.” That is, 
the comet divested of its poetry, of its power to 
rouse the imagination, to excite curiosity, terror, 
awe; to feed afresh the love of Celestial Beauty ; 
to write anew the name of God upon the Heavens. 
From great things to small. There are certain 


“‘pooks into whose very plan and method the element 


of lengthinesss,—of tedious and damnable iteration, 
if the reader will,—enters as an essential in- 
gredient. We cannot conceive of a condensed 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” of a 
condensed “ Arcadia,” of a condensed “ Paradise 
Lost.” Nor can we conceive of a condensed 
“(Clarissa Harlowe,” Neither do we care to make 
apologies for its length: to say that our grand- 
mothers had few books to read, and that they had 
plenty of leisure ; to say that Richardson had little 
sense of art ; to say this, that, or the other gracious 
thing to help him make his peace with a steam- 
boaty, rail-roadish, telegraphic age. The beauty of 
him is that he is long, that he dawdles, that he re- 
peats himself, that he won’t whip up his horses, no 
matter how testy the inside passengers may be; 





* Printed at Basle in 1792-3, (the last vol. only, in '93), for 
J. L. aqgeae. We found it in Lucerne while punting, ah- 


success, for books from Gibbon’s library. ere 
good many English books re- 
as any book worm 


out muc 
would seem to have been a 
printed in the last century at Basle. 
ever looked into the matter? 
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and, as for art, why bless you, dear young reader, 
read his book while you still are young, read it in 
the country, where you can have leisure and can be 
undisturbed ; shut out the outer world, and modern 
life, forego the morning paper, and give yourself up 
wholly to master this tale of love, of passion, of sin 
and treachery, and their fatal, harrowing fruit, and 
as, drop by drop, this patient master of the human 
heart distils his magic draught, as your heart beats 
faster, and your cheek glows, and your tears start, 
and time is forgotten, and Clarissa and her fate be- 
come the only things that can interest you—let us 
hear how you answer, then, the slurs that are thrown 
upon Richardson’s art! Richardson’s method ap- 
peals to the love of detail that is an element of our 
human nature, particularly in its unsophisticated 
state. What need of illustration? Children, old 
folks, farmers, sailors, love to tell the same story, 
over and over—love to hear every incident ; they 
don’t like “ skipping,” but praise the story-teller, 
who, like Dante, 


* —— can well devise 
From point to point ; not one word will he fail.” 


Of course there will always be catering for those 
who are in a hurry; and people who want to talk 
about Clarissa Harlowe, and to get credit with their 
uncultivated neighbors, will buy Mr. Holt’s edition, 
and will thank him for it. As the crop of such 
people not only never fails but is always abundant, 
our plain-speaking can’t hurt the publisher’s mar- 
ket, so we advise all young people who want to 
know and not to seem to know, to take Richard. 
son by the horns, and master him. But they must 
make haste and do it while they still tarry in the 
sweet Jericho of youth; if they wait till their 
beards be grown, we fear ‘twill be too late. 

We won’t say much—perhaps we might say 
nothing, about the nice point of expurgation. But, 
how to understand all that Richardson’s novels are, 
if all the inunendoed nastiness, the too free de- 
scriptions, the dwelling upon lascivious details, be 
wiped out with an unsparing hand? ‘Who that 
reads this little book, can appreciate the difference 
that makes “ Tom Jones” clean, while “ Pamela” 
and “ Clarissa” are unclean? The enthusiasm of 
the French for “Clarissa Harlowe” is well known 
and easily understood. For long it stood, with 
Byron, for all that most cultivated Frenchmen knew 
of English Literature. Of Shakespeare, of Scott, 
of Fielding, they kmew less than nothing, but 
Richardson they admired to that extent that they 
declared he should have been a Frenchman. And, 
indeed, he is the father of the French novel from 
the “ Nouvelle Héloise” down to “ Fanny.” Yet, 
not all of them put together have created two 
characters so sure of immortality as Clarissa and 
Lovelace. They are a part of the intellectual 
possession of the world. Of a man who has exerted 
such an influence it were well to know something. 
But who reads this edition of his greatest work, with 





that desire, will not only know but little here below, 
but will know that little wrong. 


“ Phantasmion."* * 


COLERIDGE was more fortunate in his children 
than most English poets, for two of them certainly 
possessed genius, though not in the same measure 
as himself. Hartley Coleridge was a poet, and if 
he had not inherited some of his father’s infirmities 
he might have done noble work ; as it is he has left 
two volumes of fugitive pieces as a memorial of his 
possibilities. Sara Coleridge had less genius, per- 
haps, but a greater turn for theology and metaphys- 
ics. She wrote but one book which can be con- 
sidered original. It is the fairy tale before us, 
which is described by Lord Coleridge as the pro- 
duct of the enforced labor of a sick bed, and which 
was published in 1837. It was not successful, partly, 
as he would have us believe, because it was brought 
out by Pickering in an expensive form, and without 
the writer’s name; but more, we are inclined to 
think, because it shot over the heads of its readers. 
It is neither a book for the young, nor the old, but 
one of those works of genius run riot which fails 
to interest either. It is too long, and it means too 
little, if, indeed, it have any meaning at all. The 
laws by which the creation of the Fantastic and the 
Grotesque are governed are vague, perhaps, and diffi- 
cult of detection ; but they are laws, nevertheless, 
and they cannot be violated with impunity. The 
elder fairy-writers obeyed them unconsciously, and 
Hans Christian Andersen, the Shakespeare of Fairy 
Land, never by any possibility misses them—his 
instinct is so sure, and his workmanship so perfect. 
It is otherwise with Sara Coleridge, who invents, 
and invents tono purpose. Her work when finished 
has scarcely the coherence of a child’s dream. Her 
supernatural beings, as Lord Coleridge informs us, 
have no English originals, though he fancies that 
he perceives a German character in them. The 
Legends of Number Nip, he says, and the exquisite 
fancy of Undine are their nearest prototypes. He 
also perceives, what we cannot, the influence of 
Greek and Latin imagination in them. Of this, 
however, the reader of “‘ Phantasmion,” learned and 
unlearned, must judge for themselves. Many have 
long since done so, for the book was reprinted in 
this country upwards of thirty years ago—a fact of 
which Lord Coleridge does not appear to be aware. 


“ Scottish Chap Books.’’ + 


WE wish we could praise Mr. Fraser’s subjects 
as highly as his workmanship. The historian who 
seeks for the traces of a people’s every-day-life and 
manners in their street-ballads, as Macaulay did, will 
than himk for his industry. If his own countrymen 
are diverted, as they seem to be, with this very 





*Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. By Sara Coleridge. With 
an Introductory Preface by Lord Coleridge. Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. 

+ Scottish Chap Books. By John Fraser. Part 2. 
York ; Henry L. Hinton. 
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broad and lively portrait, restored by his touch, of 
Scotch morality in the lower classes a hundred and 
fifty years ago, it is much to the credit of their philo- 
sophy. Some knowledge or suspicion of such con- 
ditions of life may have helped to justify Dr. John- 
son’s ferocious dislike for his northern fellow-sub- 
jects. 

Still, facts, whether savory or unsavory, are worth 
preserving, not for the sake of their own value so 
much as for that of the inferences they suggest. 
The grafiti of Pompeian walls and pavements be- 
tray in their rude scrawls the very realities that 
stately literature only hints at. The songs of these 
chap books are just as real, and far less desperately 
gross. If it has taken some centuries for human 
nature to reach that higher plane of sentiment, per- 
haps a few more may quite eradicate the coarseness 
and unconscious indelicacy with which the national 
character, according to our author, is still to some 
extent imbued. Modern times have, at least, this 
advantage over ancient ones, that in the characters 
of most civilized nations there is that rude healthi- 
ness which our author attributes to that of the Scotch, 
preserving it even in its impurity from putrefaction. 

Something of that rude healthiness is necessary 
for the enjoyment of this book, which squeamish 
persons will certainly not like. But it is heartier 
in its fun, and safer in its frankness than the minc- 
ing pruriencies of the yellow-covered school. The 
direct narrative of these low life sketches is, of 
course, commonplace and narrow enough, but they 
abound in side-lights thrown on political and re- 
ligious conditions, and their shrewd sense, homely 
wit, and free, living touch are irresistible. When 
all originality is fast becoming reduced to a level 
of commonplace, as modern improvement hurries 
ever faster with its work of making every people 
and every custom like every other, we may thank 
such explorers as our author, whose labors rescue 
from seldom visited nooks things worth preserving, 
even if trifles, because they are quaint and genuine 
relics of a life once real. 


“Yale Lectures on Preaching." 


THE endowment with which Mr. Sage, of Brook- 
lyn, established the Lyman Beecher Lectureship of 
Preaching, in the Yale Divinity School, has already 
given to the world the two most useful volumes of 
homiletics to be found in any language. The terms 
of the endowment provided that, for three years in 
succession, the lectureship should be filled by the 
Reverend Henry Ward Beecher, and the third 
series of his lectures has already been given, and 
will, no doubt, be soon published ; meanwhile we 
have not yet noticed the second series, which has 
been for some months before the public from the 
press of J. B. Ford & Co. 

These lectures of the second year cover a wide 
variety of topics, and, indeed, deal less with preach- 
ing, properly so called, than with the accessories of 
preaching in the geheral conduct of church affairs. 





For this very reason they are, if anything, the more 
valuable. It is in regard to such matters of prac. 
tical detail that young ministers—and some who 
are not young also,—need wise and helpful counsel, 
and counsel which is born of large and various ex. 
perience. No man’s experience in such matters has 
been larger and wider than Mr. Beecher’s ; and few 
men are better fitted to give counsel in regard to 
them in a spirit of generous sympathy, and with a 
sagacious knowledge of the necessities of his less 
experienced brethren. So far from showing any 
signs of weariness or exhaustion, this second series 
of lectures is as fresh and vivid, and as full of 
earnest hope and courage as was the series published 
in the first volume, and already widely circulated 
in more languages than one. 


Lange on Revelation. 


THE important work of translating and re-edit- 
ing the commentary of Lange, now for some years 
in progress by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., is 
completed, so far as the New Testament is con- 
cerned, by the appearance of the volume on the 
Apocalypse. To say that this volume is wholly 
satisfactory is to say far more than has ever yet 
been said of any commentary on that most difficult 
and obscure part of the Sacred Scriptures, But, 


just because it is so difficult and obscure, it is all the 
more necessary to study it with all the help that one 
ean gain from the learning and skill of other 


students. Of the learning and skill with which 
the work has been in this instance conducted, 
especially by the American Editor, the Rev. Dr. 
Craven of Newark, N. J., there is abundant evi- 
dence. It would be too much to expect from the 
students of this volume complete agreement with 
the interpretations to which Dr. Craven's views have 
led him. But it is not too much to say that there 
will be a genuine respect for the laborious and con- 
scientious fidelity with which his work has been 
performed. 

A copious and convenient index to the Commen- 
tary on the New Testament, is included in this 
volume. 


Stanley’s ‘‘ Coomassie and Magdala." 


Mr. Henry M. STANLEY, whose audacious and 
successful enterprise in the search for Livingstone 
made him at once and everywhere famous, had been 
an African traveler before, and has been one since 
He accompanied the army of Sir Robert Napier in 
that Abyssinian Campaign which ended in the cap- 
ture of the fortress of Magdala and the death of 
the Emperor Theodore. And, still in the capacity 
of correspondent for the “ New York Herald,” he 
entered the Ashantee capital with the army of Sir 
Garnet Wolesley and described the progress and 
result of that campaign. Out of his newspaper 
letters he has compiled this most readable volume, 
abundantly furnished with maps and illustrations, 
and forming a valuable record of two military 
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achievements of permanent interest and importance. 
Of the two expeditions he has described the last 
first—as being most timely. But the most interes- 
ting story,—in itself and in the carefulness and skill 
with which it is related,—is the story of the cam- 
paign against Magdala. 

The impression which the volume will make as 
to Mr. Stanley’s literary gifts and acquirements will 
not be far different from that produced by his vol- 
ume on the search for Livingstone. Often slovenly 
and even illiterate in his style, plainly deficient in 
such general information and culture as were needed 
to fit him to appreciate what he saw and to describe 
it accurately, he yet is always readable and entertain- 
ing, and succeeds, by some short method of his own, 
in letting his readers understand what he did see 
and how he came to see it. Courageous, audacious 
even, sparing no expense and no pains to be on 
hand wherever the most notable news was likely to 
be found, determined to be before his fellow cor- 
respondents with his bulletins of news, even if he 





was not always as accurate and as full as they were, 
he fitly represents, in these respects, the spirit of 
the newspaper to which he is attached. We may 
smile at his patronizing criticism of the generals 
whose armies he accompanied, and grow weary of 
the fine writing in which he indulges himself, but 
we can not help admiring and even respecting the 
energy and persistence of the man, and even ad- 
mitting, after all, that he Was not so far wrong in 
his estimates of men and measures as he might 
have been. 

The description of the fight at Magdala and the 
capture of that stronghold, and the story of the cor- 
respondent’s plucky ride through a chasm of the 
mountains, chased by a furious torrent from which, 
as by the skin of his teeth, he was saved, give to 
the concluding chapters of the book an intense and 
captivating interest. And the public will wait with 
avidity for other stories of achievement in the 
world of “special correspondence” from the dis- 
tinguished author. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 


College Examinations. 


In a recent address before the Graduates of the 
University of Edinburgh, Professor Tait observes : 
It is a mere commonplace to say that examination, 
or, as I have elsewhere called it, artificial selection 
.is, as too often conducted, about the most imperfect 
of human institutions ; and that in too many cases 
it is not only misleading, but directly destructive, 
especially when proper precautions are not taken to 
annihilate absolutely the chances of a candidate 
who is merely crammed, not in any sense educated. 
Not long ago I saw an advertisement to the effect— 
“ History in an hour by a Cambridge Coach.” How 
much must this author have thought of the 
ability of the examiners before whom his readers 
were to appear? There is one, but so far as 
I can see, only one way of entirely extirpating 
cram asa system. It may be costly—well, let the 
candidates bear the expense, if the country (which 
will be ultimately the gainer) should refuse. Take 
your candidates, when fully primed for examination, 
and send them off to sea—without books, without 
even pen and ink; attend assiduously to their 
physical health, but let their minds lie fallow. Con- 
tinue this treatment for a few months, and then turn 
them suddenly into the Examination Hall. Even 
six months would not be wasted in such a process 
if it really enabled us to cure the grand defect of 
all modern examinations, It is amusing to think 





what an outcry would be everywhere raised if there 
were a possibility of such a scheme being actually 
tried—say in Civil Service Examinations. But the 
certainty of such an outcry, under the conditions 
supposed, is of itself a complete proof of the utter 
abomination of the cramming system. I shall prob- 
ably be told, by upholders of the present methods, 
that I know nothing about them, that I am preju- 
diced, bigoted, and what not. That, of course, is the 
natural cry of those whose “ craft is in danger.” I 
venture now to state, without the least fear of con- 
tradiction,a proposition which (whether new or not) 
I consider to be of inestimable value to the country 
at large. Wherever the examiners are not in great 
part the teachers also, there will cram to a great ex- 
tent supersede education. 


Antidote for Hydrophobia. 


IN an article on skunk madness or Radies Mephi- 
tica, the Rev. Horace C. Hovey says: A peculiar 
poison is sometimes contained in the saliva of ani- 
mals belonging to the canine and feline families, the 
production of which, it has been generally supposed, 
is limited to them. Other animals, of the same or 
of different species, may be inoculated with this 
virus ; the result being a mysterious malady, which 
men have observed from the days of Homer and 
Aristotle, but which has never been either cured or 
understood. This frightful disease has been called, 
from its origin, Radics canina, and from one of its 
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symptoms, Aydrophobia. Probably it is not com- 
municable by any species but those with which it 
originates. A few instances have been recorded to 
the contrary ; but they were so imperfectly observed 
as merely to stimulate us to further investigation. 
It is stated by the best medical writers (e.g., Wat- 
son, Gross, and Aitken), as an undeniable fact, that 
no instance is known of hydrophobia having been 
communicated from one human being to another, 
although many patients, in their spasms, have bitten 
their attendants. 

The facts now collated will show, it is thought, 
one of two things, either that the hydrophobia virus 
is both generated and communicated by some of the 
Mustelidae as well as the Felide and Canide ; or 
else, that a new disease has been discovered, which 
generically resembles Radies canina, while differing 
from it specifically. My judgment favors the latter 
opinion, decidedly, for reasons to be adduced ; and 
accordingly I may name this new malady, from the 
animal in whose saliva it is generated, Radies 
mephitica. 

The varieties of AM/ephitis are notorious for the 
singular battery with which they are provided by 
nature. It consists of two glands from which, by 
the contraction of muscles, an offensive fluid can be 
discharged in thread-like streams, with such ac- 
curacy of aim as to strike any object within fifteen 
feet. This secretion is either colorless, or of a pale 
yellow hue. It is phosphorescent. Viewed from a 
safe distance, its discharge looks like a puff of steam 
or white smoke. Its odor is far more persistent 
than that of musk. If too freely inhaled, it causes 
intense nausea, followed by distressing gastric 
cramps. In minute doses it is said to be a valuable 
anti-spasmodic. If so, why not experiment with it 
as a cure for hydrophobic convulsions? It is not 
known what the effect would be of injecting this 
fluid beneath the skin. Interesting results might 
be attained by any one who was willing in behalf of 
science, to investigate further in this inviting path ! 
There certainly seems to be some connection be- 
tween it and the disease under consideration ; for, 
in every instance, the rabid skunk has either ex- 
hausted his mephitic battery, or else has lost the 
projectile force by which it is discharged. Perhaps 
the secretion is only checked by the feverish state 
of the system. Possibly there may be a connection 
between this inactivity of the anal glands and 
the generation of malignant virus in the glands of 
the mouth. 

An adventure, while on a summer tour amid the 
Rocky Mountains, first called my attention to the 
novel class of facts about to be presented. Our 
camp was invaded by a nocturnal prowler, which 
proved to be a large coal-black skunk. Anxious to 
secure his fine silky fur uninjured, I attempted to 
kill him with small shot, and failed. He made 
characteristic retaliation ; and then, rushing at me 
with ferocity, he seized the muzzle of my gun be- 
tween his teeth! Of course the penalty was instant 





death. An experienced hunter then startled us by 
saying that the bite of this animal is invariably 
fatal, and that when in perfect apparent health it is 
always rabid. He resented our incredulity and con- 
firmed his statement by several instances of dogs 
and men dying in convulsions shortly after being 
thus bitten. 

Since returning to Kansas City, I have had ex- 
tensive correspondence with hunters, taxidermists, 
surgeons and others, by which means the particulars 
have been obtained of forty-one cases of Rabies 
mephitica, occurring in Virginia, Michigan, Illinois, 
Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, and Texas. All were 
fatal except one; that was the case of a farmer, 
named Fletcher, living near Gainsville, Texas, who 
was twice bitten by 47. macroura, yet recovered and 
is living still. On further inquiry it was found that 
he was aware of his danger, and used prompt pre- 
ventive treatment. Another case was alleged to be 
an exception ; that of a dog which was severely bit- 
ten in a long fight with a skunk, but whose wounds 
healed readily and without subsequent disease. It 
seems, however, that this dog afterward died with 
mysterious symptoms like those of hydrophobia in 
some of its less aggravated forms. 

The writer then gives a number of cases reported 
by Dr. J. H. Janeway, an army surgeon stationed at 
Fort Hayes, in which persons who were bitten by 
rabid skunks died in from ten days to twelve 
months thereafter, with symptoms resembling those 
of hydrophobia ; and he adds :—It is evidently the 
opinion of Dr. Janeway that the malady produced 
by mephitic virus is simply hydrophobia. Should he 
be correct, then all that is established by these facts 
would be this, viz: that henceforth the varieties of 
Mephitis must be classed with those animals that 


spontaneously generate poison in the glands of the, 


mouth and communicate it by salivary inoculation. 
From this, as a starting point, we might go further 
and seek a solution of the whole mystery of hydro- 
phobia in the theory that this dread malady prim- 
arily originates with the allied genera of Afephitis, 
Putorius and Mustela, widely scattered over the 
earth ; being from them transferred to the Felidae 
and Canide and other families of animals. And 
then, if it could be proved experimentally that the 
characteristic mephitic secretions contained an anti- 
dote for the virus of the saliva, we should have the 
whole subject arranged very beautifully ! 


Fighting the Phylloxera. 


ProF. CHARLES V. RILEY, one of our ablest 
entomologists, gives the following suggestions re- 
garding the best means of dealing with this pest. 
If, he says, it shall once be demonstrated that vari- 
eties which now fail may be grown when grafted on 
to those which resist, I see no reason why it should 
not become as much a custom and a maxim among 
grape-growers to use some other vine as stock for 
such varieties as the Catawba, for instance, as it 
already is among pear-growers to use the Quince, or 
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among cherry-growers to use the Mazard or Morello 
as stocks. 

In the course of a year or two we shall be able to 
fairly judge of the efficacy of the plan, for, aside 
from the trials that I am making in this country, 
others are being made on an extensive scale in 
France. Quite a number of plants, for the purpose 
of experiment, were sent over there from this 
country in the spring of 1872; and the demand 
has now become so great that a single firm, Gidor, 
Bush & Co., of St. Louis, has this winter received 
orders for about four hundred thousand cuttings to 
be consigned to one place, Montpellier, and con- 
sisting of such varieties as have been recommended 
by myself and Prof. Planchon, as best resisting the 
disease. There is every reason to hope for the best 
results from these exportations, as those vines, such 
as Herbemont, Cunningham, Concord, Clinton, &c., 
which best resist here, and which were planted there 
in 1870 and 1872 in Phylloxera-infested districts, 
have, thus far, done surprisingly well, as many will 
testify. 

The Southern Fox is the only species that is 
totally exempt from both leaf and root lice. This 
species is of no value whatever in the latitude of 
St. Louis, and does not flourish above latitude 35°. 
It cannot, therefore, be made of any avail here, and 
it is doubtful whether in the blighted French vine- 
yards they will be able to profit much by its im- 
munity. 

Of preventive measures perhaps the best is to 
sprinkle the ground with lime, ashes, sulphur, salt, 
soot, or other substances destructive to insect life. 
This should be done during July, August and Sept- 
ember, when the lice are moving over the surface of 
the ground. 


The New Cable Ship. 


THE “ Faraday,” of five thousand tons register, 
has been built especially for the purpose of laying 
and recovering ocean telegraph cables. She is 360 
feet long, 52 feet beam, and 36 feet depth of hold. 
There are three large, water-tight tanks in which 
the cable is coiled and preserved from injury by the 
admission of water. 

The stem and stern of the vessel are alike, and 
each is supplied with a rudder which may be im- 
movably fixed at pleasure. The propelling power 
is supplied by two compound engines, which drive 
two screws of twelve feet in diameter. These con- 
verge slightly, and thus enable the vessel to turn in 
her own length when the engines are worked in 
opposite directions. So perfectly is this accom- 
plished, that on one occasion the vessel was turned 
around a cask in a little over eight minutes, touch- 
ing the cask three times during the operation. To 
prevent rolling, there are two bilge keels set on at 
an angle of 45°. 

The grappling rope is made of steel wire and 
hemp, and bears a strain of sixteen tons. Among 
the singular causes which render the use of this ar- 


rangement necessary, we may mention that which 
happened to the India-European line, in which a 
whale becoming entangled in a portion of cable 
overhanging a ledge of rock, broke it, and in striving 
to get free so wound one end around its flukes that 
escape became hopeless, and it fell an easy prey to 
sharks, which had half-devoured it when the grap- 
pling-iron brought its remains to the surface. 


The Cause of Ocean Currents. 


Mr. J. CROLL having advanced certain opinions 
regarding these movements, Dr. Carpenter discusses 
them as follows: According to Mr. Croll’s doc- 
trine, the whole of that vast mass of water in the 
North Atlantic, averaging, say, 1,500 fathoms in 
thickness and 3,600 miles in breadth, the tempera- 
ture of which (from 40° downwards), as ascertained 
by the Challenger soundings, clearly shows it to be 
mainly derived from a polar source, is nothing else 
than the reflux of the Gulf Stream. Now, even if 
we suppose that the whole of this stream, as it 
passes Sandy Hook, were to go on into the closed 
Arctic basin, it would only force out an equivalent 
body of water. And as, on comparing the sectional 
areas of the two, I find that of the Gulf Stream to 
be about one-gooth that of the North Atlantic 
underflow, the extreme improbability that so vast a 
mass of water can be put in motion by what is, by 
comparison, a mere rivulet, is obvious. 

To this Mr. Croll answers: The objection seems 
to me to be based upon a series of misapprehensions. 
1. That the mass of cold water, 1,500 fathoms deep 
and 3,600 miles in breath, is in a state of motion 
towards the equator. 2. That it cannot be the 
reflux of the Gulf Stream, because its sectional area 
is 900 times as great as that of the Gulf Stream. 3. 
That the immense mass of water is, according to 
my views, set in motion by the Gulf Stream. 

I shall consider these in their order: t. That 
this immense mass of cold water came originally 
from the polar regions, I, of course, admit ; but that 
the whole is in a state of motion, I certainly do not 
admit. There is no warrant whatever for any such 
assumption. According to Dr. Carpenter himself, 
the heating power of the sun does not extend to 
any great depth below the surface, consequently 
there is nothing whatever to heat this mass but the 
heat coming through the earth’s crust. But the 
amount of heat derived from this source 
trifling, that an under-current from the Arctic 
regions, far less in volume than that of the Gulf 
Stream, would be quite sufficient to keep the mass 
at ice cold temperature. 

2. But suppose that this immense mass of cold 
water occupying the great depths of the ocean were, 
as Dr. Carpenter assumes it to be, in a state of con- 
stant motion towards the equator, and that its 
sectional area were nine hundred times that of the 
Gulf Stream, it would not, therefore, follow that the 
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quantity of water passing through this large sec- 
tional area must be greater than that flowing through 
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a sectional area of the Gulf Stream, for the quantity 
of water flowing through this sectional area de- 
pends entirely on the rate of motion. 

3. I am wholly unable to understand how it could 
be supposed that this underflow, according to my 
view, is set in motion by the Gulf Stream, seeing 
that I have shown that the return under-current 
is as much due to the impulse of the wind as the 
Gulf Stream itself. 


Electric Light. 


AUGUSTE DE LA Rive and Edward Sarasin find 
that when Geissler tubes containing hydrogen or 
nitrogen are subjected to the action of a powerful 
columnar electro-magnet during the passage of the 
induction current, great changes in the appearance 
of the light are produced. When traversed by the 
discharge of the Ruhmkorff coil, each of the two 
Geissler tubes exhibits around the negative electrode 
a beautiful blue areola extending to the sides of the 
tube. Beyond this is a long, dark interval, and 
thence to the positive pole streaks wide apart. This 
appearance is completely changed as soon as the 
tube is submitted to the action of the magnet, when 
the negative electrode is at the bottom or under the 
immediate action of the magnetic pole. The nega- 
tive areola which at first occupied the whole diameter 
of the tube diminishes to one-fifth its former di- 
ameter, becomes highly luminous, and extends, 
without break or interruption, to the positive pole. 
It is not improbable that in these facts we may yet 
find a solution of the practical utilization of the 
electric light. 


The Zodiacal Light. 


FROM experiments made with the polariscope on 
this light, Professor Arthur W. Wright, of Yale, 
arrives at the following interesting conclusions : 

1. The zodiacal light is polarized in a plane 
passing through the sun. 

2. The amount of polarization is, with a high 
degree of probability, as much as fifteen per cent., 
but can hardly be as much as twenty per cent. 

3. The spectrum of the light is not perceptibly 
different from that of sunlight, except in intensity. 





4. The light is derived from the sun, and is re- 
flected from solid matter. 

5. This solid matter consists of small bodies 
(meteoroids) revolving about the sun in orbits 
crowded together toward the ecliptic. 


Memoranda. 


Mr. WILLIAM H. JOHNSON, in a recent paper on 
the action of nascent hydrogen on iron, concludes 
that if the oxidation of the surface of iron be, as a 
rule, accompanied by the absorption of nascent hy- 
drogen into the interior of the iron, then the 
diminution of strength and toughness consequent 
on this will affect iron ships, telegraph cables, and 
other structures in which iron is largely used, and 
which are constantly immersed in water. 

Professor S. W. Johnson recommends the use of 
a mixture of three parts of prepared kaolin and two 
of potassium dichromate in ultimate organic analysis. 

At a recent soirée of the Royal Society, Mr. 
Alfred Tribe exhibited specimens of palladium and 
copper in the form of fine powders, which had ag- 
glomerated as soon as they were charged with 
hydrogen. 

It has been found that the dust of a shale, of which 
an enormous bed exists in New Zealand, furnishes 
a coloring matter closely resembling sepia. 

At a meeting of the Royal Society May 2tst, 
Prof. Tyndall exhibited his fireman’s respirator, 
which is attached to a mask, and consists of an iron 
cylinder packed with cotton-wool, glycerine, and 
charcoal. The wearer is enabled to remain in an 
atmosphere of smoke, which he could not otherwise 
breathe, for a quarter to half an hour, 

Evidence of the former connection of the Hel- 
lenic Peninsula with Africa has been furnished by 
the recent discovery of a fossil cycad at Koumi. 

Vogel finds one to three per cent. of sugar in 
asparagus stems, and none in the shoots. The 
explanation is the consumption of the sugar in the 
shoots in the formation of cells. 

Mr. Oliver Heaviside proposes the use of con- 
densers for the purpose of making signals in tele- 
graphy. 


ETCHINGS. 


HE was an odd specimen of the genus homo, was 
Gran’ther Hathaway,—a Yankee of Yankees. He 
was an old man, but, to parody somebody’s obser- 
vation about the wise look of Lord Thurlow, nobody 
could be so old as he appeared. His hair was 
whitish rather than white, a white, say, that was 
faded out. Sand and bleached sea-weed gave one 
the best idea of his starved body and mind. His 
voice was thin and piping, and no matter what the 





weather, his comment upon it, in a loud, shrill 


whisper, was always, “windy!” The boys of the 
village chaffed him, and he pretended not to like 
their chaff, which was about the only notice he re- 
ceived. So, once upon a time, he chased them, and 
growing peaceable as they scampered away, he sang 
out, “You let me alone in futur, and I'll let you 
alone herearter.” His house was full of children, 
puny counterparts of himself, one of whom died at 
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The neighbors pitied the old 
fellow, and as it was winter at the time, a friendly 
carpenter loaned him his over-coat to wear, partly 
that he might look tidy, and partly that he might 
be warm in the grave-yard. The novelty of having 


————— 


the ripe age of three. 


on an over-coat was too much for him. He felt 
and felt the nap of the sleeve during the burial 
service, and at length, turning to the owner of the 
coat, who stood behind him, he piped out, in his 
hoarsest whisper, “ Pretty good cloth, .Mr. Hiller, 
pretty good cloth.” When the last shovelful of 
earth had been thrown upon the tiny coffin, he ob- 
served the large attendance at the grave, and in 
thanking his neighbors for paying him that respect, 
as was the custom there, he regretted that the child 
was so small! A few days afterward, the under- 
taker sent him his bill for the coffin. It was three 
dollars. ‘“ Three dollars!” he exclaimed in amaze- 
ment, “why it was more than the little cuss was 
wuth.” At last he took to his bed, his family per- 
suaded him to undress, but nobody could induce 
him to take his boots off. “’Taint wuth while,” 
he persisted in saying. He died in his boots, but 
the boots lived, and went to his grave on the calves 
of his oldest son, who looked so much like his 
father, that if the neighbors had not known he was 
dead, they would have thought he was alive, and 
present—a mourner at his own funeral. A humble 
stone marks the spot where his weary old bones 
repose. Above them is this epitaph—the inspiration 
of the village poet : 
“* Death brushes from his path away 
All men, from none his hand restrains, 
As he hath Gran’ther pr" " 
Here ends his tale. Peace to his manes. 


SHALL we for ever make books, as apothecaries 
make medicines, by pouring out of one bottle into 
another? This question, or something like it, was 
propounded by the erratic author of “ Tristram 
Shandy,” who was not only guilty of the practice 
that he reprehended, but was guilty of filching this 
very question from old Burton! We don’t propose 
to answer it, though we could not help putting it, 
fresh as we are from a couple of volumes of anec- 
dotes, most of them very heavy ones—the work of 
an English—writer, we suppose we ought to say, 
though where the writing comes in it is not easy to 
see. Give him a pair of scissors, a pot of paste 
and a brush, and a score of books to cut up, and his 
work is made, for the printer and binder do all the 
rest. Now and then one finds a diamond among 
the paste, no thanks to him, however, for his dull- 
ness, which is not gentle, certainly does not like a 
joke. Here is an anecdote of a Sergeant Kelly, of 
the Irish bar, as related by Curran: He—Kelly, 
not Curran—had acquired the sobriquet of “ Coun- 
sellor Therefore.” Curran said he was a perfect 
human personification of a mon sequitur. For in- 
Stance, meeting Curran on Sunday, near St. Pa- 
trick’s, he said to him : “‘ The archbishop gave us an 
excellent discourse this morning. It was well 
written and well delivered ; therefore, I shall make 








a point of being at the Four Courts to-morrow at 
ten.” At another time, observing to a person whom 
he met in the street ; “ What a delightful morning 
this for walking !” he finished his remark on the 
weather by saying, “ Zherefore, I will go home as 
soon as I can, and stir out no more the whole day.” 
His speeches in court were interminable, and his 
therefore kept him going on, though every one else 
thought he had done. “ This is so clear a point, 
gentlemen,” he would tell the jury, “ that I am con- 
vinced you felt it to be so the very moment I stated 
it. I should pay your understandings but a poor 
compliment to dwell on it for a minute ; therefore, I 
will now proceed to explain it to you as minutely 
as possible.” 

CuRRAN had a very good opinion of himself, and 
was very much disconcerted once, as Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington narrates. It was by Godwin, whom he had 
brought at the Carlow assizes to dine with himself, 
a friend, and Sir Jonah Barrington. Curran had 
made a speech in court in the cause of this friend, 
and was not happy in his speech, though he thought 
otherwise. However, he succeeded in the suit, and, 
being in great spirits, was anxious to receive a pub- 
lic compliment from Godwin as an eminent literary 
man, teasing him (half jokingly) for his opinion of 
his speech. Godwin fought shy for a considerable 
time ; at length Curran put the question home to 
him, and it could no longer be shifted. “Since 
you will have my opinion,” said Godwin, folding 
his arms, and leaning back in his chair with sang 
Sroid, “1 really never did hear anything so bad as 
your prose, except your poetry, my dear Curran.” 
If Curran’s poetry was bad, a remark that he made 
about one of Byron’s poems was good. Speaking 
of his “ Fare Thee Well, And If For Ever,” he said 
that his Lordship first wept over his wife, and then 
wiped his eyes with the newspaper ! 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY could say sharp things 
when he had a mind to, which was quite often. “ Pray 
sir,” he said toa loquacious prebendary, who had 
made himself active in talking at his expense when 
his back was turned, “ pray, sir, why are you like 
the bell of our own church steeple?” ‘“ Because,” 
replied the other, “ I am always ready to sound the 
alarm when the church is in danger!” “ By no 
means,” replied the Archbishop, “ it is because you 
have an empty head and a long tongue.” He once 
snubbed a young aide-de-camp, who, at one of the 
Castle levees, asked, a propos of Dr. Murray, who 
wore a cross, what was the difference between a 
Roman bishop and a jackass. “One wears a cross 
upon his back, and the other upon his breast,” ex- 
plained the A. D.C. “ Do you know the difference 
between an aide-de-camp and a donkey?” asked 
Dr. Whately. “No?” said the other, interroga- 
tively. “Nor I either,” was the reply. 

Tue Rev. William Harness, the editor of “ Miss 
Mitford’s Letters,” and one of Byron’s school-fel- 
lows at Harrow, was acquainted with many re- 











markable persons, concerning whom his biograper, 
the Rev, A. G. L’Estrange, relates a number of 
amusing anecdotes. Here is an illustration of 
the homely manners and rough humor of Paley. 
At the first visitation he attended, after his pre- 
ferment to the archdeaconry, he dined in company 
with a large assemblage of clergymen, all of whom 
were eager to hear his observations. He remained 
silent, to their great disappointment, until the 
second course was served, At length the great man 
spoke ; every ear was strained. What was his orac- 
ular utterance? “Idon’t think these puddens are 
much good unless the seeds are taken out of the 
raisins!” At another banquet, shortly after his 
preferment, he found himself exposed toan unpleas- 
ant draught of air. “Shut that window behind 
me,” he called out to one of the waiters, “ and open 
one lower down, behind one of the curates !” 


THE truth of Milton’s line, 
“* Not to know me argues yourself unknown,’ 

was severely tested by the following anecdote of the 
Poet Crabbe. He visited Edinburgh in 1822, when 
the festivities in honor of the arrival of George the 
Fourth drew together such a brilliant assemblage 
of rank and talent. Scott was too much engaged 
to do the honors for all his distinguished friends, 
and assigned some of them to Lockhart, who, to 
afford mutual gratification, introduced Crabbe to 
Brewster, Next day, to his consternation, Crabbe 
observed, “ That Dr. Brewster seems an agreeable 
man—what is he?” And Brewster, on meeting 
Lockhart, inquired, “By the way, who was that 
old clergyman you brought to see me? Did you 
say his name was Crabbe?” 


Hers is an amusing account of Coleridge, who 
became, in his old age, a characteristic feature’ in 
Highgate. He was the terror and amusement of all 
the little children who bowled their hoops along the 
poplar avenue. Notwithstanding his fondness for 
them,—he called them “ Kingdom-of-Heaven-ites,” 
—his Cyclopean figure and learned language caused 
them indescribable alarm. Sometimes he would lay 
his hand on the shoulder of one of them and walk 
along discoursing metaphysics to the trembling cap- 
tive, while the rest fled for refuge and peeped out 
with laughing faces from behind the trees. “I 
never,” he exclaimed one day to a baker’s boy, “I 
never knew a man good because he was religious, 
but I have known one religious because he was 
good,” 

AMONG the laughable foibles of Sheridan, who 
was the son of an actor, was pride of ancestry, which 
he ventilated on one occasion at a Theatrical Fund 
Dinner, where he made a very high-flown speech, 
in which he spoke of himself as being “ descended 
from the loins of kings!” “That is quite true,” 
said Dr, Spry, who was sitting next to Harness ; 
“the last time I saw his father he was the King of 
Denmark.” 





That Sheridan made the most of his talents is 








evident from this amusing anecdote of his second 
wife, who was found one day by her solicitor walk- 
ing up and down her drawing-room, apparently in 
a frantic state of mind. He inquired the cause of 
such violent perturbation. She only replied “that 
her husband was a villain.” On the man of business 
further interrogating her as to what had so suddenly 
awakened her to a sense of that fact, she at length 
answered, with some hesitation, “ why I have dis- 
covered that all the love-letters he sent me were 
the very same as those which he sent to his first 
wife !” 


AMONG Mr. Harness’s friends was Henry Hope, 
the millionaire, and author of “ Anastasius,” who 
frequently invited him to stay at Deep Dene, where 
he found himself surrounded by all the talent and 
wealth in England. The tone of the conversation 
sometimes amused him very much: as when Roths- 
child observed to Hope that a man must be “a poor 
scoundrel who could not afford to lose two mil- 
lions ;” or replied to a nobleman who said he must 
be a supremely happy man, “I happy! when only 
this morning I received a letter from a man to say, 
that if I did not send him £500, he would blow out 
my brains!” 


Lides to Bary Jade. 


THE bood is beabig brighdly love 
The sdars are shidig too ; 

While I ab gazig dreabily 

Add thigkig love of you ; 

You caddot, oh, you caddot kdow, 
By darlig, how I biss you— 

(Oh, whadt a fearful cold I’ve got— 
Ck-tish-u! Ck-ck-tish-u !) 


I’b sittig id the arbor love 

Where you sat by by side, 

Whed od that calb, Autubdal dight 
You said you'd be by bride. 

Oh, for wud bobedt to caress 

Add tederly to kiss you ; 

Budt do! we're beddy biles apart- 
(Ho-rash-o! Ck-ck-tish-u !) 


This charbig evedig brigs to bide 
The tibe whed first we bet ; 

It seebs budt odly yesterday, 

I thigk I see you yet. 

Oh tell be, ab I sdill your owd ? 
By hopes oh, do dot dash theb! 
(Codfoud by cold, ’tis gettig worse- 
Ck-fish-u! Ck-ck-thrash-eb !) 


Good-bye by darlig Bary Jade 
The bid-dight hour is dear, 
Add it is hardly wise by love 
For be to ligger here} 

The heavy dews are fallig fast, 
A fod good dight I wish you ; 
(Ho-vash-o !—there it is agaid— 
Ck-thrash-ub! Ck-ck-fish-u ') 
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